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Main Office Brooklyn Trust Co., 177 Montague St 





TO SOME—merely a building. 
TO OTHERS—just another bank. 
TO OUR CUSTOMERS—a 62 year old institution, 


with successful experience and ample resources. 
A staunch friend and adviser, a headquarters for 
every banking and trust requirement. 

If you contemplate any changes in your banking connections, or if 


you are about to establish a new account, we believe our services will 
completely satisfy you and we ask for an opportunity to prove it. 


‘Resources over $85,000,000 


BROOKLYN TRUST 
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26 Broad Street, New York 177 Montague Street 7428 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn 
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STOCKS AS INVESTMENT FOR TRUST FUNDS 


WEAKENING THE FABRIC OF TRUST ADMINISTRATION 


CADEMIC highbrows and _ that 
precious brood of modern medicine 
men who habitually detect hidden 
motives and indulge their fancy in 

“advanced economics,” have developed a 
particular mania for sniping at trust ad- 
ministration. It seems to be always the 
“open season” for them and woe to the 
object which comes within range of their 
erudition or condemnation. Such triviali- 
ties as the accumulated results of genera- 
tions of experience, tradition and actual 
practice are blithely cast to the winds. Not 
so long ago they startled the firmament 
with the amazing discovery that trust com- 
panies, as stewards of huge volumes of 
fiduciary wealth, were in fact the citadels 
of entrenched wealth and aristocracy; the 
“nurseries for indolent rich,”’ and the pliant 
tools of absentee control in industry and 
finance. 

Many attributes of the same color have 
been credited to the growing fondness of 
American people to entrust their estates 
and their possessions to the tender mercies 
of corporate fiduciaries. At another time 
this sleuth-like instinct led to the disclosure 
that investment departments of trust com- 
panies and banks were wedded to a practice 
of unloading slow-moving securities into the 
portfolios of the trust department; that trust 
companies sought their own safety and gain 


rather than primarily the best interests of 
the cestue que trust. Rare and isolated in- 
fractions were made to appear as the rule. 
Thus there has been built up a body of 
delusions which makes for mischief but 
which is an affront to the intelligence of all 
those who by contact and experience have 
come to know and have faith in the value 
of trust service. 

It behooves trust companies and banks 
as corporate fiduciaries to be on their guard 
against a new species of public propaganda, 
which, if allowed to run its course, is bound 
in due time to cause prejudice and misunder- 
standing as to the true, enduring precepts of 
trusteeship. It is not enough to give due 
heed to the problems of internal manage- 
ment which become increasingly complex, 
responsible and varied with the rapid in- 
crease in volume of estates and trust funds 
committed to the safekeeping of trust com- 
panies and banks. Like Caesar’s spouse, 
trusteeship must be above suspicion. There 
must be constant vigilance and resistance 
to alien influences and encroachments as 
well. It is precisely because moral as well 
as legal responsibilities have been so scrupu- 
lously observed and the record has been 
kept so free from betrayal, loss and default, 
that corporate trusteeship in the United 
States has attained a higher degree of public 
respect, usefulness and success than any- 
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where else in the world. The future de- 
pends upon keeping skirts clean. 

Because of the specious plausibility with 
which it is being advocated in certain quar- 
ters, mostly redolent of the abstruse, aca- 
demic atmosphere—the growing demand for 
licensing corporation stocks as legal invest- 
ments for trust funds, must be looked upon 
as a weakening of the fabric and compro- 
mise with the fundamentals of trusteeship. 
The latter imply protection and conserva- 
tion as opposed to speculation. This cry 
is on a par with the proposal of those who 
would break down the prohibition amend- 
ment by insinuating ‘‘wine and beer.” It is 
but the opening wedge to breaking down 
barriers that need to be strengthened in- 
stead of lowered. 

Intelligent fiduciary managements will 
not be led into the error of subscribing to 
intriguing but fallacious arguments which 
are being vigorously pressed in behalf of 
admitting stocks as legal investments for 
trust funds. They recognize a world of 
difference between exercising discretionary 
power under wills to hold or invest in stocks 
and that of giving to stocks a legal status. 
In the one case they are acting under dele- 
gated instructions and with responsibilities 
knowingly assumed by the testator, al- 
though held to strict judicial accountability. 
In the other case the fiduciary is legally 
licensed to depart from accustomed re- 
straints of safety and to become a partner 
in speculative enterprises. 

eo fe 


SAFETY AND NOT YIELD THE 
PRIME TEST FOR TRUST 
INVESTMENTS 


BG rests and. craving for big paper 
profits and speculative enthusiasm 

have been aroused to a high pitch 
in this country by a prolonged period of 
prosperity, high dividend returns and rising 
stock market prices. It is quite natural 
that beneficiaries of trusts and those whose 
income is obtained from long-term and 
fixed income-bearing bonds should regard 
with increasing restiveness and envious 
eyes, the profits reaped from stocks as con- 
trasted with their own diminishing returns 
and decline of the purchasing power of their 
dollar to about 60 per cent since the begin- 
ning of the World War. The problem has 
been magnified for fiduciaries because of 
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the increasing volume of personal trusts 
without a corresponding increase in the 
supply of legal investments, causing an 
artificially higher market for legal invest- 
ments and a correspondingly lower income 
for beneficiaries. 

Conservative and sound trust manage- 
ment will not be carried away by any specu- 
lative enthusiasm or theories about “real 
money” in dealing with trust funds. They 
will continue to observe the good old- 
fashioned doctrine of obtaining the best in- 
come ‘“‘compatible with safety.” It is not 
the primary business of the trustee to make 
money and certainly not to speculate with 
its trust funds. Income from trust invest- 
ments should be derived from the first and 
hence the safest income of the corporation, 
not the last, i. e. common stock dividends, 
if declared, and hence the most hazardous. 
A business man during his lifetime can af- 
ford to take speculative risks which, after 
his death, should not be assumed by his 
executors and trustees. There are the 
respective interests of life tenants and re- 
maindermen to be considered, as well as 
countless varying requirements in individual 
trusts. 

The propaganda for making stocks legal 
investments for trust funds is particularly 
deserving of condemnation at this time when 
the general price level of stock is admittedly 
high. Trustees are not dealing with tem- 
porary conditions which might change over- 
night, but with a principle of protection 
and conservation. In the light of trust 
company experience and the sad trail of 
suffering and losses arising from speculative 
investments, Dr. Irving Fisher, the noted 
Yale economist and advocate of the stabil- 
ized or “‘managed dollar,’’ shows himself to 
be a poor friend of the proverbial “‘widow 
and orphan,” when he took a trust company 
president to task recently for failing to 
invest a widow’s ‘‘mite”’ of $50,000 in stocks, 
in the following words: 

‘For heaven’s sake, you people who are 
keeping fortunes of widows, orphans, colleges, 
hospitals, and churches, can’t you be interested 
in something more than whether it is your 


fault or not? Can’t you be interested in the 


great social effort of preventing these widows 
and orphans and hospitals and colleges from 
being robbed? This woman’s income is only 
one-third in value of what it was when she 
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began. If you had invested in ordinary stocks, 
she would have been richer rather than poorer, 
because the stockholders of this country have 
been winning what she as a bondholder has 
been losing.” 

The doctrine of “real income’ versus 
money income from contractual bonds was 
also brought to the attention of delegates 
to the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference 
in New York by Dr. James G. Smith of 
Princeton, who argued for diversification of 
trust investments in stocks and_ bonds. 
With all due respect for Dr. Smith’s eco- 
nomic learning, it remains to be said that 
he fails to envisage the practical and every- 
day problems which fiduciaries have to 
contend with. Theory leaps boldly ahead, 
free from responsibility and human con- 
straints, whereas practice must plod along 
painstakingly and cautiously. Diversifica- 
tion is praiseworthy and is increasingly 
practiced where testators grant discretion 
to their trustees and executors, even as to 
holding and investing in non-legals. The 
important point to consider is that while in 
the hands of some trustees, with experience 
and equipment, common stocks and espe- 
cially preferred stocks which are in some 
cases equal to a first mortgage might be 


selected with utmost care, a general permis- 
sion by changing the law would be fraught 
with risk not only to the trustee, but also 
to those who might or might not benefit. 
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PROPER LATITUDE AND 
UNIFORMITY IN TRUST 
INVESTMENTS 


T would be a mistake to assume that 

I disbarment of stocks as legal in- 
vestments should also be regarded 

as a blanket indictment against all stocks 
as available or desirable trust invest- 
ments. It takes more than a legal fiat to 
make a stock good for trust investment. 
If we could assume that all fiduciaries, in- 
dividual as well as corporate, are as well 
equipped by experience, good judgment, 
knowledge of investment conditions, effi- 
ciency of management, systems of security 
review and analysis, as characterize most 
of our successful and senior trust institu- 
tions, there would be little and probably 
much good from legalizing stocks. But to 
let down the bars of existing responsibility 
and accountability to all fiduciaries, in- 
cluding individuals is a horse of quite 
another color. The fact is only too ap- 
parent, particularly in view of the recent 
rapid increase in number of banks and trust 
companies acquiring trust powers, that all 
corporate fiduciaries, and much less in- 
dividuals, are not equally well equipped 
to assume added risks of investing trust 
accounts in stocks. The time may come 
when all trust companies and banks will 
have trust investment committees, systems 


UNITED STATES ARMY AND Navy EXPERTS REPRESENTING THIS COUNTRY AT THE DISARMAMENT 
LIMITATION CONFERENCE AT GENEVA WHICH IS SEEKING TO OUTLAW WAR 
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for surveying and analyzing securities and 
all the needed qualifications of personnel. 
That this is not so at present may well be 
gathered from the article presented in this 
issue of Trust CompANIEsS by President 
Traylor of the First National Bank of 
Chicago. 

It is significant that many of the wills re- 
cently admitted to probate and naming 
banks or trust companies, including the 
wills of foremost and wealthiest Americans, 
provide for broad discretionary power, not 
alone as to holding non-legal securities which 
are part of their estates, but also as regards 
conversion or investment in securities other 
than legal. A large volume of stocks today 
reposes in trust accounts and estates man- 
aged by banks and trust companies. But 
regardless of discretionary testamentary 
powers or varying laws of the states, the 
prevailing rules and controlling judicial 
precedents of the land place the burden of 
liability upon the trustee for imprudent 
risks or avoidable losses. Whereas the ex- 
perienced trustees are perhaps limited by 
the legal list, certainly it imposes necessary 
restraints at the same time upon the inex- 
perienced trustee. 


oo ¢ 


HOW MILLIONAIRES INVEST 
THEIR MONEY 


CCORDING to Federal income tax 
returns for the year 1926 there were 

in that year in the United States, 
283 residents who died, leaving estates 
valued at $1,000,000 or more. Their total 
assets aggregated $1,111,923,000, and as 
indicating how many of large means employ 
their funds, the returns showed that 
$823,901,000 or 74 per cent of the total 
holdings of these estates consisted of invest- 
ments in stocks and bonds. Further 
analysis showed that 52.3 per cent of total 
consisted of stocks in corporations and of 
21.8 per cent investment in bonds, 8.5 per 
cent consisted of wholly tax-exempt private 
bonds; 8.6 per cent in real estate securities, 
and 4.7 per cent in U. S. Government tax- 
exempt bonds. Mortgages, notes and cash 


represented 5.9 per cent of the total hold- 
ings, whereas insurance amounted to less 
than 1 per cent, the latter item indicating 
the inviting opportunities for developing 
estates. 


insurance trusts in the creation of 
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EXTRAORDINARY WILL BY 
TRUST COMPANY PRESIDENT 


NE of the most unusual wills ever 
written by the president of a trust 
company is that filed recently in 

Philadelphia in behalf of the late George H. 
Earle, Jr., president of the Real Estate 
Trust Company of that city and associated 
for many years in trust company manage- 
ment and financial reorganizations. He left 
an estate estimated at $30,000,000 and ap- 
pointed his widow and two sons in associa- 
tion with the Real Estate Trust Company 
as executors and trustees under his will. 
Among the instructions, which reflect his 
judgment on trust company administra- 
tion, there appears the following: 

“From my large and varied experience and 
connection with companies acting as corporate 
executors and trustees, I have come to believe 
that such trustees in most cases are appointed 
because of their existing reputations. Un- 
fortunately many large estates placed in their 
charge are often managed by officers subor- 
dinate to the board of directors and others 
who are perhaps totally unknown to the testator. 
In most cases, estates are managed, not to 
obtain adequate returns for the beneficiaries, 
but primarily in making money for and keep- 
ing safe the corporate trustee. This, too often 
results in an unwarranted and unnecessary 
shrinkage of income for the beneficiaries. 

“For these reasons, I hereby expressly pro- 
vide and direct that in the event that the cor- 
porate trustee joined hereinabove with my 
personal trustee shall, for any reason prove to 
be unsatisfactory to a majority of those adult 
beneficiaries (consisting only of my wife and or 
my issue) of this my will, then its appoint- 
ment as such shall not take effect. In the event 
that such.appointment shall already have taken 
effect and said corporate trustee shall have 
qualified, such majority of the said adult 
beneficiaries of my will shall from time to 
time, as they may survive, have absolute power 
to terminate the duties of such trustee and re- 
move it from its office and the performance of 
any further duties, in which event, such 
corporate trustee shall have no further powers, 
claims or duties under this my will. 


“In such event, I constitute and appoint as 
the succeeding corporate trustee such corpora- 
tion authorized by law to administer testa- 
mentary trusts as my remaining trustee or 
trustees shall select, subject always to the same 











right of removal by a majority of my adult 
beneficiaries as above defined and the selection 
of another corporate trustee in like manner so 
that there shall always be a corporate trustee 
of my estate.” 

There are two points regarding trust ad- 
ministration of estates and trusts, raised by 
the late Mr. Earle, which are especially de- 
serving of notice. One is the effect that 
many estates placed in the charge of trust 
companies are often managed by subor- 
dinate officers and others who are perhaps 
totally unknown to the testator. The other 
is the statement that in most cases estates 
are managed not to obtain adequate return 
for beneficiaries, but primarily in making 
money for and keeping safe the corporate 
trustee, often resulting in unnecessary 
shrinkage of income for beneficiaries. 

It is perheps unfortunately true that 
because of the great volume of trusts and 
estates held by large trust companies that 
management of estates is sometimes dele- 
gated to junior officers, while details must 
of course be handled by others in a sys- 
tematic way. In all well conducted trust 
companies, however, important decisions 
are made by directors or by investment 
committees and Mr. Earle’s comment was 
probably prompted by a desire to enjoin 
upon his corporate executor and trustee 
that matters calling for judgment and re- 
sponsibility should receive attention of 
directors and officers. His advice is whole- 
some in impression upon trust companies 
and banks, especially those which are new 
to the work. In any event, Mr. Earle’s 
valedictory on corporate fiduciary service 
raises some interesting questions affecting 
administration which may be profitably 
discussed, if for no other reason than to 
smoke out any Ethiopians that may possibly 
be lurking in the woodpile. 

It is difficult to reconcile general observa- 
tion of trust company management of es- 
tates with the statement that corporate 
trustees are primarily concerned in making 
money for themselves. The law and the 
courts are pretty strict in calling trustees 
and executors to account if there appears 
evidence of profit outside of customary fees. 

Mr. Earle’s will also is interesting in con- 
nection with provisions which give execu- 
tors and trustees broad power in investing 
in non-legal securities, exempting them from 
any liability aside from due care. 
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LEGAL INVESTMENTS LIBERAL- 
IZED IN NEW YORK 


HEN Governor Smith recently affixed 
his signature to four bills passed dur- 
ing the closing days of the New York 

legislature, which materially broaden the 
list of investments legal for savings and 
trust funds, he made the comment: “TI con- 
sider these bills the only important legisla- 
tion I have approved in the present session.” 

Trustees and savings banks which have 
been struggling for years with an impossible 
situation because of New York’s antiquated 
legal investment list, will heartily endorse 
Governor Smith’s statement. In effect, 
the new types of bond investments and se- 
curities now made available for savings and 
trust funds in New York aggregate an es- 
timated additional total of about $2,800,- 
000,000 par value. These include upwards 
of $1,227,000,000 of qualifying public util- 
ity, telephone, gas and electric bonds; 
$186,900,000 railroad bonds collaterally se- 
cured by legals; $196,500,000 terminal bonds 
with principal and interest guaranteed by 
endorsement by a railroad whose bonds are 
legal; $333,500,000 of additional railroad 
bonds and $363,100,000 of railroad equip- 
ment obligations. 

Admission of public utilities, equipment 
trust obligations and additional railroad and 
municipal bonds is the first real step in 
New York toward affording relief in the 
investment of savings and trust funds since 
1899, although since that time certain rail- 
road bonds and participation mortgages 
have been admitted, together with minor 
changes in municipal list and inclusion of 
bankers’ acceptances in the list available 
for savings funds. In other words, the avail- 
able legal bond investments have remained 
about stationary during the last quarter of 
a century, whereas the volume of savings 
and trust funds has increased at a tre- 
mendous rate. In eighteen other leading 
states public utilities, for example, are on 
the legal list. Savings deposits in New York 
State have doubled in the last ten years 
with increase of $300,000,000 last year, 
making total of $4,730,000,000. Many bil- 
lions have been added to the volume of 
trust funds, particularly those administered 
by trust companies and banks, with approxi- 
mate increase of about 200 per cent in the 
last five years. The arbitrary restriction on 
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available legal investments has forced sav- 
ings banks to invest near to the 70 per cent 
legal limit for real estate mortgages which 
is an excessive percentage considering the 
lack of liquidity. With increase also of in- 
surance funds seeking investment, there has 
been steady impairment of interest to mu- 
tual savings banks and of income for trust 
beneficiaries legal investments. 

The favorable recent action by the New 
York Legislature is the somewhat tardy 
response to many years of repeated demand 
for legislative redress by New York savings 
banks and trustees. Action was hastened, 
however, by the appointment of a joint 
legislative committee last year which con- 
ducted hearings and submitted four bills. 

Briefly, the provisions for admitted new 
legals is as follows: The bill extending rail- 
road bonds added three new types, namely, 
equipment trust securities, terminal bonds 
and collateral bonds. Dividend require- 
ments as to railroad mortgage bonds were 
amended to earning requirements. Railroad 
equipment trust obligations may not exceed 
80 per cent of cost of rolling stock, with in- 
stallment retirement not exceeding 15 years. 
Collateral trust bonds must be secured by 
at least an equal amount of legal railroad 
mortgage bonds. 

Gas, electric and telephone bonds, to 
qualify must be those of American corpora- 
tions, properly supervised with necessary 
franchises, outstanding capital of at least 
two-thirds of secured debt, with earnings 
not less than twice interest charges for five 
years and shall have earned or paid an 
amount equal to four per cent on a sum 
equal to two-thirds of its funded debt, be- 
sides other requirements as to lien, etc. 

In extending the list of municipals the 
new legislation provides for five additional 
districts in New York; requirement that 
only bonds of municipalities of adjoining 
states will qualify, which have population 
of 10,000 inhabitants or over, and as to 
municipalities in other than adjoining states, 
counties and school districts are added pro- 
vided they contain a city whose bonds are 
legal and with reduction in population 
limits to 30,000, as well as new requirements 
as to debt limits. The fourth bill provides 
amendments authorizing savings banks to 
make loans on collateral for 90 days and 
that all bonds that are legal can be taken 
as collateral. 
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TRUST ESTATES CREATED BY 
RODMAN WANAMAKER WILL 


AITH and reliance upon trust com- 
pany service is signally conveyed in 

the provisions of the will of Rodman 
Wanamaker, head of the Wanamaker de- 
partment stores in Philadelphia, New York, 
London and Paris, who died March 9th at 
his villa near Atlantic City, leaving property 
and an estate estimated at over $75,000,000. 
Unusual interest attached to the publica- 
tion of the Wanamaker will as to the manner 
in which large business interests were to be 
conserved, and as to administration as well 
as disposal of the estate. The important 
provisions in the will are the appointment 
of a board of trustees of eight members to 
have complete control of the business and 
the creation of a sinking fund into which 
there shall be paid not less than 50 per cent 
of annual profits to meet the requirements 
of the business and the difference to be 
annually divided between the three Wana- 
maker children. 

It is interesting to note that among the 
seven members of the board of trustees are 
named: William P. Gest, chairman of the 
board of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company; Levi L. Rue, chairman of the 
board of the Philadelphia Girard National 
Bank, and J. Willison Smith, president of 
the Real Estate Land Title and Trust 
Company, all of Philadelphia, as are also 
the other trustees, including the managing 
trustee, William L. Nevin, vice-president 
of the Wanamaker firm; Robert H. Mont- 
gomery, a public accountant; Owen J. 
Roberts, and Maurice Bower Saul, a lawyer. 

In view of the fact that up to the time of 
his death, Rodman Wanamaker was re- 
puted to be the heaviest insured man in the 
world, with policies understood to total 
over $7,000,000, it is of further interest to 
note that the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company is named as trustee to hold and 
administer a trust estate, created from the 
proceeds of such insurance, for the benefit 
of the three children, who also profit from 
the business which may exceed for each 
$100,000 annually. Aside from other gen- 
erous annuities to a sister and grandchildren, 
as well as a number of separate trusts for 
specific purposes, the residuary of the estate 
will be preserved in a trust estate which will 
end 21 years after the death of the last sur- 














viving grandchild and will then be dis- 
tributed share and share alike to all heirs 
then living. 

During his life Mr. Wanamaker provided 
generously for charitable and educational 
objects so that such bequests in his will are 
relatively small. The sum of $2,000,000 is 
provided for establishment of the “John 
Wanamaker Free School for Artisans” and 
funds are also provided for scholarships 
subject to certain conditions. The Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company is also en- 
trusted with funds for upkeep of chapel 
and mausoleum. Real estate appraisals 
for certain properties are delegated jointly 
to the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany, the Pennsylvania Company for In- 
surances on Lives and Granting Annuities, 
and the Girard Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. It is unofficially stated that 
federal and state inheritance taxes on the 
Wanamaker estate may amount to $17,- 
000,000, due partly to claim pending in 
Government suit to collect tax on previous 
transfer of stock. oe 

BANKING POWER CENTERED 

IN NEW YORK 


T is interesting to observe that with 
the tremendous expansion of the 
nation’s banking power from less 
than 25 billions before the war to over 68 
billions, that New York has not only kept 
pace in the major command of banking re- 
sources, but has actually gained in pro- 
portionate holdings, despite the intent of 
the Federal Reserve Act to distribute bank- 
ing power more widely throughout the 
country. The country’s great corporations 
continue to transact their financial business 
in New York City and the character of 
brokers’ loans on the New York Stock Ex- 
change indicates plainly enough that interior 
banking funds continue to find attraction 
in New York’s liquid call market. 

Recent summaries show that of the 68 
millions of the nation’s banking power, not 
less than $20,600,000,000, or approximately 
30 per cent is held by national banks and 
banking institutions under supervision of 
the New York State Banking Department. 
Further analysis of the New York totals 
also serves to emphasize the preponderance 
of banking deposits and resources com- 
manded by state banks and trust com- 
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panies as compared with national bank 
holdings. While a number of state institu- 
tions have been absorbed by national banks 
in New York, the amount of banking _re- 
sources and deposits transferred to the state 
columns by conversion of national banks 
into state banks or trust companies during 
the last five years has more than offset 
diversion to the national column. 

The New York State Banking Depart- 
ment reports that the resources of state 
banks, trust companies, savings banks and 
other depository institutions under state 
control held on January 1, 1928, an aggre- 
gate of $14,457,062,425 resources, an in- 
crease of $1,049,822,126 for the year, while 
deposits of $10,743,338,000 represented a 
gain of $431,906,000. The Comptroller of 
the Currency in his last annual report 
places the resources of national banks in the 
State of New York as of last October at 
$6,234,863,000, making aggregate of 
$20,691 ,000,000. 

Of the $14,457,062,000 resources held by 
New York State institutions, the trust com- 
panies account for the largest amount of 
any classification, amounting on December 
31, 1927, to $6,384,067 ,258, representing an 
increase of $637,383,000 during the year 
and with deposits of $5,166,021,000, repre- 
senting a gain of $485,000,000. Savings 
banks of the state had on January 1, 1928, 
resources of $4,730,805,806, of which 61.15 
per cent is invested in real estate mortgages. 


2 Se Me 
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FIRST SOUTHERN TRUST 
CONFERENCE 


RUST officers of the Southland will 
now be given the opportunity to meet 

annually to exchange experiences and 
join in solving their common problems of 
fiduciary administration and development. 
Announcement has been made by the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association that the First Southern Trust 
Conference will be held in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
the home of President Thomas R. Preston 
of the American Bankers Association, during 
the two days of A pril 20 and 21. An excellent 
program of speakers and topics is being ar- 
ranged. To make these regional trust councils 
complete the next step should be that of calling 
a conference for New England States, inas- 
much as all other sections of the country are 
provided for. 
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“HIGH SPOTS” AT THE RECENT 
TRUST CONFERENCE 


T was a happy and stimulating idea 

to begin the proceedings of the recent 
ninth Mid-winter Trust Conference 

in New York with a summary of the edify- 
ing returns of trust department growth as 
based upon a questionnaire directed to one 
thousand trust companies and_ banks. 
Truly, as Francis H. Sisson stated, the 
people of the United States have at last be- 
come “‘estate minded,” and on all sides there 
are increasing evidences of mass rather than 
selective appreciation and use of the valu- 
able services provided by corporate fidu- 
ciaries. The study revealed, for example, 
that 1000 trust companies had been named 
during 1927 as executor and trustee under 
wills, four and a half times as often as in 
1923. These figures confirm predictions 
voiced in these pages that the next ten 
years will witness a greater accumulation of 
trust and estate funds under administration 
of trust departments of banks and trust 
companies than confided to trust company 
management during the entire previous 
100 years of trust company development. 
It follows from such rapid expansion of 


fiduciary business that the problems of 
trust management and especially of invest- 
ment of trust funds are pressing more and 
more acutely for more enlightened solution 


and treatment. Particularly timely and 
instructive, therefore, were the papers at 
the conference, and the discussions relative 
to care and handling of trust investments. 
The staging of a demonstration during one 
of the sessions, showing exactly how a trust 
investment committee works in dealing 
not only with various types of investments 
but also with speculative securities coming 
with estates and going business interests, 
was one of the most valuable features ever 
developed at these trust clinics. 

As usual, the curiosity was keen among 
the delegates from 32 different states and 
184 cities, as to life insurance trusts and 
tested experiences in soliciting or developing 
new trust business. During the first session 
the major attention was given to hearing 
appraisal of trust advertising and marketing 
from the professional and agency view- 
points, showing that aggressive commercial 
methods are in many respects adaptable to 
trust department promotion. Life insurance 
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trust business was also given over to an 
entire session both from the trust company 
and the life insurance man’s viewpoints, 
which are rapidly becoming more coor- 
dinated. Somewhat radical was the argu- 
ment presented by Dr. Smith of Princeton 
University in favor of broader investment of 
trust funds in stocks rather than bonds with 
fixed yields and his distinctions between 
real and money income. Another contribu- 
tion of unusual interest was the denuncia- 
tion delivered by Augustus Peabody Loring 
of Massachusetts, alleging pernicious effects 
of spendthrift trusts in the course of his ad- 
dress on “Some of the Unwritten Law of 
Trusts.’ Indeed, the delegates at the 
conference carried away with them much 
food for new thought. 
a ge & 
COL. AYRES SEES BUSINESS 
IMPROVING 


S a keen, incisive observer and as a 
reliable prophet on general business 
conditions, the surveys issued by 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres of the Cleveland 
Trust Company have come to command 
unusual interest and faith among bankers 
particularly. In his latest summary he says: 

“General business is improving; activity 
in the fundamental industries is increasing; 
and credit conditions continue to be favor- 
able. There is clear evidence of this despite 
the fact that there is a good deal of unem- 
ployment and a great deal of discussion 
about it. For several years past there have 
been four fundamentals of American pros- 
perity so truly basal in character that 
general business has improved or declined 
about in proportion as their combined con- 
tributions have been favorable or un- 
favorable. 

“Of course, the first and foremost of these 
four factors is the condition of ease and 
availability of credit accommodations. At 
the present time interest rates are not quite 
so low as they were during the latter part 
of last year, but they are at most reasonable 
levels nevertheless, and credit accommoda- 
tions are readily available for business uses 
oneasy terms. The other three basal factors 
are the conditions in the three fundamental 
industries of building construction, iron and 
steel, and automobiles. In all of these 
activity has increased notably since the be- 
ginning of the new year.” 
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BROADCASTING THE MESSAGE 
OF TRUST SERVICE 


PPORTUNITIES for reaching untold 
0] thousands with the message of trust 
service ‘‘over the air,’’ by means of 
radio broadcasting, have been availed of by 
a number of enterprising bank and trust 
company managements. Praiseworthy as 
such broadcasting by individual banks and 
trust companies may be, the fact neverthe- 
less deserves attention that the education 
of the masses as to the merits of trusteeship 
is something that calls for joint collabora- 
tion on the part of trust companies and 
banks. The appeal is human and poignant, 
and the story of fiduciary protection might 
be told with illuminating variations and in 
accents free from mercenary or advertising 
motives. 

The savings banks associations of a num- 
ber of eastern and New England states, 
representing 571 banks, recently joined 
hands in arranging for weekly broadcasting 
of talks on the value of savings, personal 
independence and thrift. Announcement 


has also been made by a big New York in- 
vestment house of arrangements with the 
National Broadcasting Company for weekly 
messages conveying sound advice on invest- 


ments for all classes of people. These weekly 
programs are flavored with musical num- 
bers to attract thousands who might other- 
wise “‘tune off.” 

The suggestion seems pertinent that the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association consider the matter 
of weekly programs of mixed music and 
short addresses on various phases of trust 
service through a network of stations reach- 
ing from coast to coast. This is being done 
by General Motors and by big manufactur- 
ing and business concerns where the popular 
appeal is neither so broad nor so altruistic 
as inheres in the message of trust service. 
The generous support given by trust com- 
panies when the Trust Company Division 
first undertook a national educational ad- 
vertising campaign, gives assurance that 
such a nationwide weekly program of broad- 
casting would obtain the needed financial 
support, enabling engagement of the very 
best type of instrumental and vocal talent. 
Leading men in trust department work 
could be enlisted to present snappy and 
effective talks on trust service, presenting 
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the subject in its larger protective phases 
as applying to the family, dependents, the 
dangers from procrastination in will writing 
and the sufferings entailed by neglect in 
putting the house in order. Such broad- 
casting would reach millions who do not 
read financial advertisements, who do not 
receive or pay any attention to trust liter- 
ature and who know little if anything as 
to just what trust department service 
means. This is the one great problem in 
developing trust business and the radio 
offers the most direct solution. 
ae fe 
PERMITTING INTERLOCKING 
DIRECTORATES 


HE Federal Reserve Board is sponsor 
40 of a bill which has passed the House 

and Senate at Washington affecting 
interlocking bank directorates and modify- 
ing the Kern amendment to the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act. The amendment gives the 
Federal Reserve Board broader discretion- 
ary power to permit interlocking director- 
ates between any three banks if in its judg- 
ment it is not incompatible with public 
interest and preserving the power of the 
Board to revoke any such permits even in 
cases where non-member banks are involved. 


NoTeD GOLFER BECOMES BANK DIRECTOR 
Bobby Jones, the world-famous golf champion, who was re- 
cently elected a Director of the Atlanta Trust Company, 

Atlanta, Ga., succeeding his grandfather on the Board 
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DEATH TAX RECIPROCITY RE- 
STORED IN NEW YORK 


EW YORK STATE has again fallen 
in line with the rapidly growing 

number of states which grant re- 
ciprocal exemption of death taxes on in- 
tangible personal property of non-resident 
decedents, a movement which is hailed as 
a short cut to abolishing the evils of mul- 
tiple taxation under the inheritance and 
estate laws of the various States. New York 
assumed leadership in this movement by 
initiating an amendment to the tax law in 
1925. This reciprocal provision was incor- 
porated in a law passed the same year in- 
tended to substitute the flat rate non- 
resident estate tax upon certain property 
of non-resident decedents in place of the 
previous graduated taxes. The flat rate 
plan was held to be unconstitutional by the 
Court of Appeals in its decision in the case 
of Smith vs. Loughman and which invali- 
dated the reciprocal provision. 

The amendment to Chapter 330 of the 
laws of 1928, signed by Governor Smith on 
March 12, 1928, and taking effect immedi- 
ately, corrected the defects in the invali- 


dated flat rate provision and the reciprocal 
provision was also restored and its opera- 


tion made retroactive. The objection to 
the former flat rate law, in that it violated 
the Constitution of the United States by 
imposing a greater tax on some estates of 
citizens of states other than New York 
than would have been imposed if the dece- 
dent had been a citizen of New York, has 
been remedied in the recent enactment by 
a provision that in no case’ shall the tax 
under Article 10-a exceed the amount 
which would be payable if the estate were 
subject to tax at the same rates as are im- 
posed upon transfer of residents and sub- 
ject to same limitations, exemptions and 
conditions as in the case of residents. 


The New York State Tax Commission 
is now in communication with tax authori- 
ties of other reciprocal states as to refunds 
in connection with the retroactive provisions, 


As to tax waivers, the general permits to 
transfer non-taxable properties of non- 
resident decedents issued pursuant to Ar- 
ticle 247-a of the transfer and estate tax 
regulations of the tax commission continue 
in force. 
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NEW YORK SUBSTITUTES ES- 
TATE FOR TRANSFER TAX LAW 


EPEAL of the New York inheritance 
or Transfer Tax Law and substitu- 
tion therefor of an Estate Tax Law 

upon the general line of the Federal Estate 
Tax, which was provided for in the Mastick 
bill passed during the closing hours of the 
recent session of the legislature, represents 
a revolutionary and highly acceptable 
change in the method of taxing inheritances 
in New York State. Inasmuch as other 
states in the past have generally followed 
the lead of New York in the matter of in- 
heritance taxation, this change may mean 
the beginning of the end of the present 
cumbersome and expensive system of In- 
heritance or Transfer taxation. 

New York trust companies and banks, 
as well as individual fiduciaries, will wel- 
come this measure which, at this writing, 
awaits the signature of the Governor, pri- 
marily because it abolishes all the costly 
and complicated procedure of collections, 
filing of different schedules and determina- 
tions of tax, inasmuch as the estate tax is 
imposed on every estate as a unit instead 
of on every specific share or legacy. 

Cost of collection is materially reduced, 
and all matters of estate tax adjustment, 
etc., are concentrated in the hands of the 
State Tax Commission at Albany, in place 
of the existing expensive and dilatory pro- 
cedure of delegating authority to  surro- 
gates and county officials. 

Another amendment of special interest 
to trust companies is the tax which enlarges 
the powers of trust companies with respect 
to securities other than properties or mort- 
gages, in which their capital and ¢urplus 
may be invested. It places trust companies 
on a par with state banks. 

Other amendments provide that stock 
certificates, when signed by transfer agents 
or registrars, may be signed by officers of 
the company in facsimile signature, en- 
graved or printed; that corporate seal of 
corporations upon its obligations may be in 
engraved or printed facsimile; amendment 
to decedent’s estate and personal property 
laws permitting trustees to invest in shares 
of savings and loan associations in addi- 
tion to broadening of legal investment list 
discussed elsewhere in these pages. 








PLEA FOR MORE ENLIGHTENED ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 


DUE REGARD FOR VOLUME AND RESPONSIBLE CHARACTER OF 
FIDUCIARY OPERATIONS 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 


President of First National Bank and First Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago and 
Former President of the American Bankers Association 


(Eprror’s Note: Before relinquishing the gavel as president of the American Bank- 
ers Association at the last annual convention in Houston, Texas, Mr. Traylor made a 
brief but pointed address before the Trust Company Division meeting which called forth 
an immediate response from all those who are earnestly engaged with problems peculiar 
to the administration and advancement of trust department operations. He penetrated 
to the heart of the subject when he directed attention to the fact that only too often the 
managing executives of banks, as well as trust companies, fail to give due weight to the 
rapidly growing business, the administrative tasks and the sacred obligations which 
attach to the trust department, the assets of which in many instances exceed those of 


the banking department. 


Because such emphasis is so needful, Mr. Traylor was prevailed 


upon by the editor of Trust COMPANIES to amplify upon his Houston remarks.) 


OME months ago, I took occasion at a 

bankers’ meeting to point to some of 

the aspects of a bank’s trust depart- 
ment compared with the other business of 
the bank. These remarks grew out of the 
need of a realization by bank officials of the 
growth of trust business. The public has 
increasingly recognized the value and stabil- 
ity of the service rendered by corporate ex- 
ecutors and trustees for the benefit of indi- 
viduals and the service as agent rendered 
both to individuals and corporations. 

The bank executive who is familiar with 
the operations of the trust department knows 
that as the volume of this business grows 
its duties become more multiplied and com- 
plex. The trust department renders service 
only. The service rendered by the banking 
department is that arising from the deposit- 
ing and borrowing relationships of its cus- 
tomers. This service has been a product of 
growth as old as the banking business itself. 
The service rendered by the investment de- 
partment of a bank has evolved as a neces- 
sary adjunct to the purchase and sale of 
securities. All this service is in a measure 
reflected in the current asset and liability 
statements of the bank. The trust service 
while rendered primarily to the same group 
of customers is service alone and cannot be 
measured by any customarily published fig- 
ures. The service of banking is well known 
and has become standardized. Its details 
are commonly known to the public. 


Presents Complex Face 

Trust department service is not so well 
known and has not been in recognized exist- 
ence nearly so long by comparison. While it 
has become well standardized in the last 
twenty years, it presents a complex face even 
to the general run of bank officers who are 
not brought into intimate relation with its 
details. The probating of wills and the per- 
formance of the duties of executors in the 
old days was left largely in the hands of 
the family lawyer. Now it is done largely 
by the corporate fiduciary and the family 
lawyer combined. The financial portion of 
the business and the administrative detail 
are handled by the corporation alone and 
the legal detail is handled under the law- 
yer’s supervision and cooperation. 

In the case of both testamentary and vol- 
untary trusts, often running longer than the 
business life of an individual trustee, the 
advantages of continuity and stability have 
come to place the larger volume of business 
of this class in the trust department. The 
service rendered in these capacities is so 
various and personal that its enumeration 
would be too lengthy to discuss here. It is 
enough to say it may be in the form of any- 
thing from taking over and running a busi- 
ness enterprise to maintaining and educating 
a minor child. But the service furnished 
individuals is only part of the picture. Al- 
most as varied a class of service is sold to 
corporations where the corporate fiduciary 
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acts as trustee, paying agent and registrar 
under corporate bond and note issues and as 
transfer agent or registrar under issues of 
corporate stocks and as depositary in the 
case of corporate reorganizations. 


Grant of Trust Powers to Banks 

The trust business has been a newer adjunct 
of the banking business. In its growth in 
this country the trust company started with 
the exercise of purely trust powers. It was 
not permitted to do a banking business. Fol- 
lowing the long established legal rule that 
a fiduciary should not be permitted to make 
a profit in dealing with a trust both banking 
and investment business was considered out- 
side its proper enterprise. It had to rely 
alone for its profits on the compensation for 
the service performed in its various trust 
capacities. As its business grew, however, 
the trust company found it difficult not to 
assume banking and other kindred functions 
and there developed the departmental ide: 
of inclusion of banking and investment sery- 
ice by the same corporation. Laws were 
passed by the states permitting these added 
functions, but keeping them separate. 

The commercial banks operating under 
state charters, seeing their field invaded by 
the trust companies, demanded and received 
the right to perform trust duties. Then with 
the advent of the Federal Reserve System, 
the national banks were given trust powers. 
The natural result of this evolution has 
practically eliminated the trust company lim- 
ited to the performance of trust service alone. 

The banking and investment 
the bank and trust company are the primary 
and more profitable parts of the institution's 
business. Banking and investment functions 
have existed longer: are more generally un- 
derstood; have been more systematically ad- 
vertised; and are the source ‘of profit mak- 
ing returns on capital employed. There the 
bank employs its own capital and. places it 
at profitable business risk. As I have said, 
the trust one of service only. 
The only risk of the bank’s capital is that 
involved in liabilities that may be the result 
of carelessly assumed duties in the trust de- 
partment or the improper exercise of trust 
functions growing out of bad faith in the 
performance of them or the outgrowth of 
faultily prepared documents creating fidu- 
ciary duties. 


business of 


business is 


Trust Business of Slow Growth 
Banks taking on trust departments have 
learned that this class of business is of slow 
growth. Prior to engaging in this business 
its customers have gone to other institutions 
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for this class of service. The banks have 
been obliged to regain this business in their 
newly established trust departments. This 
has been a naturally slow process. The per- 
sonal trust business has a slow cumulative 
growth and the new trust department does 
not show profits quickly from this class of 
service. Corporate trust features of its busi- 
ness show a faster growth but this is largely 
dependent on the size of the city, its develop- 
ment as a financial center for security under- 
writings, the growth and standing of the 
bank’s own investment department, and the 
reputation established by the bank for its 
care, speed and skill in handling corporate 
trusteeships. In the light of this history it 
is natural that the trust department 
been considered a side the 
formers in the main tent. 


has 


show by per- 


Cost and Charges for Personal Trust Service 


Not only has the volume growth been slow 
in this class of Jusiness but its profits have 
been small compared to the yolume profits 
of other departments of the bank. Up to 
the beginning of the world war the per- 
sonal trust business in most states was handi- 
capped in its earnings by fees specified in 
statutes and court allowances established 
during a long period of low operating costs 
of business and during a time when this 
Class of service was Compensated as a side 
issue to a lawyer's practice and as an addi- 
tion to charges for legal service. 

It is only in the past ten years that com- 
pensation for this class of work has come to 
be even adequately related to costs. Three 
main causes have brought this about. They 
are the mounting clerical and other operat- 
ing costs brought out of the war period; the 
lengthening of the time needed for cGlosing 
estates caused by the advent of the federal 
income and estate taxes which in many cases 
have more than doubled the period of estate 
administration by executors and administra- 
tors; and the recognition of a necessary co- 
operation among trust companies similar to 
that developed by clearing house movements 
in the field of general banking. The result 
has been a general raising and standardiza- 
tion of trust charges. This, however, has 
been a slow process. In many states the 
legislatures and courts have been slow ip 
changing regulatory fee restrictions. 

It is only within the last five years that 
the trust companies in the largest centers 
have been able to secure sufficient coopera- 
tion of clearing house activities to meet 


the needs of changing and standardizing fees 


in the particular community to eliminate 
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wasteful charge practices and to meet the 
changed cost situation. Even today the 
charge system of trust departments outside 
the leading cities is in a most unsatisfactory 
condition. However, with the rapid growth 
of trust departments this condition will soon 
he remedied in those cities where there is 
any adequate clearing house activity among 
the banks. 


Underwriters and Corporate Trust Charges 
These comments have related primarily to 
fees for personal trust service. The charges 
for corporate service have been confronted 
by the same conditions growing out of in- 
creasing costs but have not been handicapped 
by statutory or court regulation except in 
receivership and bankruptcy proceedings and 
in foreclosure cases. Generally 
court allowances and statutory 
have been more 


speaking 
control in 
these Gases elastic and 
adequate. 

The principal factor that has militated 
against adequate fees for corporate service 
has been the natural tendency on the part 
of underwriters to keep the cost of trustee 
service at as low a figure as practicable. 
In former practice the underwriter made 
his bid for financing on the basis of his 
own profits. Now the practice has developed 
of making financing bids show the entire fi- 
nancing cost including not only underwriting 
profit but trustees’ and lawyers’ fees as well. 
This has given the trustee a chance to come 
more closely in touch with the underwriter 
and an opportunity to convince him of the 
needed changes to bring corporate fees to a 
reasonably profitable basis. 

There is, however, a growing tendency on 
the part of underwriters, that are not incor- 
porated banks, to separate trusteeship and 
paying functions and to give the trust de- 
partment the trusteeship and keep the pay- 
ing of principal and interest in their own 
hands. Probably two reasons are mainly re- 
sponsible for this situation, one the dis- 
closure of the names of customers resulting 
from the income tax law and the other the 
constantly reducing margin of underwriting 
profits. The former may be traced to the 
bad practice, which has now been almost 
entirely eliminated, of a few corporate trus- 
tees haying bond departments, using the 
hames of bond customers disclosed by trust 
department and the latter to add 
small underwriting profits the compensation 
obtained by performing paying agency serv- 
ice. All this has reduced the field of trust 
profit in the corporate end of the business. 


records, 


Movement Toward Increased Compensation 
In considering the entire question of trust 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 


President, First National Bank and President First Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago 


charges it must be borne in mind that while 
the movement toward increased fees is pro- 
gressing favorably so that current 
may be taken on to 
basis of increased operating costs, there 
still remains in all the older trust depart- 
ments a substantial volume of business where 
the charges were fixed years ago on a con- 
tract the life of the trust. In a 
too large volume of this particular business, 
trust departments find that the charges in 
effect barely pay costs where they do not 
show a real loss. In many of these cases 
the original contract prices for trust service 
cannot be changed—and the particular trusts 
have become so integral a part in the known 
good will of the business of the bank that 
to resign the trust would have a materially 
bad effect on the bank’s reputation for carry- 
ing out trust discretions imposed upon it by 
customers who have relied upon it faithfully 
to perform trusts long after the makers of 
them have passed away. 


business 


show a profit on the 


basis for 


Problems of Personnel and Competition 


most familiar with this branch 
of a bank's activity it is trite to say that, 
aside from the protective features thrown 
around trust service by the reputation and 
business sagacity of the directors and gen- 
eral staff, which is crystallized in what is 


To those 
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commonly termed the bank’s general policy, 
and the capital assets of the bank, combined 
with the facilities for the comfort and con- 
venience of its patrons in the way of loca- 
tion and office equipment, all the trust de- 
partment has to sell is personal service. 
This means that the relationship of the 
payroll account to gross receipts is by far 
the largest item. 

To secure competent trust officials and con- 
tact men in the trust department is a diffi- 
cult problem under normal circumstances. 
In the past ten years the competition for 
competent men with trust experience has 
been so keen on account of the faster en- 
trance of new trust departments into the 
field, that even a man of fair capacity and 
limited experience has been able to better 
himself by leaving an older trust depart- 
ment to help establish a new one. This has 
been an additional and abnormal factor dur- 
ing this particular period in its effect upon 
salaries and has played a strong part in 
sausing the salary expense item in the 
budget to take a sharp curve upward. 

Such increases have been necessary to 
hold good men and have been strongly felt 
in the older trust departments. Another 


factor in increased costs is due to the added 
trust competition by sO many new entrants 
into the field who with insufficient experi- 


ence and inadequate methods and records 
of cost accounting have installed and adver- 
tised services in connection with old line 
trust functions which do not pay their way 
but which the older fiduciaries are obliged 
to meet in order to maintain caste in the 
eyes of their customers. Of course time, ex- 
perience and standardization of service will 
equalize or minimize some of these present- 
ly untoward factors. 


Comparing Trust Values and Banking Assets 

In view of the growth of trust business 
of state and national banks in recent years, 
I have often wondered how many bank offi- 
cials outside of trust departments realize 
the volume of property values held in such 
departments as compared with the assets 
belonging to the bank itself. Very few states 
require the publication of such trust depart- 
ment figures and very few banks publish 
them voluntarily. Even if they were pub- 
lished it would be impracticable to compare 
the bank statements showing such figures 
because it is common practice to carry cor- 
porate stocks held in trust and agency ac- 
counts either at cost or at par values, where 
the stock has a par yalue, or at some uni- 
form nominal amount per share in the case 
of stocks having no par value. The face 
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value of bonds and notes usually represents 
in the aggregate a close approximation to 
market values. While these may comprise 
the larger volume of trust investments the 
volume of stocks taken over when trusts 
are created is relatively large and constitutes 
a heavy volume of value in trust assets. 

As a matter of interesting information we 
estimated recently the value of the securi- 
ties held in the trust and agency accounts 
in the trust department of the First Trust 
and Savings Bank and found they approxi- 
mated a total value several times the value 
of that bank’s deposits and well approached 
the value of the combined assets of the 
bank itself and those of The First National 
Bank of Chicago with which it is affiliated 
through common ownership of stock. 


Volume and Character of Trust Business 

This yolume of trust growth has been at- 
tained in a period of twenty-four years as 
compared with an asset growth spread over 
twenty-four years in the case of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank and covering sixty- 
four years in the case of The First National 
Bank. The trust accounts considered com- 
prised the securities and real estate, but not 
the cash held as agent, trustee under wills. 
trust agreements and court orders, and held 
as executor, administrator, conservator and 
guardian. 

If in addition to this there were to be 
taken into consideration the amount of col- 
lateral and real estate the title to which is 
held by the bank as trustee under bond and 
note issues the volume of property value 
which the bank owns as fiduciary would be 
more than quadrupled. In making these 
estimates there was not considered the value 
of outstanding stock certificates of corpora- 
tions bearing the countersignature of the 
bank as transfer agent or registrar. In ad- 
dition to all this attained volume of present 
trusts there is the constantly accumulating 
potential trust volume represented by wills 
and insurance trust agreements either on 
file in the trust department or existing in 
the customers’ possession which are con- 
verted into actual trust assets each year. 


Proper Survey of Trust Assets 

A survey of trust assets based upon ap- 
proximate yalues made from time to time 
will serve to call attention to the large rela- 
tive volume of property held and the volume 
of business done in the trust department 
compared with the bank’s other business. 
This comparison is frequently lost to view 
because of the practice of carrying many 
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AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY TO STABILIZE GOLD VAL- 
UES AND INTERNATIONAL MONETARY SITUATION 


EUROPEAN COMMENT ON FEDERAL RESERVE POLICIES 
PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


Economist and Banker, Stockholm, Sweden. 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


As one of the most eminent of European economists and authorities 


on international monetary affairs, the views expressed by Dr. Cassel, relative to Federal 
Reserve policies and the commanding influence of America’s creditor position and gold 
holdings, derive a particular interest at this time when there is a renewed tendency 


toward gold exports. 


He places stress upon the advisability of closer cooperation between 


the United States and central banking institutions of Europe and particularly with the 
Bank of England in effecting stabilization in gold values and general price levels.) 


FACT of fundamental importance 

which must be thoroughly grasped 

in order to form a true understand- 
ing of the present international monetary 
situation is that the United States has taken 
the position of the leading gold standard 
country of the world and has increased the 
elasticity in the connection between currency 
and gold to a degree which has surpassed 
all previous experience. Consequently, the 
way in which the monetary authorities of the 
United States regulate the value of the dol- 
lar, has a commanding influence on the value 
of gold. 

The peculiar position of the United States 
with regard to the regulation of the value of 
gold is supported by two circumstances. First, 
the United States has accumulated a very 
great gold reserve, which is not actually 
used as a basis for the creation of credit. 
From this reserve it is able to supply almost 
any amount of gold that could in practice 
be asked for by the outside world. Secondly, 
the United States is rich enough to allow it- 
self the luxury of storing any amount of 
gold that may be sent to it without allow- 
ing such fresh gold supplies to have any effect 
upon the volume of credit. Thus, gold ex- 
ports need not cause a fall in the American 
price level, nor need gold imports bring about 
a rise of prices. In these circumstances the 
United States is in a position to exercise 
an independent control of the value of its 
currency, and the value of gold has simply 
to follow suit. The price level of the world 
is therefore virtually under the control of 
the Federal Reserve authorities. 


What Induced Concentration of Gold 
It is important that this fact should be 


acknowledged as such before we enter upon 
any consideration of the merits or drawbacks 
of the situation. Some people seem to have 
been a little too hasty in denouncing the 
American authorities for what they regard 
as an injurious development. The United 
States has been charged with deliberately 
collecting an enormous stock of gold in order 
to acquire control of the metal. It has 
even been said that it has instituted a kind 
of gold valorization comparable to the Bra- 
zilian valorization of coffee. This, of course, 
is not the case. Gold accumulated in the 
United States, first, because ruined countries 
sent their gold to America as their last and 
only means of paying for commodities ur- 
gently needed. Secondly, a number of coun- 
tries have found it advantageous to keep a 
gold balance in the United States as a guar- 
antee for a reconstructed gold standard. The 
United States has no direct responsibility for 
the position that has arisen; and it is quite 
true, as has been pointed out in America, 
that the outside world could take back very 
considerable quantities of gold from the Unit- 
ed States at any moment it chose to do so. 


The United States, however, may with 
more reason be held responsible for its fa- 
vorable balance of payments, which continu- 
ally necessitates great imports of gold. The 
liberal credits which the United States has 
extended to the rest of the world have to a 
considerable extent been balanced by capital 
movements in the opposite direction, and the 
net capital export is insufficient to adjust 
the balance of payments. It may reasonably 
be held that this situation could be bettered 
by lowering the general level of interest rates 
in the United States. It may therefore be 
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said that American banking authorities 
should regulate their discount rates so as to 
encourage such an export of capital as would 
make gold imports unnecessary. Although 
such a policy would doubtless bring advan- 
tages to America, we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that an argument of that kind would 
naturally be viewed in America as represent- 
ing mainly European or other outside in- 
terests. 


Stabilizing Currency and Value of Gold 

The ultimate and only convincing proof of 
the correctness of American banking policy 
must clearly be sought in its effects upon 
the purchasing power of the dollar. Taking 
a summary view of the history of the dollar 
since 1922, we cannot but give the American 
authoritities the highest credit for the very 
valuable service they have rendered in stab- 
ilizing the value of their own currency and 
thereby, indirectly, stabilizing the value of 
gold. This result has been won by treating 
the superfluous gold accumulations as a re- 
serve to be kept for the purpose of meeting 
possible future demands, and not allowing 
it to provide a additional credit 
which would have caused a rise in the general 
level of prices. critics of American 
policy do not seem to have appreciated its 
value to the world’s economic development. 


basis for 


some 


Significance of Price Movements in the 
United States 


In making this general acknowledgment 
of American policy we should not, however, 
overlook the deviation from stability which 
has occurred lately. In fact, the 
price level has for more than 
shown a downward trend. The 


American 
two years 
Bureau of 


Labor index number of wholesale prices was 
depressed from 161 in February, 1925 to 144 


in April, 1927. This reduction of 10 per cent 
is too serious to be neglected. No doubt it 
has had an adverse effect upon the economic 
development of the United States, and al- 
though the country has been rich and pro- 
gressive enough to triumph over its diffi- 
culties, it unquestionable that very 
important interests, mainly perhaps agri- 
culture, would have been better served by a 
more complete stabilization of the dollar. 
This is, of course still more true if account 
be taken of all the unnecessary difficulties 
which have been brought on other countries 
by the continual rise in the value of gold. 
This well-founded criticism is sometimes 
met by the remark that the United States 
cannot be expected to inflate its currency 
in order to please the rest of the world! 
The remark is, of course, futile. 


seems 


No sensible 
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person would ask for such a thing. What we 
demand from the American banking authori- 
ties is simply that they should carry on 
the stabilizing policy, which they have ac- 
tually followed for years, in a_ still 
more consistent and efficient way. The lower- 
ing of the discount rates of the Federal 
Reserve System which took place in August 
Was a step in the right direction. This 
measure has already proved sufficient to 
check the fall of prices and even to raise 
the level of prices to something like the mean 
level for the last six years. 


some 


Basis for International Cooperation 

Obviously such a policy of price stabiliza- 
tion would be just as much in the interests 
of the United States as of the rest of the 
world. Countries which have accepted gold 
as a common standard inevitably share a 
common interest in the preservation of the 
stability of this standard. Cooperation be- 
tween the gold standard countries for this 
purpose, including such redistribution of the 
gold reserves as may be necessary, should 
therefore be regarded as a natural and in- 
deed self-evident thing. Clearly this cooper- 
ation must primarily take place between the 
Federal Reserve System and the Bank of 
England. It would be absolutely false to 
represent such cooperation as a_ sacrificing 
of American to British and European in- 
terests. 

Evidently successful international coopera- 
tion for the stabilization of the gold standard 
would be very much hampered unless the 
central authorities of the Federal Reserve 
Board were given a free hand with power to 
use it. Certain tendencies in the direction 
of giving greater freedom to the regional 
banks have caused much discussion during 
the past year. In this case a purely internal 
American interest appears to be at stake, 
but American separatists should remember 
that. whatever may be the independence of 
the different States, they have a common 
monetary standard and are bound to use the 
same dollar. 

To maintain the value of the dollar is a 
task which only a central authority with 
full powers can discharge. It could not be 
done by a purely advisory body. If now and 
then critical remarks are made here in Eu- 
rope on the monetary policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board, everybody in America should 
understand that enlightened European opin- 
ion is not seeking to interfere in American 
matters in any shape or form, but is merely 
desirous that the international reactions 
of American banking policy should be fully 
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WHY TRUSTEES ARE OPPOSED TO INVESTMENT OF 
TRUST FUNDS IN STOCKS 


WHEN THEORY IS INCOMPATIBLE WITH PRACTICE AND EXPERIENCE 


HAROLD C. KNAPP 
Vice-president and Trust Officer, Fidelity Trust Company of New York 


(IeprTor’s NOTE: 


In connection acith certain theories publicly urged by several col- 


lege professors recently, advocating that trustees depart from accustomed policy by in- 
vesting trust funds in the stocks of corporations, the views of a number of erperienced 


trust companies have been solicited. 


The response was almost unanimously in opposition 


of making stocks legal investments for trust funds as entailing unealled for hazards and 
Without going into theoretical discussion, Mr. Knapp, among others, 
believe to be the prevailing attitude on the subject among corporate 


Obvious dangers. 
sets forth what we 
fiduciaries. ) 


T is significant that the voices which have 

been recently raised in advocacy of the 

investment of trust funds by trustees in 
the common and preferred stocks of cor- 
porations, proceed chiefly from academic and 
theoretical sources rather than from those who 
are actually engaged in the problems of fidu- 
ciary protection and management. This 
radical departure from accepted and = con- 
servative trust investment policy is urged 
on the theory that greater income would be 
derived for the beneficiaries from 
vestments than by keeping such funds em- 
ployed in the field of bond investments. It 
is asserted that the investment in stock is 
the only true kind of investment: in other 
words, that in order to produce real income 
must be an owner or partner in the 
business and, therefore, have his money pro- 
ducing rather than be a lender. This _ is, 
apparently, entirely an academic and theo- 
retical position to take. 

It is well recognized that there are two 
kinds of capital, owned capital and borrowed 
capital. Each produce 
upon the risk involved. It is also well un- 
derstood among financiers that a Gorpora- 
tion with the proper financial structure would 
have a certain proportion of owned capital 
and a certain proportion of borrowed capi- 
tal. If it were a railroad corporation, for 
example, the borrowed capital would be a 
greater proportion than in the case of an 
industrial corporation. However, from a 
practical standpoint the trust Companies are 
interested in the safety, primarily, of the 
funds placed with them. 


stock in- 


one 


does income based 


Distinction Between Owned and Borrowed 
Capital 


It is a well recognized principle in the 


courts which upon 
ships that they cannot speculate with the 
assets of an estate and that the primary 
duty of the trustee is to safeguard the prin- 
cipal involved. This fundamental legal atti- 
tude, if I may call it that, on the part of 
the various courts applies as much to indi- 
vidual trustees as it does to corporate fidu- 
ciaries. We know from experience that if a 
trustee were to go to the court 
list of investments 


pass trustees custodian- 


showing a 
consisting of common 
stocks of corporations and even many pre- 
ferred even where the trustee was 
given a rather wide latitude of discretionary 
power, the court would criticise the trustee. 
If a loss were shown by reason of specula- 
tive tendencies of the trustee, they would 
surcharge the accounts of the trustee for 
the amount of loss. The rule of the courts 
has always that a trustee must use 
the ordinary care and precaution which the 
average prudent business man would use in 
and about similar affairs. This certainly 
would not permit the trustee to enter the 
speculative field in investment matters. 


stocks, 


been 


To make stocks legal investments for trust 
funds is a dangerous theory and might well 
result in considerable widows and 
orphans of funds accumulated by sacrifice 
and serious effort on the part of individuals 
to protect their families, resulting in hard- 
ships and even poverty. It destroys entire- 
lv the idea of thrift and conservative man- 
agement. We talk about the dangers of in- 
dividuals receiving large sums of money, 
pointing out that they are too often the vie- 
tims of the many unscrupulous stock sales- 
men and we endeavor in every way to show 
to people of means the real need of the ayi- 
pointment of an executor and trustee who 
will really conserve the principal placed with 


loss to 
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the trustee for the benefit of those whom 
the trustor has made dependent upon him. 
If we are serious about this we certainly 
cannot advocate the investment in stock of 
corporations, generally speaking. 

Of course it is to be recognized that there 
are, no doubt, a number of preferred stocks 
and even some common stocks which might 
turn out to be extremely advantageous in- 
vestments. I would even be willing to go 
so far as to say that there might be some 
preferred stocks which would rank higher. 
as an investment, than certain bonds, but 
to advocate this theory generally would be 
dangerous and unsound, particularly as long 
as it is possible to appoint individuals, who 
are generally unqualified, as trustees. 

It is easy for theorists and professors of 
economics to sit on the side lines, as it were, 
and work out academic theories, with little 
or no knowledge of the result to estates. I 
refrain from discussing, from a purely eco- 
nomic theoretical standpoint, the doctrines 
that they advocate, but I feel very certain, 
from a practical standpoint, that the dangers 
involved in their theories are very great. 

Fundamental Difference Between Stocks 


and Bonds 
I wonder if they do not lose sight of the 


fundamental difference between stocks and 
bonds. Stock represents ownership in the 
corporation—that is to say the individual 
who owns stock is a partner in the business 
and, therefore, suffers all the vicissitudes 
that the business itself must suffer. The 
stockholder can only receive his money 
when, as and if the corporation is liqui- 
dated, unless he can find someone willing 
to relieve him of the stock by purchase. In 
other words he has no legal right to demand 
from the corporation at any time, except upon 
dissolution, payment of the investment he 
has made. All creditors of every description 
must be paid before he can expect to receive 
any money. He only has an interest in the 
net worth of the corporation whose stock 
he owns. 

On the other hand a bond owner has an 
obligation from the corporation; he has a 
definite promise by the corporation to pay 
the face amount of the bonds he owns at a 
definite future time. In addition to that 
he has absolute security pledged with a 
trustee to insure the payment of the total 
bond issue, except of course, in the case of 
debenture or income bonds. He has the 
advantage of careful watching by trustees 
to see that the pledged property is kept in 
order, that it is covered by insurance, ete. 
In other words all proper precautions are 
taken in the form of covenants contained in 
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the mortgage agreement to protect the bond- 
holders. 

If the corporation is not a successful one, 
as it is contemplated that it would be, the 
bondholder has at least the right to foreclose 
the lien of the mortgage and take his pay- 
ment out of the proceeds of the sale of the 
pledged property. Very often in the practi- 
eal working out of this the stockholder may 
be assessed for the benefit of the bondholders, 
which is a further argument against the 
investment of trust funds in stocks, as well 
as an argument for investment in bonds, 
because it subjects the trustee stockholder 
to the possibility of having to pay out prin- 
cipal of the trust to safeguard his invest- 
ment, while it gives to the trustee owner of 
a bond the protection of having someone else 
after him who must pay in order to protect 
the investment he has. 

Re de 
DISCRETION AS TO INVEST- 
MENT OF TRUST FUNDS IN 


CORPORATE STOCKS 

The trust officer of one of the leading trust 
companies of New York City writes as fol- 
lows relative to arguments recently advanced 
in favor of the investment of trust funds 
in stocks: 

“My own feeling is that where trust com- 
panies have discretion as to investments 
that in some circumstances investments in 
selected high class stocks may be advisable 
It depends, however, on so many factors 
such as the size of the estate, necessities of 
the beneficiaries, principally the necessity 
for taking no chances whatsoever, and other 
factors which may apply to particular cases 
that no general rule can be laid down. 

“IT am merely throwing out the thought 
that it cannot be said that at no time should 
a trustee ever invest in any stocks under 
any circumstances. I agree that any theory 
of investing in stocks advocated publicly to 
trustees would be most harmful. Perhaps 
the majority of testators provide that invest- 
ments can be made only in legal securities, 
which, of course, under the present state of 
the law are confined to bonds and mortgages 
of a stated class. Investments legal for trus- 
tees having been provided as a matter of law, 
the courts are very strict in the interpreta- 
tion of the rights and duties of trustees. But 
where the testator, himself, gives discretion 
to the trustee to invest in stocks, then, if 
the trustee has a properly equipped invest- 
ment force, there is no reason why invest- 
ments of an estate, certainly in part other 
conditions to which I have referred permit- 
ting. should not be made in stocks. 

















EXTRAORDINARY INCREASE IN TRUST APPOINTMENTS 
UNDER WILLS 


WHEN A GOOD IDEA TAKES HOLD OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 


FRANCIS H. SISSON 
Vice-president, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


(Epiror’s Note: Jn the following address presented at the recent Ninth Mid-Winter 
Trust Conference in New York, Mr. Sisson summarizes the interesting results obtained 
from a nationwide questionnaire conducted by the Committee on Publicity of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers Association. Among other salient facts dis- 
closed, was the tremendous increase in the number of appointments received by trust 
companies as executors and trustees under wills; the imposing list of eminent Americans 
who have named trust companies and banks in preference to individuals; the “signing 
up” of bank and trust company officers and directors; the growing tendency among men 
of large as well as moderate means to select corporate fiduciaries and the greater oppor- 
tunities for trust service which inheres in the wider distribution of wealth.) 


HE United States is growing estate- 

minded. This is a cheering message 

to bring to the trust officers of our 
financial institutions. The statement is based 
on the results of a national survey just com- 
pleted by the Trust Company Division of 
the American Bankers Association. While 
the steady and consistent growth in the re- 
sources of the trust companies has indicated 
the increasing part that they are playing 
in the economic life of the nation, there has 
not been adequately revealed the vital—if 
unobtrusive—roéle that they are filling in con- 
serving the estates that are left behind. 

This important service is seldom shown in 
the balance sheet—so the public at large is 
hardly conscious of the billions of dollars in 
trust funds that the corporate fiduciaries 
are holding and safeguarding for individuals. 
It is not uncommon for a large trust company 
to have more in individual trust funds than 
it has in deposits. I am willing to venture 
the opinion that the American people are 
only partially conscious of what great serv- 
ices the modern corporate fiduciary per- 
forms—and can perform—in their behalf. 


Remarkable Increase in Trust Appointments 


Under Wills 

In December, the Committee on Publicity 
of the Trust Company Division sent out a 
questionnaire to trust companies and banks 
doing a trust business. In this, it requested 
them to report how many times during each 
of the past five years they had been named 
as executor or trustee under wills. This 
included wills that had already been pro- 
bated and wills in which these institutions 


knew that they had been named. Returns 
have come in from more than one thousand 
institutions, located in all sections of the 
country. When the responses were compiled, 
they showed a _ perfectly astounding fact: 
The number of times that these trust com- 
panies and banks were named as executor 
or trustee under wills during 1927 was four 
and one-half times as great as the total 
for 1923. Indeed, the 1927 total was greater 
than the combined figures for the three years 
of 1923, 1924 and 1925! 

It is hard for anyone to grasp just what 
these figures mean—what a striking testi- 
monial this is of the growing public recog- 
nition of their superiority in the settlement 
of estates, but once a good idea takes hold 
in the United States—and there can be no 
doubt but that it is taking hold—it spreads 
with rapidity. 


Eminent Americans Testify to Their Faith 
in Corporate Fiduciary 


Sometimes trust men have sought in vain 
for a satisfactory answer to the perplexing 
question of why a successful American will 
devote a busy lifetime to acquiring a fortune 
and yet fail to spend the part of a single 
day required to take the simple steps neces- 
sary to conserve his estate. It is claimed 
that only fifteen out of every hundred Amer- 
icans who leave estates leave wills. Why 
this is true, is one of life’s little mysteries 
to me. But, if we have despaired over this 
national shortcoming, perhaps we can find a 
measure of encouragement in the present 
strong trend toward the corporate executor 
and trustee. 
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There is another development of just as 
much significance: Within the past two or 
three years, some of the ablest and most 
prominent men in the United States—the 
captains of industry, the nation’s greatest 
publicists, our foremost financiers and men 
of outstanding achievement—have named 
corporate fiduciaries to settle their estates 
or to see that their wishes, expressed in 
their wills, are carried out through trust 
funds. When their wills were probated—and 
thus made public through the newspapers— 
it was found that such eminent men as the 
late Judge Elbert H. Gary, the head of 
America’s largest industrial enterprise; 
Frank A, Munsey and Victor Lawson—the 
two great publishers; Washington A. Roeb- 
ling, the builder of Brooklyn Bridge; W. D. 
Packard. the automobile manufacturer; J. 
Ogden Armour, one of the Big Four Pack- 
ers: John Washburn, the flour miller; An- 
drew W. Preston, president of the United 
Fruit Company; R. J. Reynolds, the tobacco 
manufacturer; John F. Dodge, the Detroit 
automobile manufacturer; James Oliver Cur- 
wood, the writer and noted conservationist ; 
Frederick F. Fitzpatrick, the head of the 
American Locomotive Company: Henry 
Huntington, the railroad builder and patron 
of arts: James E. Madden, sportsman and 
breeder of thoroughbred horses, and W. M. 
Wood, the head of the American Woolen 
Company, had included themselves in this 
list. 

Such a list might be extended at length by 
adding the names of other men who won 
reputations during their lifetimes for con- 
spicuous achievement and for their fine sense 
of money values. Intrusting the settlement 
of their estates to these trust 
was, of course, due to recognition of the 
fact that the corporate executor is better 
qualified than any private individual to han- 
dle such an involved and intricate task. For 
what individual has sound business judg- 
ment, proved investment ability, thorough in- 
vestment information, unquestioned financial 
standing, well organized clerical facilities 
and a continuing existence, all of which are 
essential requirements in the man- 
agement of an estate? 


organizations 


proper 


Officers and Directors Name Their Own 
Institutions 


In the financial work, the same trend is 
to be observed: the officers and directors of 
trust companies and banks are naming their 
own Companies to act as executors and trus- 
tees under their own wills. When such an 
official intrusts the settlement of his own 
estate to the institution with which he has 
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been identified, this is certainly a most con- 
vincing demonstration of faith in the serv- 
ice that is offered to the public. So when 
the will of the late John J. Mitchell—the 
executive head of the great Chicago Trust 
Company—was probated, it was found that 
he had named his own institution as execu- 
tor and trustee; Francis L. Hine, chairman 
of the board of one of New York’s oldest 
national banks, designated his own bank in 
his will to administer trust funds. These 
are merely two instances out of many that 
might be cited to show the faith of bankers 
in the corporate fiduciary. 

It is a natural ambition for any trust 
company or bank doing a trust business to 
seek the handling of the largest estates: and, 
if we will inspect the record, it will be 
shown that these men and women, who have 
built up fortunes through their financial 
judgment, have come to recognize the ad- 
vantages that the experienced corporate fidu- 
ciary has over even the best qualified indi- 
vidual. 

Million Dollar Estates 

In the questionnaire that the Trust Com- 
pany Division sent out, the trust companies 
and banks were requested to set down the 
number of million dollar estate in which 
they had been named to act as executor or 
trustee. While a considerable number of in- 
stitutions replied that they did not have the 
information cGlassified in this exact form, a 
compilation of the returns where the million 
dollar estates were specifically mentioned re- 
veals that this group of trust companies and 
banks has been named during the past 
years in a total of 66S estates valued at a 
million dollars or more. <A striking contrast 
is afforded by reflecting that Wash- 
ington, one of the wealthiest men of his time, 
left an estate worth only $530,000 at his 
death. 

Here again the trend is impressive: In 
1923, the total of million dollar estates was 
48; in 1924, 69; in 1925, 101; in 1926, 151 and 
in 1927 a total of 298. In other words, the 
number of times that trust Companies and 
banks were named as executor or trustee in 
estates of $1,000,000 or more during the past 
year was six times as great as in 1923. 


five 


George 


Trust Service Appeals to Men of Moderate 
Means 


Mentioning million dollar estates might 
lead the public to the erroneous conclusion 
that trust service is available for only the 
very wealthy. Nothing could be more un- 
fortunate and nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Men of moderate means as well 
as men of wealth all over the country are 
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leaving the work of settling their estates in 
the hands of those who make a specialized 
business of it. <A large number of trust 
companies have had years of experience in 
handling every detail of estate management 
—so they have highly trained staffs and all 
the equipment for performing this intricate 
and exacting work. 


Increase in Executor and Trustee 
Appointments 
interesting facts are 
the returns from the 1,091 trust companies 
and banks, of which $22 reported that they 
either had not sought this business or that 
they had not actually served in the capacity 
of executor or trustee. The grand totals 
for the five yvears—showing the number of 
times that the 750 active 
numed as executor or 
are as follows: 
19.23 1924 

Dy SOD T.S7TS 


Some disclosed by 


institutions were 
trustee under wills— 


1925 


12,926 


1926 
19,128 
Naturally the trust companies which have 
been established for a number of years and 
have «advertised their succeed in 
getting the largest number of estates for set- 
tlement. While there is no way of telling 
which trust companies and banks’ were 
among those reporting their results, one in- 
stitution revealed that it had been named 
3.000 times during 1927. There was one 
other corporate fiduciary in the thousand-or- 
better class. 
There institutions, which 
named 200 times or more during 1927. 
There were 44 institutions 
named between 100 and 200 
1927. 
There 
named 


1927 
27,983 


services, 


were 27 were 


which 
times 


were 
during 


were 60 
between 
past year. 


institutions which were 
50 and 100 times during the 


Thus, it may be observed that only about 
one-sixth of the trust companies and banks 
which replied to this inquiry succeeded in 
being named annually as executor or trustee 
under fifty or more wills. However, 
is this to be taken into account 
ing these figures: 


there 
in consider- 
in a great many instances, 
trust companies and banks have been named 
in wills that have been drawn, although this 
fact is not known to them, because the wills 
are not intrusted to them for safekeeping. 


Wealth in Smaller Communities 
Another noteworthy feature of this na- 
tional survey is the number of cases in which 
trust companies and banks in the smaller 
cities report that they have been appointed 
to act under wills involving million dollar 
estates. If anyone has the notion that the 
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habitat of the millionaires is confined to our 
largest cities, this false idea would have 
speedily vanished by an inspection of the 
responses to this questionnaire. 

In one small town in a section where an 
oil boom brought in gushers of wealth, one 
small institution reported it had been named 
aus executor or trustee in five million dollar 
estates one vear and in six 
the next year. 


similar estates 
In a sizable city in the south- 
west, one company reported that it had been 
designated as executor or trustee under 47 
wills during 1927—nine of which were for 
estates of a million dollars or more. The 
previous year, out of 22 designations seven 
were for estates in this class. 

In a nearby eastern state, one trust com- 
pany wrote that it had been named under 
about 125 wills, of which ten were for estates 
of over the million dollar mark. In one of 
the eastern cities an institution just one year 
old reported it had been named in twenty 
wills all carrying trust features and five of 
this number were in the million dollar class. 
From a little midwestern city, a small bank 
wrote in to state that it had been named 
under a single will in 1923 and again one 
time in 1924. There was no result the next 
year and four for 1926. However, 1927 re- 
vealed that the bank had been designated 
under eleven wills, one of which was drawn 
covering a million dollar estate. “The trust 
business was not advertised or solicited until 
the middle of 1927”’—a _ pencil 
the questionnaire sheet read. 

It cannot be said that million dollar es- 
tates are common in all parts of the United 
States. “There ain’t no such animal around 
here,” one corn-belt banker observed, 
compelling candor. However, not 
two or three hundred miles from there, a 
trust officer wrote: “In our community. 
estates over $1,000,000 are exceedingly rare. 
Ifowever, of late, there seems to have been 
un increase in middle size estates—that is, 
those ranging between $500,000 and $1,000,- 
OOO. The wider distribution of wealth in 
this country is opening up opportunities for 
trust service that were little dreamed of 2 
few years ago.” 


notation on 


with 
more than 


Trust Service Making Extraordinary Strides 
Reviewing the results of this national sur- 
vey, the conclusion that trust service is mak- 


ing sweeping strides would 
fully justified. A 3874 per 
four years certainly would 
who follows the trends of business. There 
appears to be every indication that this 
growth will continue, for, as I remarked. be 


appear to be 
cent increase in 
impress anyone 
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fore, the trust company development is hardly 
through the pioneering period, and the Amer- 
ican people as a whole are just beginnnig to 
recognize the superior qualifications of the 
corporate executor and trustee over the in- 
dividual executor. 

Personally, I must confess a great deal of 
satisfaction over the impressive increases 
that have been shown during each of the 
past five years in the growth of this impor- 
tant trust service. The trust company has 
existed as an institution, qualified for more 
than a hundred years to serve in these ¢a- 
pacities. It may be recalled, however, that 
only slightly more than seven years ago, this 
Division undertook through its national pub- 
licity work to acquaint the American people 
with the superior way in which the trust 
companies could serve them. With the funds 
subscribed by a number of institutions, it 
engaged in an advertising campaign in a 
number of the leading national magazines. 
A local advertising service was made avail- 
able at a nominal cost to the smaller trust 
companies and banks to tie in with the gen- 
eral advertising. The national campaign was 
discontinued because a number of the trust 
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PROGRAM OF FIRST SOUTHERN TRUST CONFERENCE 


The First Southern Trust Conference, un- 
der the auspices of the Trust Company Di- 
vision, American Bankers Association, will 
be held in Chattanooga, Tenn., April 20 and 
21, it was announced recently by Walter S. 
McLueas, chairman of the board, Commerce 
Trust Company of Kansas City, Missouri, 
president of the division. Trust companies 
and banks in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina and Tennessee will 
be invited to participate in the sessions. 

The conference will be held in recogni- 
tion of the headway the trust movement is 
making in the Southern States. 

A program par excellence has been ar- 
ranged for the Southern Trust Conference. 
The opening session will have addresses by 
Robert F. Maddox, chairman of the Atlanta 
& Lowry National Bank of Atlanta, on “What 
the Bank President Owes to His Trust De- 
partment ;” Eugene R. Black, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta on ‘“De- 
velopment of Trust Departments in the Na- 
tional Banking System;”’ A. F. Young, vice- 
president of Guardian Trust Company of 
Cleveland, on “Handling Securities in Trust” 
and Harold Stonier, Educational Director of 
the A. I. B., on “How the American Institute 
of Banking Trains Trust Men.” 
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companies—at that time—could not see ia 
the immediate direct results enough of a 
response to justify their further participa- 
tion. While those of us who had long ex- 
perience in advertising have sought to em- 
phasize that it is rarely possible to trace 
the sale of a service directly to a campaign, 
we never had any doubt but that the cumu- 
lative effect of the effort would prove to be 
most yaluable in breaking down the barriers 
to the extension of trust service. 

In my opinion, it is significant that these 
striking increases in the growth of personal 
trust service have followed in the wake of 
our common publicity effort; although I am 
not unmindful of the fact that the trust com- 
panies and banks have constantly enlarged 
their individual appropriations for inform- 
ing the American people of the many ways 
in which they can serve them. ‘Again, it is 
noteworthy that the institutions which have 
been most consistent in carrying their mes- 
sage to the public, have shown the greatest 
growth. The American people take to a good 
idea with surprising alacrity. It is within 
our means to speed up that impressive move- 
Inent. 


, 
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The high spots of the second session will 
be addresses by John A. Reynolds, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company of De- 
troit on the field for life insurance trusts in 
the South; John C. Mechem, vice-president 
of the First Trust and Savings of Chicago 
on the need of standard trust fees: Fred W. 
Ellsworth, vice-president Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company of New Orleans on how te 
advertise trust service. There will also be a 
motion picture entitled “Vanishing For- 
tunes.” 

The third will offer papers by 
Judge H. L. Standeven, vice-president of the 
Exchange Trust Company of Tulsa, Okla., on 
“Pitfalls in Trust Business;” “The Commu- 
nity Trust in Southern States,” by Ralph 
Hayes, director of the New York Community 
Trust and by Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice- 
president of the Wachovia Loan & Trust 
Company of North Carolina on “Making the 
South Will-Conscious.” At the banquet 
James H. Perkins, president of the Farmers 
Loan & Trust Company of New York will 
deliver an address on “Importance of the 
Trust Department in Our Financial System.” 
President Thomas R. Preston of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association will also make some 
remarks and President Walter S. McLucas 
of the Trust Company Division will preside. 


session 
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“Astonishing results—more than 600 
inquiries for the master book from 
10 mailings to list of 1,000 names!” 


Citizens Trust Com- 
pany, Utica, N. Y., en- 
joys truly amazing re- 
turns from its 1927 trust 
campaign. 


NE of the most effective Purse 
trust campaigns consists of 12 
printed letters (the name of 


the reader, his address and the saluta- 
tion printed at the beginning of the 
letter, and the envelope addressed in 
printing type) with return cards that 
the reader can use to invite further 
information in the form of a 32-page 
booklet. The Citizens Trust Com- 
pany used this campaign in 1927, and 
in November reported: 


“We have received over 600 in- 
quiries—over a 60% return on our 
mailing list of 1000. I hesitate to 
mention this because it almost seems 
that one would need Aladdin’s lamp 
to get such results. We are closing 
a splendid amount of business from 
these inquiries, and many prospects 
are on the verge of acting. Being an 
advertising man who has come up 


through the game, I can say with some 
authority that this may be the largest 
return ever brought by a mailing of 


this kind.” 


(Signed) W. L. Fort, Jr., 


Advertising Manager. 


Many other banks report gratifying 
results. One trust officer writes “this 
campaign brought more inquiries, 
more business, than anything we have 
ever used.” Another received “more 
than 600 inquiries from first 3 letters.” 
A third reports “56 inquiries from 
first mailing; campaign more than paid 
for itself the first 2 weeks.” 


Not only resultful but easy to use. 
The letters and return cards are de- 
livered inserted in the envelopes, en- 
velopes sealed (and stamped if you 
wish) ready to be mailed. We fur- 
nish copy for personal letters to an- 
swer requests, mail the book and fol- 
low those inquiries. 


Samples and complete information 
will be sent to trust officers whose 
advertising appropriations permit 
them to buy what they consider the 
most effective trust literature—to se- 
lect it on the basis, not of how little 
it costs, but of how much it will 
produce. Address nearest office. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
BRANCHESAT 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORKAND 10 SOUTH LASALLE ST. CHICAGO 
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Board of Directors 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON 
Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM R. ABBOTT 
President, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


WALTER H. ALFORD 
Vice-President and Comptroller 
The Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


RICHARD J. COLLINS 
The Fulton Street Wholesale MarketCo. 
RICHMOND DEAN 

Vice-President, The Pullman Co. 


HOWARD ELTING 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. B. French Co. 


CHARLES K. FOSTER 


Vice-President, American Radiator Co. 


HALE HOLDEN President 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. 


MARVIN HUGHITT, Jr. 


CARL A. JOHNSON President 

Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis. 
WALTER J. KOHLER 

President, Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 


BENJAMIN H. MARSHALL 
Architect 


ROBERT R. McCORMICK 
President and Editor 
The Chicago Tribune 
GEORGE PICK 
George Pick & Co., Investment Securities 
GEORGE A. RANNEY 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
International Harvester Co. 
GUY A. RICHARDSON 
Vice-President, Chicago Surface Lines 
GEORGE G. THORP 
Vice-President, Illinois Steel Co. 
CHARLES R. WALGREEN 
President, Walgreen Co. 
DANIEL WILLARD 
President, Baltimore € Ohio R. R. Co. 
WARREN WRIGHT 
President, Calumet Baking Powder Co. 
CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 
Vice-President. Union Trust Co. 
CHARLES R. HOLDEN 
Vice-President, Union Trust Co. 
HARRY A. WHEELER 
President, Union Trust Co. 


Co-operating with an official staff thoroughly experi- 
enced in financial matters, the Board of Directors of 
this Bank is composed of men who contribute a wide 
range of seasoned judgment to the problems upon 
which our customers seek counsel and assistance. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 








GUARDING THE PUBLIC AGAINST SPECULATIVE REAL 
ESTATE AND TRUST INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


AMAZING RECORD OF DEFAULT ON INTEREST. AND AMORTIZATION 
PAYMENTS 


KEYES WINTER 
Assistant Attorney General of the State of New York 


(Iprror’s Note: To wage effective war against fraudulent or highly speculative issues 
of real estate mortgage securities, which have flooded the market in growing volume 
during the past six or seven years, it is necessary to place facts before the investing’ 
publie which serve both as warning and as a means of discrimination between good and 


bad. offerings. 


In the following discussion the Assistant Attorney General of New York 


summarizes the results of recent investigations which showed that 40 per cent of 1,105 
realty bond and mortgage issues, outstanding since 1920 and involving a face liability of 
more than one billion dollars, “had defaulted on interest and amortization payments and 


were not self-supporting.” ) 


SELVUURITY is a promise or an obliga- 

tion to pay money, the holder of 

which has some recourse against 
certain valuable property. When these obli- 
gations are divided into small fractions and 
sold to the -indiscriminating public, a great 
opportunity for fraud is presented. Artfully 
described by alluring names and picturesque 
slogans, the business or property underlying 
them is seldom analyzed by the public. The 
individual investment is too small and the 
cost of a proper investigation is too large. 
The public buy securities on hunches and 
rumors and on the judgment and advice of 
people who have inspired trust and confi- 
dence. 

Fraud in the sale of securities is seldom 
accomplished by positive misrepresentations 
of fact. For the most part the public buy 
fake securities through their gullibility and 
their greed for excessive profits. A promise 
or an appearance of profits is sufficient bait. 
And when these promises are flashily deco- 
rated with a picture of something reputed 
to have earned fortunes, the bait is greedily 
swallowed. 


Annual Toll from Security Swindles 


Secretary Mellon has’ estimated that 
$1,700,000,000 was taken annually in security 
swindles. In Secretary Mellon’s estimate we 
find included not only wild cat enterprises 
of frenzied finance, the promotions of dry oil 
wells and fallow copper and gold mines and 
fancy inventions, bucket shops, wash sales 
and rigged markets, but there are also in- 
cluded in this annual toll paid by the public 


millions of dollars that are mishandled and 
appropriated in a fashion that was never 
intended or expected by the investor. In that 
class of financial wrongs, where the public 
money is handled, I place the serial real es- 
tate bonds in small denominations secured 
by uncompleted buildings and also certain 
forms of so-called investment trusts. 

Both of these modern enterprises have a 
common characteristic. They are devices for 
marshalling the small individual funds of 
the public in large reservoirs by persons 0c- 
cupying positions of trust and confidence. In 
the case of the real estate bond the collection 
is for the purpose of erecting large buildings. 
In the case of the investment trust the fund 
is used to assemble blocks of diversified cor- 
porate securities. In both the certificate 
holders have recourse in one instance to a 
revenue producing building and in the other 
to a portfolio of revenue producing stocks. 
soth are speculative in the sense that the 
security fundamentally depends on the earn- 
ings of the underlying properties. 

The particular real estate bond that I refer 
to is a bond issued in a series to the public, 
the holder of which has recourse to an un- 
completed and untenanted building plus an 
arrangement by the fiscal agent to complete 
and tenant the building. The history of these 
bonds begins in 1916 when they rode in on 
the Liberty Loan propaganda and the pub- 
lic education in bond investment. Before 
this, loans on real estate were mostly nego- 
tiated from large capital with the means and 
ability to examine and discriminate. The 
lenders in the first instance were the insur- 
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ance companies, the savings banks, the title 
companies, large estates and houses who pri- 
marily risked their own capital and surplus 
assembled from the public in the shape of 
premiums, deposits and trust funds. In this 
period the public’s money was not directly 
risked in an uncompleted building, but these 
corporations were liable directly to the pub- 
lic who had direct recourse to their capital 
and surplus. 
Investigation of Real Estate Bond and 
Mortgage Operations 

The investigation of the Attorney General 
in the modern form of the real estate bond 
and mortgage disclosed an entirely different 
and an unsafe condition. Fifteen corpora- 
tions, most of them foreign to the State of 
New York, had outstanding 1,105 issues in- 
volving a face liability of over one billion 
dollars. The larger portion were issued since 
1920. The recourse of the holders of these 
bonds is two large apartment houses, hotels, 
office buildings and miscellaneous buildings, 
all of which depend. for the most part for 
value and marketability upon the earnings 
of the buildings. In one instance the build- 
ing was promoted for a railroad terminal 
in Chicago. They are all huge commercial 
enterprises dependent for their value on 
good will and the public fancy. They were 


all of them at the time of their promotion 
pure speculations. 


Of these 1,105 bond issues more than 98 
per cent were sold and the proceeds were 
collected and held by the bond houses before 
the ground was broken. In none of these 
issues was there any recourse by the bond 
holder to any property except the projected 
building. 


Resources Limited to Proceeds of Sale 
Bonds 

By this setup, the only means provided for 
finishing the building was the proceeds from 
the sales of the bonds, and out of this comes 
large finance charges, interest and taxes dur- 
ing construction, legal fees and other similar 
charges, all of which are of course levied 
before the building received its share. For 
putting up the building the only cash avail- 
able is for the most part that provided by 
the bond house payable during the periods 
of construction. 

Now the resources of these bond houses 
are for the most part limited to the proceeds 
of the sale of these bonds. They are practi- 
cally selling agents and intermediaries be- 
tween the bond holder and the building. The 
original capital of these companies is ridicu- 
lously small. In one of them with an under- 
writing liability of over $50,000,000 the orig- 
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inal capital did not exceed $250,000. To this, 
however, a book surplus of $9,000,000 had 
been added since 1916. 

It is obvious from this therefore that the 
recourse of the bondholder for the comple- 
tion of his building was limited almost en- 
tirely to the money that he himself has paid 
for the bond. In other words, it is his 
money that goes into the building and sup- 
ports it until it is placed on an earning basis. 
Upon these facts I hold that the proceeds of 
these bonds, the public’s money, were trust 
funds and must be used for completing the 
building and putting it in the condition fully 
tenanted that was advertised as security for 
the bonds. It is just as much the duty of 
these bond houses to apply these funds for 
this purpose and to at all times keep them 
protected against the general risk of their 
business, as it is for the banker to protect 
his customers’ deposits and the insurance 
company to protect its customers’ premiums 
from the speculations and risks of their busi- 
nesses. It is a fraud upon the public to use 
these collections from them for certain spe- 
cific buildings for any other purpose than 
the particular buildings for which they were 
collected. 


Glaring Evidence of Fraud, Default and 
Failure 

Now the investigation of the Attorney Gen- 
eral under the Martin Act last year uncov- 
ered an interesting condition. The funds 
collected from the public from the sale of 
these bonds were all dumped in one pot in 
each of these companies. The proceeds of 
bonds for buildings in Chicago were min- 
gled with the proceeds of the bonds for 
buildings in Oscelusa, Ga. The proceeds of 
all bonds were used indiscriminately to take 
over and operate hotels, apartment houses, 
railroad terminals and office buildings which 
had defaulted or failed. These defaulted 
properties were carried as assets against the 
bond houses’ general liability for building 
advances. Out of 1,105 issues over 40 per 
cent had defaulted on interest and amortiza- 
tion payments and were not self-supporting. 
In every such instance the bondholders were 
not notified of these defaults or failures, but 
the coupons were paid out of the general 
pot. In other words, the bad bonds are 
floating at the expense of the good bonds. 

This situation reached its climax in the 
failure of one of these houses pending my 
investigation. The public, instead of con- 
servative bonds secured by completed build- 
ings, to their horror and grief suddenly dis- 
covered that their security was either holes 


in the ground or steel framework or unten- 
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anted buildings. Very little of their money 
for the completion of these buildings could 
be found. They had disappeared in a port- 
folio of frozen assets worth less than thirty 
cents on the dollar and utterly inadequate 
for any such purposes, 


Good and Bad Investment Trusts 

Let me turn from the real estate bond to 
the investment trust certificate which has 
become fashionable as a means of collecting 
the public funds. The purpose of these cer- 
tificates is the assembling in one large port- 
folio of diversified blocks of securities so as 
to minimize speculative risks. It also pro- 
vides for the small investor technical re- 
search and analysis and supervision, all of 
which is called management. Of course 
the public’s money is intended here to be 
invested and reinvested for the sole interest 
of the certificate holder and to the exclusion 
of any hostile interest. In fact the public 
are induced to buy these certificates by the 
promise of management, a term indicating 
that the promoters are watching and guard- 
ing their interests. 

At the present for the most part these in- 
vestment trusts are promoted and managed 
by the conservative respectable banking 
houses seeking to accumulate customers and 


accounts. But several instances of fraudu- 
lent practices have occurred here which show 
that the public may be here riding for a 
fall as it did in the past with the insurance 
companies, railroads, the banks and the real 
estate bond and mortg: 


ges. 


Unsavory Forms of Investment Trust 
Practice 


In these investment trusts the public con- 
fidence is liable to abuse by dishonest and 
greedy manipulators. In some of these 
trusts there is an unconscionable spread be- 
tween the price of the certificates to the 
public and the amount charged to the port- 
folio, all of which goes into the pocket di- 
rectly or indirectly of the promoter or mana- 
ger. The promoter, manager or controlling 
force may fill the portfolio with securities 
bought at one price and charged to the port- 
folio at another, this profit directly or in- 
directly coming into his pocket at the ex- 
pense of the certificate holder. Again the 
promoter or manager may use the funds of 
the trust for underwriting speculative enter- 
prises in which he has a financial interest. 

A few only of the abuses to which these 
trusts are subject are merely illustrative of 
a specie of fraud. Like those that I have 
pointed out in the case of the real estate 
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mortgages, they are plain abuses of trust 
and are known as inequitable frauds. They 
are abuses that are as ancient as the Ten 
Commandments, the only novelty about them 
being the form in which they are disguised. 
They have periodically appeared in our finan- 
cial history in the insurance and banking 
frauds and in the railroad scandals and in 
the real estate bond and mortgage situation. 


Various Types of “Blue Sky”’ Legislation 

Financial frauds of this character have 
given rise to an insistent demand for legisla- 
tion curing the evil. As a result, Blue Sky 
Laws have been passed in forty-six states. 
They originated in the West and curiously 
enough New York State, the most prolific 
source of these frauds, has been the last to 
adopt them. Of these Blue Sky laws there 
are two types, the licensing law and the 
fraud law. The licensing law is adopted 
and in force in forty-three states of the 
Union. The fraud type of the law is in 
effect in three states—Maryland, New York 
and New Jersey. 

Under the licensing law, no one may sell 
securities unless he has previously obtained 
a license upon a showing not only of the 
applicant’s fitness to sell securities, but also 
of the fitness of the security to be sold. 
Each of the forty-three states have set up 
varying degrees of fitness and varying rules 
constituting fairness with a resulting confu- 
sion and inconvenience. 

In the fraud type of the law in force in 
New York State any one may deal in securi- 
ties unless the security is fraudulent or the 
sale is made by fraud. The burden of proof 
is upon the state to expose the fraud. For 
this purpose the Attorney General is given 
broad powers to compel testimony by sub- 
pena and compulsory examination. The def- 
inition in the statute of fraud is vague and 
general because experience has shown that 
a strict definition of fraud is an invitation 
for the swindler to circumvent the law. 

My attention has been directed to the re- 
cent cry of the district attorney of this 
county that a licensing or Blue Sky Law be 
passed in this state in order to stop such 
practices as are observed in the real estate 
bond and mortgage situation and the bucket 
shops and such as may occur in the invest- 
ment trusts. 


Martin Law in New York Is Effective 

It is true that Penal Laws with their 
exact definitions of fraud are utterly ineffec- 
tive to prevent frauds of this character. In 
the first place the thief has ninety-nine 
chances out of one hundred to escape con- 
viction and in the second place such a long 
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time elapses between the conviction and sen- 
tence, if any, and the commission of the 
crime, that the sequence and the relation of 
one to the other is broken and utterly lost 
in the public mind which is impressed more 
by the chances of escape than of a certainty 
of punishment. In the third place it is diffi- 
cult for human reason to apply a general law 
to himself as an individual. 

An injunction, however, is a personal ap- 
plication of the general law to the individual 
and commands him by name to cease and 
desist from doing a certain specified act. It 
invariably brings to the consciousness of the 
wrongdoer, the iniquity and its consequences. 
Out of over five hundred injunctions ob- 
tained by the Attorney General’s fraud bu- 
reau during my administration, I had not 
a single instance of a violation of an injunc- 
tion against fraudulent practices in securi- 
ties, most of which had obtained against 
confirmed larcenists who had been practic- 
ing fraud for years. The administration of 
this law for three years in the State of New 


York resulted in a general exodus of the 
professional criminals from the state into 


Canada, Massachusetts and New Jersey. It 
resulted in the closing up of numerous bucket 
houses and fences for stolen bonds and 
stocks. 

I therefore say that in this state there is 
no use whatever for a licensing law, but that 
the Martin Act giving the Attorney General 
broad powers to investigate frauds in securi- 
ties and to enjoin them from such practices 
is entirely adequate and sufficient to cope 
not only with such situations as were ob- 
servable in the real estate 
but also in situations like that which may 
arise in the case of the investment trusts. 
All of the evils found in this species of finan- 
cing come under the definition of equitable 
frauds, abuses of trust and confidence and 
as our Court of Appeals has held, may be 
stopped by the Attorney General in an ap- 
propriate action. In fact numerous frauds 
of identical nature have been stopped. 


bond situation, 


°, °, o, 
we 1 MS 


The United States Senate has passed the 
Sheppard bill amending the Federal Reserve 
Act which permits Federal Reserve Banks to 
discount or purchase bills of exchange pay- 
able at sight or on demand whicn grow out 
of the domestic shipment or exportation of 
non-perishable, readily marketable agricuitu- 
ral and other staples. 

Charles Albert Bowers, president of the 
South Side Bank & Trust Company of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., and prominent in local financial 
circles, died recently in his sixty-fifth year. 
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THE MITSUI BANK, LTD. 
TOKYO, JAPAN 


Trowbridge & Livingston 
Architects New York 


James Stewart & Co.,Inc. 
Contractors New York 


Mosler has meant 
Safes and Safety 
for more than 


One of the MOSLER DONSTEEL Vault Doors of 75 Years 
The Mitsui Bank, Ltd., Tokyo, Japan Si a 





THE SEVERAL MOSLER DONSTEEL Vault Doors purchased by 
these internationally -Known bankers of the Orient constitute 
the largest, strongest, and most extensive Bank, Safe Deposit, 
and Trust vault equipment ever furnished by an American man- 
ufacturer to a foreign bank. 


DONSTEEL is the most resistant metal Known today to all forms 
of burglarious attack. Among the hundreds of banks having 
DONSTEEL doors are, The National City Bank, The Guaranty 
Trust Company, The Chemical National Bank, The National Park 
Bank and The Bank of America, in New York City, and banks 
of equal standing in most of the large cities in the United States. 





Donsteel is Sold Exclusively by 


The Mosler Safe Co. 
The]argest and most Complete Safe Works in theVorld 


FACTOR 1 ES Wc HAMILTON, OHIO 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHARLOTTE CHICAGO CINCINNATI ALLAS KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES NEWORLEANS NEWYORK PITTSBURGH “ES PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE ST .oOUls 












TOKYO, JAPAN LONDON, ENGLAND SHANGHAI, CHINA 
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MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 








Chairman: 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 
Joint Managing Directors : 
FREDERICK HYDE EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 


Statement of Condition 
December 31st, 1927 


RESOURCES $5 = £1 
Cash in hand and Due from Banks .. £342,025,233-56 
Money at Call and Short Notice es 137,545,385-25 
Investments - os oe -» 177,177,650°44 
Bills Discounted .. ~ ee «» 246,573,891-°31 
Advances... os ‘is Ae -- 1,032,439,551-29 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, 

Confirmed Credits and Engagements 184,987,972-37 
Bank Premises o% = aS aie 38,178,229-98 
Investments in Affiliations Si ie 33,332,444-73 


2,192,260,358-93 








































































LIABILITIES 


Capital Paid up .. se 4 ns 63,328,990-00 
Surplus ee ee ee ns a 63,328,990-00 

















Deposits oe ee oe Sie -» 1,880,614,406°56 
Acceptances and Confirmed Credits .. 100,802,473°52 
Engagements a oe Be oe 84,185,498-85 









2,192,260,358-93 





Together with its affiliations the Midland Bank operates 2410 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and has offices in 
the Atlantic Liners Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania. The 
Foreign Branch Office at 196 Piccadilly, London, is specially 
equipped for the use and convenience of American visitors in London. 


AMERICAN DEPARTMENT : POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 | 




























HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 2 




















PRESENT TREND AND PROBABLE FUTURE 


OF INTEREST RATES 


SOURCES OF DEMAND AND SUPPLY FOR CAPITAL 


DAVID FRIDAY 
Economist, Washington, D. C. 





(Eprror’s Notre: 





Unquestionably the subject of absorbing interest in financial and 


investment circles is the subject of the probable future trend of interest rates and the 


factors governing supply and demand for investment capital. 


Particularly important is 


the subject to the banks and trust companies of the country which hold a total of eighteen 


billion dollars in security investments. 


As one of the most eminent economists in the 
country the conclusions by Dr. David Friday will carry peculiar weight. 


His outlook 


is that investors will be obliged, during the next few years to accept smaller return on 
their funds and that the total demand for capital in the nert half decade will not increase 


as rapidly as the supply of investment funds.) 


Hk trend of interest rates for capital 
invested in bonds steadily 
downward since 1920, with only one 
interruption of importance. During the lat- 


has been 


ter part of 1922 and the first part of 1925, 
interest rates rose for about six months. 
Except for this brief period, the return 


high-grade investments have yielded 
has fallen steadily. The forty bonds which 
the Dow-Jones index rose fourteen 
points from their average price of 1920 to 
the average of 1922. They fell about three 
points in the following year; then rose once 
more, until at the this last year 
they were again fourteen points above the 
summer of 1925. 3onds which could be 
bought for 60 per cent of par in 1920 and 


which 


compose 


close of 


1921 were selling for approximately S86 at 
the end of 1927. This was a rise of 26 
points. 

The rate of return which good bonds 
vielded had declined from 5.8 per cent to 
4.2, in the case of railroads; from 6 per 
cent to 4.8 for industrials; from 6.75 to 4.75 


for utilities; and from 5 per cent to 3.90 for 
municipals. This is an average decline of 
approximately one and one-half per cent in 
the interest earned on money invested. The 
total net earnings of all the member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System amount to 
only 1.4 per cent of the earning assets of 
those institutions. It needs no argument to 
prove that the rate of interest is a matter 
of supreme importance to every person en- 
gaged in the management of a banking in- 
stitution. All reporting banks in the United 
States have a combined total of about eigh- 
teen billion dollars in security investments. 


This constitutes just about one-third of their 
entire earning assets. 


What Governs Fluctuations in Interest Rate 

The forces which droye the price of bonds 
up and lowered the rate of interest through- 
out the last four years lie deeper than tem- 
porary credit conditions or than the passing 
phases of the business cycle. Will these 
forces continue to operate during the next 
three to five years? If so, the Liberty bonds 
may well sell on a three per cent basis be- 
fore the end of 1930. High-grade railroad 
bonds will once more be selling on a three- 
and-a-half per cent basis, as they did in 
1902, and industrial and public utility bonds 
may be yielding less than four per cent. 

The beginning of wisdom in discussing the 
sauses of variations in interest rates is the 
realization that interest is a price. It is 
paid for the use of capital, and since it is a 
price the causes of its fluctuations can be 
grouped for purposes of analysis into those 
which affect the supply of capital and those 
which determine the demand. Nothing can 
change the prevailing rate unless it enters 
by one of these two doors of supply and 
demand. 


Demand for American Capital 

It is certain that the decline in interest 
rates has been brought about by an increase 
in the supply of funds rather than a shrink- 
age in the demand for capital. The figures 
for new securities issued by corporations, 
foreign governments, farm loan institutions, 
and municipalities, excluding refunding, has 
increased steadily from $3,576,738,412 in 1921 
to $7,735,319,725 in 1927. There was surely 
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no lack of demand for capital throughout 
this period. Both corporations and govern- 
ments, at home and abroad, have asked for 
new capital in our market in unprecedented 
volume. They have been able to get ever- 
growing amounts at a rate of interest, which 
fell year by year. Despite this large demand 
the volume of savings brought to the in- 
vestment market has exceeded the sum 
which borrowers with good credit were will- 
ing to take at the rates which had pre- 
viously prevailed. Since those who de- 
manded capital would not take the entire 
supply at the old price, the competition of 
lenders who desired to invest their capital 
led them to offer it at lower interest rates. 
This is a phenomenon with which we had 
not been familiar in America for the decade 
and a half which began in 1905 and ended 
in 1920. 

The supply of capital for the nation as a 
whole during any period is determined by 
the excess of its production 
sumption. 


over its con- 
Whenever production is increas- 
ing rapidly as it has been in recent years, 
there is bound to be a large supply of in- 
vestment funds unless there is a rapid in- 
crease of expenditures for things which are 
currently used up in maintaining our stand- 
ard of living. This surplus production whien 
is not cuirently consumed constitutes the 
national savings. It is available for invest- 
ment, either at home or abroad. 


Increase in Supply and Demand of Capital 
The supply of national savings has been 


so large that it has pressed down interest 
rates in the face of our unusually large 
demand for capital at home; and an entirely 
unprecedented demand for American credit 
from abroad. The secret of our huge say- 
ings during these last few years is to be 
found in the rapid increase of output which 
has taken place since the war. The index 
of industrial production constructed by the 
Harvard Economie Service shows an increase 
of forty per cent from the years 1919 to 
1926. This includes the output of both manu- 
facturers and minerals. Agricultural output 
has not increased much during that period, 
but has maintained a higher level than dur- 
ing the pre-war period. 

With such a growth in output, it has been 
easy to increase our savings even though we 
were maintaining higher standards of living 
than ever before. When the present national 
product in industrial lines is contrasted with 
the pre-war period we find that the increase 
has been more than fifty per cent. The num- 
ber of people engaged in producing these 
things has increased more slowly, and prices 
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have increased much less than wages. As a 
result the level of wages is today two and 
one-fourth times as high as it was in the 
pre-war period, while the cost of living is 
scarcely one and three-fourths times what 
it was then. In such a situation it is not 
difficult to save at the same time that the 
general standard of well-being is being raised. 

The statistical evidences of savings are 
found in the growth of life insurance assets, 
the increase of building and loan 
tions, savings banks deposits, and the pur- 
chase of new security issues. These have 
reached figures which would have seemed 
fantastic to the pre-war statistician. It is 
a large growth in the supply of capital, 
bottomed upon our increase in industrial 
output, which explains the downward course 
of interest rates since 1920. 

What lay behind the increase in demand 
for capital? Demand for funds comes from 
those who desire to spend money at present 
but who. have not sufficient resources of 
their own to carry out their projects. These 
projects usually involve the production of 
durable things such as railroads, public utili- 
ties, manufacturing plants, buildings, and 
roads. The for durable goods is at 
the foundation of the demand for capital. 
Whenever people desire such long-lived 
structures or machines and decide to have 
them produced, they thereby contribute to 
the demand for capital. If their own 
ings are not adequate to carry out their 
projects they come to the capital market 
and borrow funds, by the sale of securities 
or otherwise. The volume of construction 
of durable things has been proceeding at a 
high rate 1922. In addition, the de- 
mand for savings has been augmented by 
foreign borrowing. Our loans abroad have 
amounted to well over a billion dollars an- 
nually for the last few years. 


associa- 


desire 


sav- 


since 


Outlook for Future Supply and Demand for 
Capital 

What is the outlook for the future with 
respect to the supply of and the demand for 
capital? There is no likelihood that the 
savings of our people will decline. Produc- 
tion is large and the habit of devoting a 
portion of our output to provision for the 
future has become firmly established with 
us. From our corporations, which set aside 
roughly one-third of their profits as surplus, 
down to the common laborer who is paying 
for a home or making installment payments 
on his automobile, the practice of saving is 
established. As long as production main- 
tains its present high level, the supply of 
capital will be large in this country. When 
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business depression comes and reduces out- 
put, savings will doubtless fall somewhat. 
3ut they will not decline as much as one 
would expect. People are more cautious 
about spending in hard times, and so make 
substantial savings even out of reduced in- 
come. The supply of capital in this country 
will continue to flow into the investment 
market in large volume. 

On the demand side, the outlook is more 
difficult to gauge. The savings of the na- 
tion show less variation than do the borrow- 
ings for capital purposes. Since fluctuations 
on the demand side are wider than on that 
of supply, the variations in rates of interest 
depend more upon this borrowing side of 
the equation. While it is difficult to say 
what the demand for capital will be during 
the next few years, it seems probable that 
the outlook is rather for the slackening of 
the increase than for an acceleration. 

At the close of the war, we were faced 
with a large deficit of building operations, 
railway improvement and public utility fa- 
cilities. Upon the close of hostilities, we 
proceeded to make up this deficit of durable 
which were considered necessary to 
comfortable and satisfactory living and to 
efficient production. As a consequence, the 
construction industry entered a period of 
great activity and remained at high tide for 
a series of years. This was probably the 
chief single source of demand for capital. 
At the close of the war, the automobile was 
an instrument of transportation which ap- 
pealed to all classes and which had passed 
the experimental stage. At that time, there 
were less than six million motor cars in use. 
Since then, the number has expanded to 
twenty-two million. With this expansion, 
came a Widespread demand for improved 
highways. 


goods 


Prospects as to Immediate Future 

The immediate future gives no promise 
of a corresponding increase in the demand 
either for building construction or for auto- 
mobiles. Nineteen hundred and twenty-eight 
will undoubtedly see a great activity in both 
of these lines but compared with the in- 
crease in the supply of capital, it is not of 
proportions to put any strain upon the bond 
market. The demand for larger public util- 
ity and manufacturing plants and for addi- 
tional railroad facilities will undoubtedly 
continue. But hardly at a higher rate than 
we have witnessed in the last five years. It 
is a fairly safe prediction then, that our 
domestic demand for capital will not in- 
erease materially. If the rate of interest 
falls, we will undoubtedly. find new sources 
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in Canada 


We invite enquiries from 
Trust Companies and 
Banks of the United States 
regarding any Canadian 
business in which they or 
their clients may be inter- 
ested. 


Crown Trust 
Company 


233 St. James Street 
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of demand for capital. But they will come 
into the market only on the basis of lower 
rates and higher bond prices. Nor is there 
a prospect of increased foreign borrowings. 
It is a safe prediction that the total demand 
for capital in the next half-decade will not 
increase as rapidly as does the supply of 
our investment funds. 

With this outlook for capital accumulation 
and for investment demand the investor will 
be obliged to accept smaller returns upon his 
funds. There have been periods in the his- 
tory of this country when good railroad and 
industrial stocks sold at a price which capi- 
talized their dividends at four per cent and 
their earnings at six or seven per cent. 
High-grade bonds sold on a three and one- 
half per cent basis; and good Governmert 
securities yielded even less. Toward such 
an era our industrial and financial process 
is carrying us during the next few years. 

fo te 

In connection with the recent Settlement 
of War Claims Act passed by Congress, pro- 
viding terms for restoring property of Ger- 
mans and other aliens seized in this coun- 
try during the war, the International Ger- 
manic Trust Company of New York an- 
nounces special services to attorneys. 





‘The sale of 


ravelers Cheques 
iS NOW 


a winter busin 
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HE seasonal trend of travel has changed. 
Fewer Americans now stay at home because winter 
comes. They generally go wherever there is warm sunshine. 
This increased travel has resulted in increased Travelers 
Cheques sales. And there is sound reason why Travelers 
Cheques are necessary because it is a well-known fact that 
crooks and confidence men are among the first tourists to 
seek the warmer climates. Other visitors to winter pleasure 
resorts are the American Express Secret Service operators. 
The wiles of confidence men are amazing...the gullibility 
of the public, pitiful. 
The American Express Company is not satisfied merely 
to insure the funds of those who carry its Travelers Cheques. 
It is constantly alert to protect them from possible em- 
barrassment and danger. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of keeping negotiable 
paper inviolate. It is the vigilance of the American 
Express expert detective staff which gives American 
Express Travelers Cheques their peculiar value to the 
banker who wishes his patrons’ funds protected—as 


he protects them in his own bank. 
vhere 
CARIN _)D any le everyithere 


Thus year promises to be pe 
a greater travel season than 
any before. Reservations 
cannot be made too early. 
Urge your clients to plan 


ahead. Steamship tickets, 
hotel reservations, itinera- 
ries, cruises and tours 
planned and booked to any 
part of the world by the 


American Express Travel 
Department 


a lravelers Cheques 
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COURT DECISION SUSTAINS TRUSTEE UNDER 
CORPORATE MORTGAGE AS TO LIMITATION 
OF LIABILITY 


APPELLATE DIVISION OF SUPREME COURT HOLDS FOR TITLE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


HE Appellate Division of the Supreme 

Court of New York recently rendered a 

unanimous verdict reversing a previous 
judgment in the lower court involving the 
highly important question of the duty which 
a trustee under a corporate mortgage owes 
to the bondholders and the extent to which 
the trustee may release itself from liability 
when acting in such capacity. 

The action grew out of the execution of a 
mortgage in 1919 by the Leslie-Judge Com- 
pany to the Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany of New York as trustee to 
bond issue of $700,000. The mortgage con- 
tained the usual granting and conveyance 
clauses and also gave the company the right 
to sell the property covered by the mortgage 
and use the proceeds for corporate purposes. 
This provision was held by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals to be void and 
fraudulent as a matter of law. There was a 
further provision that after acquired prop- 
erty should be covered by the mortgage and 
this clause was held void in toto as to cred- 
itors. 


secure a 


The clauses concerning the trustee’s du- 
ties included the following: 

“Seventh: The Company shall and will 
from time to time during the continuance 
of this trust and mortgage execute and de- 
liver all such further instruments and con- 
veyances as may be necesary to vest in said 
Trustee, its swecessor or successors, the with- 
in described property, or to perfect the lien 
of this indenture or to facilitate the execution 
of said trust, and will forever warrant and 
defend the title to said property. 

“Fifteenth: It is covenanted and agreed 
.that the Trustee shall not be answer- 
able.........for anything except its own gross 
negligence or willful misconduct in the dis- 
charge of its duties.........The trustee is 
under no obligation to record or file this in- 
denture in any office whatsoever or to pro- 
cure any additional instrument or further as- 
surance or to do any act for the continuance 


ee eee eee 


or conservation of the lien hereof or for 
giving notice of the existence of such lien...” 
These provisions are typical. 


Allegation of Negligence 

The company was duly adjudged a bank- 
rupt and an action was brought by certain 
creditors against the trustee for its alleged 
gross negligence in failing to cure the defect 
of the mortgage. The lower court held that 
the trustee could have compelled the Leslie- 
Judge Company four months prior to the fil- 
ing of the petition in bankruptcy to execute 
a further conveyance which would have given 
to the bondholders a valid lien as against 
other credits and that because of such neg- 
ligence and breach of duty it was liable for 
damages. The court also held that the pro- 
vision in the mortgage relieving the trustee 
from any obligation to procure any addition- 
al instrument or further asurance was 
against public policy and void. No evidence 
was introduced to show that the bondholders 
had ever requested the trustee to procure 
further instruments. 


Substance of Decision 

In the recent appeal, however, the court, 
in its unanimous reversal of the lower judg- 
ment, said in part: 

“the defendant owed no duty to any bond- 
holder to procure from the Leslie-Judge Com- 
pany any additional instrument of convey- 
ance of any kind, and its failure to procure 
such an instrument of conveyance was not 
gross negligence or misconduct...It had no 
right to compel the Leslie-Judge Company 
to execute any additional instrument of con- 
veyance or assurance of title which would 
have cured the defect in the mortgage and 
make it good as against creditors... This 
would have changed the essential terms of 
the mortgage which defendant had no right 
to demand.” 

“The Leslie-Judge Company was not obli- 
gated to waive the right to sell property cov- 
ered by the mortgage and use the proceeds 
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Total assets under administration exceed $169,000,000 
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for any corporate purpose, and hence the de- 
fendant trustee had no legal right or power 
to compel the Leslie-Judge Company to cure 
this defect in the mortgage which the Circuit 
Court held made it invalid as to creditors. 
Besides, it is clear that the duties which de- 
fendant as trustee owed to the bondholders 
of the Leslie-Judge Company, are fixed and 
determined by the provisions of the mort- 
gage, and the defendant could not be held 
liable to a bondholder for failure to perform 
a duty unless it had agreed to perform it.” 

The court further pointed out that the trus- 
tee had expressly stipulated that it assumed 
no duty to procure additional instruments 
or assurances and that the clause limiting 
its liability was entirely valid. The decision 
represents a complete vindication of the po- 
sition generally held by corporate fiduciaries 
that provisions granting immunities from 
liabilities impracticable to assume and alto- 
gether out of proportion to the compensation 
they receive are entirely justified. 


The Southern Regional Savings Conference 
of the American Bankers Association will be 
held at. Richmond, Va., April 5th and 6th, 
with George L. Woodward, president of the 
Savings Bank Division, presiding. 


President 


H. M. FORBES 


Assistant General Manager 


WINNIPEG SASKATOON VANCOUVER 


A. B. A. FOUNDATION ESTABLISHES 
FIRST FELLOWSHIP 

The American Bankers Association has es- 
tablished a traveling fellowship in the Grad- 
uate School of Administration of 
Harvard University for the purpose of fur- 
ther investigations into causes and remedies 
for bank failures and an appropriation has 
been made to defray the expenses of the work. 
it is announced by John H. Puelicher, chair- 
man Board of Trustees, Educational Founda- 
tion of the Association. On recommendation 
of O. M. W. Sprague, acting dean of the 
school, William McKinley Edens, son of Vice- 
President William Edens of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, has been appoint- 
ed to the fellowship and will begin the work 
of the investigation in June. The first part 
of the investigation will cover the Chicago 
Federal Reserve district, which comprises 
the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Michi- 
gan and Indiana. 


Business 


Thirty per cent of the national banks of 
the United States now have obtained permits 
to act in fiduciary capacities, administering 
trust funds aggregating $1,300,000,000, ex- 
clusive of corporate trusts. 
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If This Conversation 
Took Place Today— 


“IT have decided to make my will and name your bank as my executor and 
trustee.” 


“I’m glad to hear that, Mr. Jones. What does your estate consist of ?” 

“T own my house and business here, carry considerable insurance, have a 
summer place in Connecticut, a bungalow in Florida, a hunting lodge in Maine, 
and various interests in Arizona, Oklahoma and California. I want to leave the 
entire estate in trust for my wife and children.” 

“Before going further, I will have to check up on the laws of the states in which 
you own property to find out whether we can qualify in them and, if so, whether we 
will be able to carry out your wishes.”’ 

“How long will that take ?”’ 

“Perhaps a week or longer. Our counsel will have to consult the Statutes and 
decisions of each of the States.” 

“As I’m leaving for Oklahoma next week, to be gone some time, I’ll think 
the matter over and see you when I get back.”’ 


A copy of “ESTATES,” the new loose-leaf service, would answer these questions imme- 
diately. 


For trust officers and counsel, it contains synopses of the laws and decisions of every State 
or Territory relating to wills and trusts—55 jurisdictions. 

References with each summary enable you to consult the original text where necessary 
without the labor of searching through volumes of session laws and other compilations to find 
the latest amendments. For each jurisdiction, the summaries include— 


Qualifications of executors, trustees 
and guardians 


Requisites of a valid will Legal investments 
Statutes of descent and distribution Fees of fiduciaries 


—and other matters on which the most recent, accurate informa- 
tion is necessary 


Introductory Price: $15 for service and supplements to December 31, 1928 


Sent on approval—10 days’ free examination—mail coupon today 


SINCLAIR, MURRAY & CO., Inc., 32 Pearl Street, NEW YORK 


Statutory share of spouse 


YOU MAY ALSO SEND 
ON APPROVAL 


OTaxation for 1928.$10.00 Sinclair, Murray & Co., Inc. 
(Loose-leaf Inheritance and In- ; 


parepaiy meg oer poe 32 Pearl Street, New York 
O Explanatory Fed- Please send ESTATES, in flexible ring-binder, for 10 days’ 
eral Income Tax examination, after which time we will either return the copy 
Returns...........$1.00 without obligation or enter subscription at original subscriber's 
(Individuals, Corporatious, Part- rate of $15 for the service and supplements to December 31, 1928. 
nerships, Fiduciaries) Send also, for examination, publications checked at left of this 
O Inheritance and coupon. 
Income Taxes in 
Relation to In- 


vestments.........$1.00 Attention of 
(Pamphlet: Summary of State 


Inheritance Taxes; Federal Es- ONIN a 50k di rine ye an bg S flee Dh ello Ske Sees we Si wn age ee 
tate Tax; Tables of Taxability— = i 
Non-resident Decedents) ity ROMER os Lats sane 
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A 69% Increase In 
Individual Trust Fund 
Business Since 1922 
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HE Provident received its first life insurance 
trust in 1877. Since then it has accumu- 
lated a wide and valuable experience with 
hundreds of such trusts. This pioneer advocacy 
of the life insurance trust has been largely re- 
sponsible for the growth of our business. 


PROVIDENT 


TRUST COMPANY 


with which is affiliated 


COMMONWEALTH TITLE 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY 
AMERICA’S PIONEER LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTEE 





FUNCTIONS AND METHODS OF CONDUCTING A 


CUSTODIAN 


DEPARTMENT 


CARE AND ROUTINE IN HANDLING SECURITIES 


H. D. SAMMIS 
Trust Officer in charge of Custodian Department, The Farmers Loan and Trust Company of New York 


(EpitTor’s NOTE: 


The following paper, descriptive of the methods developed by the 


Farmers Loan & Trust Company of New York in conducting a custodian department, was 
one of the most instructive contributions at the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference held 
in New York. The paper commanded added interest because of the highly refined type 
of fiduciary service which characterizes the oldest trust company in the United States 
and. because of the clarity with which the details of operation were unfolded, A series of 


stereoptical illustrations helped to visualize the work of this department. 
copyright and is produced here, in part, by permission.) 


HE phenomenal growth of the trust 
business, not the least of whith has 
been the increased demand for custo- 
dian services, has brought with it many 
operating problems. All executives engaged 
in trust work have been faced with the prob- 
lems of producing high grade work in large 
volume, at a reasonable cost. It might not 
be amiss frankly to consider just what is 
custodian business, the main duties of a 
custodian and the problems he has to solve. 
The fundamental reason for this service 
is the need for highly expert handling of 
securities. He, therefore, has to provide 
for the receiving and holding of securities, 
the delivery of them, caring for the interest 
whenever due, the watching of all details 
connected with them, the prompt advising 
of the customer, the carrying out of his in- 
structions regarding the purchase and sale, 
and giving of advice whenever requested as 
to the facts surrounding not only the securi- 
ties held, but any additional securities a cus- 
tomer may have in mind. Underlying all 
the above is the necessity of creating such 
an acquaintanceship with his customer that 
the personal equation may become a factor 
in his business relations with him. 


Four Essentials of Custodian Service 

In order to please his customer the cus- 
todian official has four things that must be 
very closely observed: 1—the correct han- 
dling of all the details connected with the 
account; 2—prompt attention when a cus- 
tomer calls at the office; 3—the prompt 
answering of all his telephone calls; 4—the 
prompt and correct answering of all his mail. 

Custodian business is a division of the 
trust department, the other activities being 
personal trusts and administration of estates. 


The address is 


It is advantageous to segregate the operating 
unit from the management of accounts and 
estates and custodianships, so that we have 
three main divisions, namely, the Custodian 
Administration, the Trust and Estate Ad- 
ministration and the Operating Division. 

The functions of the administration divi- 
sions are in general to administer accounts 
rather than conduct operations. The opera- 
tion division is, of course, divided into sub- 
departments to take care of various func- 
tions: for instance, there is the security 
‘age that receives and delivers all securities, 
the vaults where the securities are lodged, 
the coupon collection department which col- 
lects all bonds, coupons and dividends, the 
remittance department which makes remit- 
tances of trust and custodian income, the 
bookkeeping department where are recorded 
all cash transactions and the security record- 
ing department where the security ledgers 
are kept and work incidental thereto is done. 
As far, therefore, as operations are ¢con- 
cerned they apply equally to our trust as 
well as our custodian activities. 


System Developed by the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company 

I should like to give you a brief account 
of how our present system was arrived at 
in our organization. In 1924 the enormous 
amount of new business coming in, together 
with the large volume already on our books, 
made it apparent that some radical change 
would be necessary. With this in view the 
heads of the various sub-departments within 
the trust department, nine in all, discussed 
the situation. We decided to cooperate un- 
der an organization. A chairman and a 
secretary were elected. We had at this 
round table conference men keenly alive to 
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the responsibilities and troubles of their own 
particular departments. To this group was 
presented the larger problem of evolving 
some system more effectively to take care 
of the increasing work in all departments. 
The problem was dissected. At each meet- 
ing some particular phase would be dis- 
cussed. After general discussion the chair- 
mah would appoint a committee of usually 
those engaged on the work affected and ask 
them to bring in a detailed report of the 
solution of the problem, showing how each 
operation was to be performed, together with 
the machinery and forms to be used. 

The great advantage of creating a system 
in this manner is that the system itself is 
built and created by the man actively in 
charge of the different divisions of labor 
involved—it is their creation and there is no 
necessity of attempting to sell them some 
idea that may be foreign to their particu- 
lar experience. 

Organization of Administration Division 

Now for some details—first of all, as te 
the organization of the custodian adminis- 
tration division. We have some 3,000 ac- 
counts. This division is under the care of a 
trust officer assisted by two assistant trust 
officers. Each assistant trust officer has an 


assistant, who is perfectly competent to talk 


with customers, write letters, and is thor- 
oughly familiar with all the methods of the 
institution. The two assistant trust officers 
divide the accounts between them, and sup- 
porting these two officers and their assistant 
are five men, among whom the accounts are 
divided, each man supervising a group of 
accounts falling within certain letters of the 
alphabet. 

When a custodian account is opened with 
us, the customer comes in contact with the 
officer in charge of his particular account. 
He is then introduced to the men down the 
line who take care of the details connected 
with the handling of his affairs. The ob- 
ject of this is to always have some individ- 
ual the customer can ask for, and so it is 
not ever necessary to keep anyone waiting 
because an officer or clerk is away. 

The mail involving so many accounts is 
naturally very heavy. After being read by 
the officer in charge it is handed to the 
men in charge of the group, who, if it is 
merely a routine matter, gather the details 
and write the answer, sending it to the offi- 
cer’s desk for .ignature. If, on the other 
hand, it involves a matter of policy, he takes 
it up with his particular assistant trust offi- 
cer for decision, and should the assistant feel 
that it was a matter requiring higher judg- 
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ment, he takes it up with a higher officer 
to ascertain his views. 


Work of the Security Cage Department 

The work of the security cage department 
consists of the receipt and delivery of all 
securities for the trust and custodian ac- 
counts. It also prepares the necessary vouch- 
ers for the receipt of securities, which vouch- 
ers are used as a basis for the entries in 
coordinating departments. 

All of our security transactions, of what- 
ever nature, are put through records by 
means of a fanform ticket, one copy of which 
is for the auditor. The officer authorizing 
the transaction initials on the auditor’s copy 
and puts it in a box on his desk. From 
time to time during the day the audit de- 
partment empties these boxes and takes up 
these forms to the auditor’s room, In this 
Way every security transaction is placed im- 
mediately under audit control. In preparing 
a fanfold copy, a copy is always prepared 
for the men handling the accounts, so that 
they may be in a position to know imme- 
diately what security is coming to their ac- 
count and be in a position to take any 
necessary action. 

There is one point I would like to make 
relative to the delivery of securities, and 
that is, the voucher is prepared from the 
security ledger and then sent down to the 
security cage which obtains the securities 
from the vault and makes the delivery. By 
following this procedure if there is any dis- 
crepancy hetween their records and the ac- 
tue!’ securities in the vault it is immediately 
caught by the vault custodian. 

When instructions for the purchase or 
sale of securities are received they are first 
of all routed to the men in charge of these 
particular accounts who ascertain that every- 
thing is in order and then prepare a buy 
order which is signed by an officer, after 
which it goes to the trader’s desk and finds 
its way into the security cage where the 
necessary vouchers are prepared. 

There is one more routine duty which the 
security cage performs and that is the trans- 
fer and exchange of securities. Their part 
in this, however, is purely routine for they 
only act on instructions received which are 
sent to them by other departments. The se- 
curity cage also attends to the mailing out 
of all securities by registered mail. All regis- 
tered mail is insured. 

A special book is maintained to record all 
registered mail sent out; the sheets of this 
book are made up in triplicate and are used 
as follows: 1—is sent to the insurance com- 
pany; 2—is a permanent record and remains 
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Form Employed in Custodian Department of the Farmers Loan & Trust 

Company upon Which Customer Conveys Instructions and Authority as 

to Handling Interest and Dividends, Tax Statements, Sale or Exchange 
of Securities 


Date 
The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
2” William Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

With reference to the securities which you 
are now holding or may hold at any time 
for my account, I desire to give you the 
following instructions : 

All interest and dividends on such securi- 
ties are to be collected by you and disposed 
of as follows— 

Oo Credited to my checking account with 

u under advice to me. 

oO Remitted to me (periodically ) 

Cc! Remitted by check to the order of 

and mailed to 

Cc} Held subject to my instructions 
*NOTE: 

I hereby authorize and empower you, in 
my behalf and in my name, to sign any cer- 
tificates of ownership or other certificates 
which are or may hereafter be required by 
any regulations of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment or other authority of the United 
States, relating to Income Tax, so far as the 
same are required in connection with any 
bonds and the collection of coupons thereon 
or any interest upon mortgages or deeds of 
trust or other similar obligations of cor- 
porations, joint stock companies or associa- 
tions and insurance companies which are 
now or may hereafter be in your possession 
belonging to me, or in connection with the 
collection of coupons, checks or bills of ex- 
change for or in payment of any dividends 
upon the stock or interest upon the obliga- 
tions of foreign corporations, associations 
and insurance companies engaged in _ busi- 
ness in foreign countries, claiming no ex- 
emptions in my behalf. 

To enable you to execute these certificates 
properly, I hereby declare as follows: 

I am a citizen of.... 
My legal residence is 


(State or Country) 


Iam ( single, without dependents. 

O Single and supporting a relative. 

O Married and living with husband or 
wife. 

*NOTE: 

I hereby agree to notify you promptly in 
writing in case I should change my citizen- 
ship, legal residence or status as_ stated 
above. 


You are to charge for your services a fee 
of 1/10 of 1% per annum on the par value 
of securities held (minimum fee, $50 per 
annum) payable semi-annually, and I au- 
thorize you to charge my account with the 
amount of such fee, with advice to me. 


For preparing annual statements of in- 
come classified for income tax purposes, in- 
cluding profits and losses on security trans- 
actions, you are to make a charge based on 
the amount of actual work involved, the 
minimum charge to be $10.00.7 


IQ 
*NOTE: 

vIt is understood that in the case of non-resident alien 
clients this charge shall be made to cover the expense of 
furnishing annual income returns required by law. 


Proceeds of sales of securities and other 
cash principal items are to be credited te 
my 0 Custodian Principal Account ( Check- 
ing Account pending reinvestment. 

Proxies 
stroyed. 


desire ( do not desire this service. 


are to be (| forwarded ( de- 


Securities herein referred to are to be held 
by you in | negotiable form © name of 
your nominee [J non-negotiable form. 

*NOTE: 
Address Yours very truly, 
*Note:—Please indicate by 


checking relative squares and 
striking out superfluous parts. 


(The form below is to be signed only when 
it is desired to delegate to a third party 
authority over this account.) 


I hereby authorize and request you to fol- 
low any and all written instructions, given 
you by 


in respect to the sale or exchange of any or 
all of the securities which you, as Custodian 
or otherwise, now or in the future may hold 
for my account, the transfer, delivery or 
other disposition of said securities, the in- 
vestment of any cash which you, as custo- 
dian or otherwise, may at any time hold for 
my account, and the purchase or acquisition 
by exchange or otherwise, of securities in 
my behalf, hereby granting unto my said at- 
torney full power and authority in the prem- 
ises, ratifying and confirming all that he 
shall do or cause to be done by virtue hereof. 
Very truly yours, 
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in the book; 3—is sent to the auditing de- 
partment. 

The mailing department signs for all the 
registered mail from the clerk who makes 
up the remittance in the security cage, and 
the mail clerk is one of the two from the 
mailing department who accompanies the 
mail over to the post office. In this way 
there is a record all along the line for all 
securities sent out by registered mail. 

The trust vault is charged with the cus- 
tody of securities held for trust and cus- 
todian accounts and is fully responsible for 
all securities in these accounts. They only 
receive or deliver securities on properly au- 
thorized vouchers. Two yault men must be 
present when access is required to the vault. 
In addition they supervise the clipping of 
coupons from bonds and placing them in en- 
velopes ready for the coupon collection de- 
partment; coupons are delivered to them on 
a voucher, a copy of which goes to the audit- 
ing department. 


Securities Record Department 

The work of the securities record depart- 
ment is to maintain a record in full of the 
security holdings in all trust and custodian 
accounts, so as to show: 1—the securities 
held in each trust or custody account; 2— 
the individual holders of the several securi- 
ties. In addition they maintain a blotter of 


the daily transactions and prepare the out 
vouchers previously referred to, also make 
up statements and perform a few other inci- 


dental duties that generally go 
keeping of a security ledger. 

The records of a trust company must en- 
able its officers and staff to know immediate- 
ly what securities are held in a given ac- 
count. The records also must enable them 
readily to ascertain which of its customers 
are holders of any given securities. This is 
necessary for purposes of stock dividends, 
subscriptions, reorganization, etc. It is also 
advisable to maintain a blotter or record of 
the transactions of each day. 

Our security ledgers are in card form 
and are kept on Elliott Fischer machines. We 
have so contrived that all the above records 
are made at one writing. This is a tremen- 
dous time saver, and also eliminates any 
discrepancy between records. Furthermore, 
since the blotter is a copy of what is actu- 
ally written in the ledgers, the checking of 
this blotter by the auditing department 
makes a very complete audit of our security 
ledger entries. The cards are filed in fire- 
proof tubs and are under the charge of com- 
petent file clerks. We have added a number 
of mechanical features to assist in the cor- 


with the 
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rect filing of our cards, and also have a sys- 
tem whereby auy card which leaves the file 
has substituted for it an “Out Card.’ The 
file girls know exactly who has any cards 
and before leaving each night check up to 
see that every card is returned to the file. 
We have been running this system for two 
years and feel that we have thoroughly met 
the usual objections raised to a card ledger, 
namely, that of the possible loss of the card; 
at the same time we are reaping the great 
benefit which comes from the flexibility of 
a card ledger. 

The posting mediums for this department 
are the security ledger copies referred to 
under the work of the security cage, plus 
similar youchers which are received from the 
bond and mortgage and real estate depart- 
ment. 

We not only make a_ blotter but we 
make four copies thereof for use‘in several 
departments at the same time. Naturally, 
the figures are proved periodically and the 
complete proof of all the ledgers taken off 
at least once a month has to agree with the 
control figures set up in the auditing depart- 
ment. 

So far as the handling of securities is 
concerned, the bookkeeping department has 
a very small part. The work of this de- 
partment is to record all the cash transac- 
tions relative to our trust funds and to those 
of our custodian accounts who do not main- 
tain their cash account as an ordinary check- 
ing account. As far as the purchase and 
sale of securities, therefore, is concerned, this 
department records the cash end of such 
transactions. We have recently put this 
department on Remington bookkeeping ma- 
chines and have found them to work out very 
satisfactorily, one of the most marked re- 
sults being the much better hours our book- 
keepers are enabled to make around the peak 
time at the end of the month. 


Coupon Collection Department 

The work of the coupon collection depart- 
ment consists of the collecting, crediting and 
advising of clients of the collection of cou- 
pons and dividends, together with principal 
items belonging to our trustee and custodian 
accounts. It also handles coupons taken in 
from the banking clients by the coupon re- 
ceiving teller. The department also follows 
up delinquent and unpaid items with appro- 
priate advice to our clients giving the rea- 
sons for delinquencies. We have found this 
service to be very much appreciated. 

Formerly we kept an immense tickler sys- 
tem on cards of the coupons and dividends 
due. From these cards we would make up 
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each month the necessary credit tickets and 
advices. Some time ago, however, we placed 
the information on these cards on addresso- 
graph plates, with the result that instead of 
taking days to make up our credit tickets 
and advices, we can now accomplish that 
part of the work in a few hours. Moreover, 
when we have the addressograph plate cor- 
rect there can be no error, and we are saved 
the tedious effort of calling back our tickets 
against our tickler. The basis of the work 
of this department is one of the blotters 
which is prepared by the security records 
department. 

One of the great problems of our coupon 
collection department is that it is essentially 
a department of peaks, the great bulk of the 
work coming around the first of each month. 
This problem was intensified in our case by 
the large volume of work which we handle, 
and under our old method the end of the 
month was somewhat a nightmare. With 
the addressograph machine it has been our 
experience that, on the heaviest days of the 
year, January and July ist, when approxi- 
mately 20,000 tickets pass through this de- 
partment, the advices were in the mail by 
S o'clock. 

Purchase and Sale of Securities 
The prompt execution of a customer’s or- 


ders for the purchase and sale of securities 
is absolutely necessary for the protection of 
his interest, as well as your own. It is also 
absolutely necessary to have at hand a large 
amount of data regarding securities, both for 
the purpose of judging what action shall 
be taken on trust investments, and also to 
be in a position to give competent advice to 
such of your custodian clients as may need 
it. Having such a large volume of securities 
under our control, we have found it neces- 
sary to have our own investment department, 
where statistics, statements, reports and ad- 
vice are available. All this is open to our 
customers’ use and although we have no se- 
curities for sale, we are most pleased to 
extend to them all information. 

This department also maintains a close 
watch on periodicals and publications for 
issues that are being redeemed, convertible 
features, right to subscribe, ete. And as you 
know all this is becoming more and more a 
very important factor and feature in custo- 
dian service. 

On account of the vast amount of new 
securities being offered for subscription to 
stockholders, and the large number of 
convertible features which are becoming 
available, we have found it necessary to or- 
ganize a separate department to take care 
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The 
UNITED BANK 


West 25th and Lorain - Opp. West Side Market 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





of all the details of this feature of the 


business. 


Functions of Investment Department 

The investment department sends daily 
to the reorganization and subscription de- 
partment advices of subscriptions and other 
rights or privileges attaching to securities. 
The department then immediately obtains 
from the security ledgers a list of the hold- 
ings of the particular securities in question 
and prepares the necessary advices to the 
customers which go out over the custodian 
men’s desks. In relation to the work of this 
department we have some rather queer ex- 
periences. For instance, one of our cus- 
tomers held some Delaware & Hudson con- 
vertible bonds. The conversion privilege ex- 
pired October 1st. We wrote him a letter 
in July and having received no answer we 
followed it up with a second letter on the 
first of September, and not having received 
a reply to this letter we telegraphed him. 
We still received no word from him and 
finally it was necessary for us to take action 
on our own initiative in order to safeguard 
his interests. This illustrates how little at- 
tention some people give to their investments, 
even when they are called particularly to 
their attention. It is not difficult to imagine 


what a large aggregate loss investors must 
suffer through lack of attention to their se- 
curities, both because of inattention and 
lack of knowledge and experience. To me 
this is one of the strongest selling points 
for custodian service. 

In conclusion our custodian business while 
it has undoubtedly been helped by advertis- 
ing, yet it has grown because there is a 
fundamental need of such service today. Se- 
curities are owned by two classes of people; 
those in active business and those of inde- 
pendent means who have never been in busi- 
ness or are now retired from business. The 
active business class finds that, owing to the 
increased pressure of business today, their 
own personal affairs suffer through lack of 
attention. Those not in active business find, 
because they are outside of business circles, 
it is very difficult for them to maintain that 
watch and ascertain the facts that are so 
necessary for the care of investments. The 
multiplicity of investments today is so great 
that an individual with many varied securi- 
ties requires the use of a statistical depart- 
ment or a news service bureau to really keep 
abreast of and watch his interests. 

So much for the value of custodian servy- 
ice to the public. Now just a word about 
ourselves. Of course, we charge a fee for 
this service, and when the business is in yvol- 
ume it is profitable. There is, however, a 
collateral profit which seems to me makes 
it very worth while to build up a custodian 
business. There is no question but that ad- 
vertising, and other educational methods, are 
gradually teaching the public the value of a 
corporation as executor and trustee, but even 
after an individual has been sold on the cor- 
porate fiduciary idea, he still has to be sold 
on some particular institution. There is no 
better way of doing this than by proving 
during a person’s lifetime just what you can 
do for him and just how you do it. The 
character of your work and of the persons 
who will come in contact with your customer, 
all combine either to sell your institution or 
discourage him from further dealings with 
you. The value of competent custodian serv- 
ice, therefore, is obvious. 

In view of this it becomes increasingly evi- 
dent that custodian work, if you attempt it, 
should be done on a high-class plane. Frankly 
it would be better for any institution not to 
attempt it, rather than to do it in the way 
that causes dissatisfaction and trouble to the 
customer. Now it is impossible for any in- 
stitution to do this work in a _ high-class 
way without incurring a large overhead, and 
therefore the legitimate cost of doing this 
business should be borne by your customers. 
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SOME WAYS 
WE HELP 
BANKS 


Credit 
Information 


Investment ka 
Information ; 


Foreign Banking 
Facilities 
Bankers 
Acceptances 
Trust 

Services 
Purchase or 


Sale of Stocks 
or Bonds 


Marketing 
Information 
Personal 
Service 


When your 
customers call for 
Investment 


Information 


We are always glad to inform 
our banking friends what se- 
curities we are purchasing for 
ourselves. As we have no sc- 
curities of our own for sale, 
our advice is disinterested. Our 
extensive Statistical Depart- 
ment is making daily studies of 
sound security values through- 
out the country for our own 
Bank. The information thus 
made available is at our cus- 
tomers’ call at all times. 


Jo 


_ 


The Seaboard 
National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE: BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS, NEW YORK 
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Inheritance Tax Attorneys, Associated 


Counsel specializing in Inheritance Tax Law, whose services in 
their respective States are available particularly to corporate 
fiduciaries throughout the country. 


a A A 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Joseph F. McCloy, 117 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, T. G. Thompson, Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Treasurer, Ellis L. Pierson, Broad Street National Bank Building, Trenton, New Jersey 
Julian D. Dusenbury, Greenville, So. Carolina 
Ralph W. Smith, Hellman Bank Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


MEMBERS 
Alabama 


Arkansas 
California Ralph W. Smith Hellman Bank Building 

Inheritance Tax Attorney for California, 1921-1925. 

William E. Kleinsorge People’s Bank Building Sacramento, Cal. 
Colorado Richard F. Ryan Equitable Building Denver, Colo. 
Connecticut George Cutler 18 Asvlum Street Hartford, Conn. 
Delaware Charles C. Keedy 3054 DuPont Building Wilmington, Del. 
Federal..........John L. McMaster 27 Cedar Street New York City 
Florida 
Candler Building 
(Candler, Thomson and Hirsch) 


R. Allan Stephens First National Bank Building Springfield, x 
Merlin M. Dunbar Union Trust Building Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. J. Powers Insurance Exchange Building Des Moines, lowa 
(Havner, Flick & Powers) 
..Henry H. Asher Lawrence National Bank Building Lawrence, Kansas 
Commerce Building Kansas City, Mo. 
Kentucky James P. Helm, Jr Inter-Southern Building Louisville, Ky. 
Louisiana Edward Rightor Canal Bank Building New Orleans, La. 


Maryland Henry W. Schultheis Munsey Building Baltimore, 
Massachusetts...Robert C. McKay 80 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
Michigan Arthur J. Lacy Buhl Building Detroit, Mich. 
Minnesota 
Mississippi Green, Green & Potter Merchants Bank Building Jackson, Miss. 
Missouri Robert A. Roessel Federal Commerce Trust Building St. Louis, Mo. 
(Roessel & Minton) 
Frank Woody Granite Block 
Nebraska........Lee Ross Newkirk Omaha National Bank Building 
Nevada. .Price and Hawkins Washoe County Bank Building R ° 
New Hampshire. Allan M. Wilson Amoskeag Bank Building Manchester, N. H. 
New Jersey Ellis L. Pierson Broad Street National Bank Building Trenton, N. J. 
New Mexico i Hellman Bank Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Joseph F. McCloy 117 Liberty Street New York City 
North Carolina..Albert Lyman Cox 5 Exchange Place Raleigh, N. C. 
North Dakota...B. G. Tenneson Fargo, N. D. 
(Pierce, Tenneson, Cupler & Stambaugh) 
T. G. Thompson Union Trust Building Cleveland, Ohio 
Horton & Gill McAlester, Okla. 
Oregon.. 5% Gasco Building Portland, Ore. 
Pennsylvania. . 4 Farmers Bank Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kunkel Building Harrisburg, P. 
Rhode Island....Colin MacR. Makepeace Hospital Trust Building 
(Tillinghast & Collins) 
South Carolina..Julian D. Dusenbury Palmetto Building Greenville, S. C. 
South Dakota...Cherry & Davenport Boyce-Greeley Building Sioux Falls, S. D. 
F. E. Hagler First enna Bank Building Memphis, Tenn. 


ae 


Providence, R. I. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Eewin M. Harvey 26 State Street Montpelier, Vt. 


Virginia Jos. M. Hurt, Jr State-Planters Building Richmond, Va. 

Washington..... L. C. Smith Building Seattle, Wash. 

West Virginia...T. Brooke Price Kanawha Banking & Trust Co. Building, Charleston, W. Va. 
(Price, Smith yg too & Clay) 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF SUCCEEDING TRUSTEES UNDER 
WILL OR DEED OF TRUST 


WHY CAREFUL EXAMINATION OF INSTRUMENT IS NECESSARY 


RIPLEY L. DANA 
Of Pillsbury, Dana and Young, Boston, Mass. 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


Some important court decisions showing liabilities encountered by 


trust companies in accepting successor trust relationships are reviewed in the following 


paper presented at the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference. 


Particular stress is placed 


upon property held in a declining market and the advisability of appraisal at time of 


acceptance as well as the need of maintaining proper records. 


Mr. Dana also touches 


upon questions involved in trusteeships transferred as a result of bank and trust com- 


pany mergers or consolidations. ) 


VEN under the keenly competitive con- 
ditions of today, when it is obvious 
that if cne corporate fiduciary refuses 

to undertake a new piece of business, there 
will be a dozen others ready and anxious to 
do it, it is worth while in the long run for 
every corporate fiduciary to keep in mind 
the fundamental principles which underlie 
a trust relationship, and occasionally at 
least to give itself the satisfaction of declin- 
ing new business. The relationship between 
trustee and beneficiary is not the ordinary 
relationship. Trustee and bene 
ciary do not deal with each other at arm’s 
length. Not only is a beneficiary entitled 
to the trustee’s whole-hearted devotion to 
the beneficiary’s interests—unhampered by 
thoughts of personal gain other than rea- 
sonable compensation for services rendered 
—but the beneficiary is entitled also to feel 
that the trustee is devoting itself to the 
beneficiary’s interest in this way. Confidence 
in the trustee on the part of the beneficiary 
is a sine qua non of a successful fiduciary 
relationship between them. Without such 
confidence no corporate fiduciary should 
undertake new business. 

When a corporate fiduciary has an oppor- 
tunity to become a_ successor trustee it 
should consult with the principal beneficiaries 
and with the co-trustees, if there are to be 
any co-trustees, before accepting ‘tthe ap- 
pointment, and unless it is plain that both 
beneficiaries and co-trustees will be reason- 
ably well satisfied with the appointment the 
work should not be undertaken. A careful 
study of the will or deed creating the trust 
should also be a condition precedent to a 
corporate fiduciary’s acceptance of such an 
appointment. It should not assume new du- 
ties blindfolded. The instrument creating 


business 


the trust is the trustee’s Bible and its pro- 
visions must be followed. Until a corporate 
fiduciary is ready to adopt that instrument 
as its law and gospel, it should not accept 
appointment as successor trustee. After 
it has satisfied itself that the atmosphere 
in which it will live if it accepts the ap- 
pointment will be free from suspicions, 
doubts and jealousies on the parts of the 
beneficiaries and the co-trustees, and that 
the provisions of the instrument creating the 
trust are such that a self-respecting corpo- 
rate fiduciary can follow them, it should 
then consider what unusual responsibilities, 
if any, will be assumed by accepting the ap- 
pointment. 


Court Decision Emphasizes Responsibility 


A recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts in the De Kalb case points 
out some of the unusual responsibilities in- 
volved in such a situation. In this case a 
man left a will giving his residuary estate 
to individual trustees with directions to 
invest in real estate mortgages. The indi- 
vidual trustees invested part of the estate 
in a real estate mortgage on property which 
at the time was a first-class residential dis- 
trict of Boston. About the time the mort- 
gage matured the neighborhood began _ to 
change into a tenement house district, but 
the individual trustees, who were receiving 
interest regularly, made no effort to collect 
the principal. After a few years the trust 
company was appointed a successor trustee 
and took over the active management of the 
trust. Interest was still being paid regu- 
larly, and not until default in such pay- 
ments occurred ten years after the appoint- 
ment did the trust company make any effort 
to collect the principal. It then foreclosed 
the mortgage, bought in the property and 
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ultimately tock a substantial loss, for which 
the court said the trust company was liable: 
first, because it had failed to compel its pre- 
decessor trustees to reimburse the trust es- 
tate for the loss which resulted from their 
negligence in sitting by and doing nothing 
while the mortgaged property depreciated in 
value, and, second, because it had carried 
the mortgage through several of its own ac- 
eounts at the value shown on the books of 
its predecessors when that value was in 
excess of the market value at the time of 
its appointment. 

The case emphasizes the rule that a suc- 
cessor trustee should investigate the doings 
of its predecessor and that if it discovers 
improprieties involving liability on the part 
of the predecessor it should make 
able effort by suit or otherwise to enforce 
that liability. But even with the warning 
of this case in mind it is not easy to estab- 
lish a satisfactory practice which will avoid 
the danger. If an individual trustee tells a 
corporate fiduciary he is about to resign and 
asks the corporate fiduciary to become his 
successor and the corporate fiduciary says 
it will be glad to undertake the work, but 
adds that after its accountants have over- 
hauled the books of the retiring trustee, the 
corporate fiduciary as successor trustee will 
very likely have to sue the retiring trustee, 
the retiring trustee will probably change his 
mind, withdraw his invitation and go across 
the street to another corporate fiduciary 
whose trust officer has more tact. But even 
the tactful trust officer must watch his step. 
Ile cannot afford to take on the job and mere. 
ly assume that the old trustee’s accounts are 
correct. He must in some way protect his 
institution against the liability imposed upon 
the trust company in the De Kalb case and 
he must do it in such a way that the retiring 
trustee will not take offense. 


reason- 


Final Settlement of Accounts 

In those states where a trustee can finally 
settle his accounts by filing them in court 
and after citing in all interested parties get 
a decree entered adjudicating for all time 
the propriety of the trustee’s acts as shown 
in his accounts, no doubt the situation can 
best be handled by a trust officer’s saying 
to the retiring trustee that the corporate 
trustee which is to become the successor 
trustee will be ready to assume the respon- 
sibilities of office as soon as the retiring 
trustee has finally settled his accounts in 
court. Statutes permitting the final settle- 
ment of accounts of testamentary trustees 
are common, but statutes permitting the 
final settlement of accounts of trustees under 
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inter vivos deeds are not so common. Of 
course a disgruntled beneficiary can readily 
enough proceed against a trustee under an 
inter vivos deed in a court of equity and 
compel an accounting, but where there is 
no controversy between the trustee and the 
beneficiaries, it is not easy for such a trustee 
to interest a court in the settlement of ac- 
counts. 

In Massachusetts there are a 
instances where 
succeeded in 


few isolated 
inter vivos trustees have 
invoking the aid of a court 
of equity in settling their accounts, but in 
most such instances there were special facts 
which justified the court’s into the 
matter. There are no statutes in Massa- 
chussets which deal specifically with the 
settlement of accounts of inter vivos trustees, 
and there are no statutes in a 
many other states. reasons for it, no 
doubt, are that recently inter 
trusts have not been very commen in this 
country, and that courts naturally enough 
have had no incentive to assume the burden 
of passing upon trustee’s accounts where no 
controversy existed. Judges are human and 
are no more anxious than the next man to 
potter unnecessarily columns 
of figures. Legislation is needed. 
There should be which an 
inter vivos trustee—as well as a testament- 
ary periodically square itself 
with the beneficiaries and the world at large. 
sut under present conditions in states 
where a judicial settlement of accounts can- 
not readily be obtained by an inter vrivros 
trustee, what can a corporate fiduciary which 
wants to accept an invitation to become a 
successor trustee under an inter vivos trust, 
do to prcetect itself against its failure to 
investigate its predecessor’s doings for the 
last twenty vears and to enforce all liabil- 
ities found to exist against such predecessor? 
Probably the best it can do is to 
that the retiring trustee submit 
to his beneficiaries and obtain 
to them and their release 
arising under them. If minors are involved 
and such minors have no duly appointed 
guardians and there is no way of obtaining 
the appointment of a guardian ad_ litem 
to protect their interests, the successor trus- 
tee must either make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the doings of its predecessor and 
sue him if need be, or accept the appointment 
without investigation and run for. luek. 
There have been many escapes in the past 
and there probably will be in the future. 
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Making New Appraisal of Trust Property 
Another point brought out in the De Kalb 
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case is worth considering. The court 
a successor trustee ought not to pick up the 
values of the trust properties as they appear 
on the books of the retiring trustee and 
carry them forward in its own accounts. 
These values may be entirely out of line 
with market values. If they are higher 
than the market values at the time of the 
successor trustee’s appointment and the suc- 
cessor trustee opens its books with these 
higher values, it is in effect charging itself 
with them and unless market values recover 
it may well have difficulty later in persuading 
a court to allow it for losses resulting from 
depreciation in market values prior to its 
own appointment. If the predecessor trus- 
tee’s book values are lower than the market 
values at the time of the successor trustee’s 
appointment, the temptation to the successor 
trustee to accept those values and to open its 
books with them may be great. But it is 
a strange rule as well as a poor that 
does not work both ways. No successor 
trustee can hope that any court will permit 
it to accept its predecessor’s book values 
when they are lower than current market 
values and to discard them when they are 
higher. It cannot account upon the theory 
of heads-I-win and tails-you-lose. A succes- 
sor trustee should invariably see to it that 
anew appraisal of the trust property is made 
upon the basis of current market 
and that its are opened with 
values, 
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One intimation in the De Kalb case at 
first blush is a little startling to Massachu- 
setts trustees and lawyers. The court crit- 
icizes the trust company for not foreclosing 
the mortgage during the pericd when the 
value of the mortgaged premises was declin- 
ing. If this carries with it the implication 
that trustees are always to be held liable 
for losses resulting from not selling trust 
property on a falling market, it is a new 
rule of law and one that requires a revamp- 
ing of preconceived notions. For a hundred 
years it has been the established law of 
Massachusetts that all that is required of 
a trustee in investing trust funds is to con- 
duct himself faithfully and to exercise a 
sound discretion. He is to observe how men 
of prudence, intelligence and discretion man- 
age their own affairs when intent upon in- 
vesting—not speculating with—their own 
funds and he is to do likewise. In deter- 
mining whether on not to sell on a falling 
market he is to investigate honestly, to seek 
information from trustworthy sources and 
to make his decision according to his best 
judgment. Having done these things, if his 
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decision is wrong and his trust estate suffers 
a loss he is not personally liable. 


Failure to Sell on a Declining Market 
But in the De Kalb case the court stressed 
the trustee’s failure to sell on a falling mar- 


ket and based its liability in part at 
upon this fact. The truth is that the trus- 
tee in that case did not offer at the trial 
any evidence as to why it decided to hold 
the mortgage indefinitely on a falling mar- 
ket after it had received a report of a real 
estate expert to the effect that the property 
ought not to carry so large a mortgage. 
The evidence in the case pointed more toward 
a failure on the part of the trustee to exer- 
cise any judgment at all than toward an 
exercise of sound judgment based on the best 
information at hand. Furthermore, it was 
real estate—not stocks and bonds—which 
was the subject of the decision. While the 
general rule that a trustee is not an insurer 
of values and need exercise only honest 
judgment, prudence and discretion in the 
management of the trust estate applies as 
well to trusts comprised of real estate mort- 
gages as to trusts comprised of stocks and 
bonds, it is a fact that real estate values do 
not fluctuate as rapidly as stock and bond 
values. Usually when tenement houses ap- 
pear in a first class residential district real 
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estate values in the neighborhood go down 
and stay down more or less permanently. 
3ut when railroad and industrial stocks and 
bonds go off a few points they are as likely 
to recover in a short time as they are to go 
lower. A falling real estate market is much 
greater evidence of permanent depreciation 
in values than a falling securities market. 
It is clear that the decision in the De Kalb 
case was not intended to vary the long es- 
tablished rule of law regarding the sale of 
trust property on a falling market. 

3ut those familiar with New York de- 
cisions will call attention to the Villard case 
in which a trust company was held liable for 
losses resulting from its failure to sell stocks 
on a falling market. By his will Henry 
Villard directed his executors to pay over 
to the trust company, in trust, a sum suffi- 
cient to provide for certain annuities. He 
authorized the trust company to retain in 
the trust estate any securities which be- 
longed to him at the time of his death, even 
though they were not of the character which 
under the New York law were proper for 
trust investments. The executors found a 
substantial amount of cash in the estate, in- 
vested part of it in Baltimore & Ohio pre- 
fered stock and in Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way common stock and tendered these stocks 


to the trust company in satisfaction of the 
trust legacy to it. The trust company 
bought them at their market values and held 
them for a number of years. 

During this period the Baltimore & Ohio 
stock depreciated substantially in value and 
the Metropolitan Railway stock became 
worthless. At the time the trust company 
accepted these stocks from the executors it 
had no knowledge that they had not been 
owned by Mr. Villard at the time of his 
death. The court nevertheless held the 
trust company liable for all the loss which 
resulted from the depreciation in the values 
of the stocks. But the New York law with 
respect to what are legal investments for 
trustees is much narrower than the Massa- 
chusetts law upon that subject. In the ab- 
sence of authority in the instrument creating 
the trust a New York trustee cannot invest 
in railroad and industrial stocks. A Massa- 
chusetts trustee can. 

The Villard decision went on the ground 
that it was improper under the New York 
law for the trustee to hold any stocks in 
the trust estate unless authorized by the 
will to do so, that the Villard will author- 
ized the trustee to hold only such stocks as 
the testator owned at the time of his death 
and that the testator did not then own 
either the Baltimore & Ohio stock or the 
Metropolitan Railway stock. In the light 
of these facts the decision was a_ sensible 
one. 

It is interesting to note that although the 
New York law and the Massachusetts law 
are very different with respect to the classes 
of investments which are legal for trustees 
to make, they are the same with respect to 
the duties of trustees in connection with 
holding or selling securities on a_ falling 
market. In neither state is a trustee, which 
has properly invested in securities liable 
for losses resulting from its failure to sell 
them on a falling market, provided, that in 
reaching its decision not to sell it has made 
a careful investigaticn of the facts and hon- 
estly exercised its best judgment. 


Maintaining Proper Records 

In addition to making a careful investi- 
gation and exercising its best judgment, if 
a corporate fiduciary would escape liability 
for losses resulting from its failure to sell 
securities on a falling market, it should as 
a practical matter keep such records of its 
doings that a dozen years arter the occur- 
rence of the events it can show that it made 
the investigation and exercised its judgment. 
The ability to prove that it did the right 
thing is as a practical matter fully as im- 
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portant as the doing of the right thing. 
A corporate fiduciary can take little conso- 
lation from the knowledge that it did the 
right thing, if at the same time it has to 
pay damages because it cannot prove as a 
fact that it did it. It is easy enough for 
a corporate fiduciary to keep records of its 
affirmative acts. If it sells securities it al- 
most necessarily has a record of the sale. 
If it decided not to sell them it is not so 
easy to keep a record of the decision. It is 
the negative decisions that cause the most 
trouble. A corporate fiduciary which man- 
ages only a few trusts of small size ought 
to have little difficulty in keeping records of 
its negative decisions as well as of its affir- 
mative But a_ corporate 
which manages hundreds of 
gating millions of dollars must make a 
great many decisions—both affirmative and 
negative—every day, and if it would avoid 
having its records rival in volume those of 
a county clerk in a metropolitan district and 
at the same time include all negative de- 
cisions made by it, it must indeed have a 
most perfect system. 

No hard and fast set of rules can be laid 
down for establishing a satisfactory system 
of records in a trust department. A few 
guiding principles only have general appli- 
cation. The records should be records of 
actual happenings. They should be as com- 
plete with respect both to affirmative and 
negative happenings as is consistent with 
the department’s properly meeting the de- 
mands for service which are made upon it. 
They should be kept with a view to use not 
only in the ordinary business of the depart- 
ment but as well for self-defense in case of 
attack by lawsuit or otherwise. 
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Successor Trustees in Case of Bank and 
Trust Company Mergers 

One more point only, and one which in a 
strict sense does not involve the rights of 
a successor trustee, but does perhaps involve 
the rights of what may be called a quasi 
suecessor trustee. This is an age of bank 
consolidations and mergers. If a _ person 
makes a will naming as his executor and 
trustee a trust company or a national bank 
and then lives long enough it is a pretty 
safe bet that the trust company or nationa} 
bank which has been so named will be 
merged into or consolidated with some other 
bank, so that when the testator dies there 
will be no bank in active business bearing 
the name of the bank which he appointed as 
his executor and trustee. Has the bank 
which has acquired the business of the bank 
which was named in the will the right to 
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be appointed executor andj trustee? The 
question has already arisen a number of 
times and in a number of states, and it is 
likely to arise more frequently in the future. 
A few years ago a man made a will nam- 
ing the Morton Trust Company as an ex- 
ecutor. Before he died the Morton Trust 
Company was merged into the Guaranty 
Trust Company under the provisions of the 
New York Banking Law, and upon the death 
of the testator the Guaranty Trust Company 
sought appointment as an executor. The 
New York Court of Appeals held that the 
designation of the Morton Trust Company as 
executor created an inchoate interest which 
passed to the Guaranty Trust Company by 
the terms of the merger statute and that the 
Guaranty Trust Company was entitled to 
appointment. A similar result has been 
reached in Pennsylvania and in Illinois. 
But the Massachusetts court has a differ- 
ent point of view. Not long ago the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company was converted 
into the Commonwealth National Bank, and 
the Commonwealth National Bank and the 
Atlantic National Bank were consolidated 
under National Banking Law into the Com- 
monwealth-Atlantic National Bank. Years 
before, a testator had named the Common- 
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wealth Trust company the executor of 
his will. Before his death the conversion 
and consolidation of the Commonwealth 
Trust Company had occurred and upon his 
death the Commonwealth-Atlantic National 
Bank petitioned for appointment as executor 
of his will. The Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts held that it was not entitled to 
such appointment. The theory of the de- 
cision was that the Commonwealth Trust 
Company was a corporation organized under 
the laws of Massachusetts, that the Com- 
monwealth-Atlantic National Bank was a 
banking association organized under the laws 
of the United States, that they were differ- 
ent corporations, that the testator had named 
the trust company, not the national bank, 
as his executor and that consequently the 
national bank was not entitled to appoint- 
ment. 
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Remedy in Enabling Legislation 

If the banks which are consolidated or 
merged and the bank which results from 
the consolidation or merger are all organized 
under the laws of the same state there is no 
reason why the legislature of that state 
cannot provide by statute that the entities 
of the consolidating or merging banks shall 
be continued in existence in the bank which 
results from the consolidation or merger, and 
in such event there would be no sound legal 
objection to the resulting bank’s serving as 
executor or trustee under a will which named 
one of the banks which are so consolidated 
or merged. But there is a great legal ob- 
jection to reaching this result where the 
banks which are consolidated or merged and 
the bank which results from the consolidation 
or merger are not all organized under the 
laws of the same state. The same objec- 
tions hold good where a state bank is con- 
verted into a national bank. 

The logic of the Massachusetts decision is 
convincing. Since that decision Congress by 
amending the National Banking Laws has 
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attempted to provide that a national bank 
which is the result of the conversion of a 
state bank into a national bank may act 
executor or trustee under all wills in 
which the state bank was named execu- 
tor or trustee. The power of Congress to 
accomplish such a result is doubtful, and it 
is far from clear that any court which 
adopts the reasoning of the Massachusetts 
court in the Commonwealth Trust Company 
case would be induced to reach a different 
conclusion by reason of the recent amend- 
ment to the National Banking Laws. 

It is certainly good judgment for any 
national bank which accomplishes the con- 
version of a state bank into a national bank 
and the consolidation of the resulting na- 
tional bank with itself and which has in 
mind in doing it the acquisition of the fu- 
ture trust business of the state bank so far 
as executorships and trusteeships under wills 
not yet probated are concerned, to make 
the greatest effort as soon as the conversion 
and consolidation is accomplished to have 
persons who have made wills naming the 
state bank executor or trustee execute 
eodicils to their wills substituting the na- 
tional bank for the state bank. 
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DETROIT COMPANY OPENS LOS 
ANGELES OFFICE 

The sixth office of the Detroit Company 
was opened in Angeles, Cal., recently. 
according to an announcement made by the 
Detroit Trust Company, with whom the De- 
troit Company is affiliated. Rodney M. Bliss, 
of Chicago, is manager. Mr. Bliss was for- 
merly with Stacey & Braun and more re- 
cently was sales manager for Stevenson, 
Perry, Stacey & Company, Chicago. Other 
offices of the Detroit Company are in De- 
troit, New York, Boston, Chicago and San 
Francisco. 


Los 
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After all, neither a bank nor any other 
business can rise in service above the 
policies laid down by directors and the 
methods used by officers in executing 
those policies. Behind physical assets 
are men; final responsibility is theirs. 


The policy of this institution requires 
that a progressive point of view be 
brought to the business and _ financial 
problems coming to us, at the same time 
demanding careful regard for sound bank- 
ing practice and full protection of the 
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CODE FOR SOUND SAVINGS BANK PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICES 


REQUIREMENTS AS TO MANAGEMENT, INVESTMENTS AND LIQUIDITY 
CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 


Vic:-president, Union Trust Company of Chicago and Vice-president of American Bankers Association 


(EXpiror’s NOTE: 


One of the most valuable contributions to the recent series of 


Regional Savings Bank conferences, was the address presented by Mr. Hazlewood at the 


mid-west gathering in Chicago. 


He advocated as a platform for savings banks, minimum 


capital of $25,000; segregation of savings funds; maintenance of proper secondary re- 
serves ; reduction of operating expenses; quality rather than quantity of services; trained 
officers ; responsible directors and enlightened methods of cooperation.) 


AKING the situation as we find it, I 

believe that savings bankers have a 

magnificent opportunity to initiate a 
movement for crystallizing in simple form 
those sound and definite standards which 
every savings bank should closely follow. 
By analysis, by the setting up of standards, 
by cooperation under the leadership of the 
American Bankers Association in putting 
these standards into practice, I believe we 
can in the next few years bring our savings 
banks and savings departments into the fore- 
front among the most efficient lines of Ameri- 
can business. 

Last year a study was made of bank fail- 
ures in which it developed that a large pro- 
portion of the banks that failed were insti- 
tutions of minimum capitalization located in 
a single industry section of the country and 
in such close competition that only 1100 or 
1200 people were available for the support of 
each institution. Obviously, there should be 
some control of the chartering of banks which 
will avoid the establishment of an institution 
where starvation is the only possible out- 
come. Control by the State Banking Depart- 
ments or by the Comptroller of the number 
of charters granted, or an increase in the 
minimum capital requirements will in a meas- 
ure meet this situation. Intelligence on the 
part of the bank management will avoid es- 
tablishing new banks where there is no need 
or opportunity; and the merging, if neces- 
sary, of institutions that are now strangling 
each other in a struggle for existence. 

The two underlying fundamental principles 
are safety and profit. These two factors are 
coordinate and cooperative. The ultimate 
of safety may not be obtained without profit, 
and profit may be lost if safety be sacrificed. 


The maximum of each should be secured 
and the problem is to find the proper balance 
in our methods to obtain the joint maximum. 


Income and Investment Policy 

As we come to the first major problem— 
the question of the bank’s income and its 
investment policy—we are immediately con- 
cerned with the amount of capital, surplus 
and deposits available for investment. First, 
let me say that while such funds are not al- 
ways segregated from those in the commer- 
cial department, the growing sentiment is 
that a commercial bank with a savings de- 
partment should be not only permitted, but 
required to keep its savings funds separate 
from its commercial bank funds. This may 
mean some additional clerical work, but is an 
important protection to the savings deposi- 
tors and of great value in helping the bank 
management keep its savings investment re- 
quirements more clearly in mind. It places 
the department on its own feet and segregates 
the problem so that it can be dealt with more 
intelligently. 

The rule of thumb, which is also the law 
in some states, is that capital and surplus 
should be at least one-tenth of total deposit 
liabilities. While the owners of the bank 
have a natural desire to keep down the 
amount of capital and surplus so that profits 
may be larger, experience has shown the wis- 
dom of this ten to one ratio. The latest 
available statistics indicate that two-thirds 
of the banks that fail are capitalized for 
$25,000, or less. It is obvious that a bank, 
capitalized at $10,000 and with $100,000 in 
deposits, cannot hope to operate safely at a 
profit, regardless of interest rates and even 
if it were operated by one man. Almost all 
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bankers favor a minimum capital require- 
ment of $25,000, although many are more con- 
servative and incline to $50,000. In this di- 
rection lies progress. 


Dealing With Surplus Accounts 

Experience has also taught us two other 
standards relating to working capital which 
are today generally accepted. The first is 
that paid-in surplus should not be less than 
20 per cent of the capital. The second is 
that the surplus should be built up out of 
earnings to a minimum of 50 per cent of the 
capital. It is a safe generalization that not 
more than 50 per cent of the capital and 
surplus shall be invested in fixed assets such 
as real estate, building and fixtures. Some- 
times it is necessary that this rule be broken, 
but as soon as possible the relative liquidity 
of the stockholders’ investment should be re- 
stored. After deducting from our _ total 
funds the amount invested for building and 
real estate, we have the funds available for 
our investment program. 

How much income can this money safely 
be made to yield? Upon this all-important 
point a recent questionnaire revealed a sur- 
prising lack of uniformity and of a definite 
perspective. I am inclined to believe that 


there is important work to be done in dis- 
seminating to bankers over the country in- 
formation regarding the proper investment 


of the funds of the savings bank or depart- 
ment, the advisable ratio of cash, secondary 
reserves, outside bonds, counter loans, ete. ; 
the percentage of losses that may be toler- 
ated; and the approved types of investment 
for the bank’s funds. 
Diversification of Loans 

There is a constant temptation for a bank 
to loan all of its funds or a large proportion 
of them to its local community. While the 
local demand may at times be sufficient to 
use all funds not in cash or secondary re- 
serves, conservatism requires diversification 
of the bank’s funds. sank failures in the 
last eight years were much heavier in single 
industry communities. Obviously, the sav- 
ings banker who concentrates his funds in 
local loans in a one or two industry section 
would run grave hazards in case of a de- 
pression in that line of business. There 
would come times when losses and frozen 
assets would assume staggering proportions. 

There are two types of investment pro- 
grams: one of which lacking liquidity is un- 
sound and goes back to the limits of safety 
in an effort to make a slight additional profit, 
the other a highly conservative program with 
ample reserves and emphasis at all times 
upon safety rather than upon profits. In 
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reality there is very little difference in the 
income from the speculative program and 
the conservative program. The difference in 
the hypothetical case of a bank paying 4 per 
cent interest amounted to only .14 of 1 per 
cent, a difference entirely too small to justify 
the lack of liquidity and dangerous position 
of the non-liquid bank, 

Free have been emphasized so 
strongly that the savings bank prospect fre- 
quently loses sight of the real service which 
the bank has to sell. We bankers dedicate 
ourselves to service and doom ourselves to 
poverty. Thousands of new accounts, un- 
limited free service, high power solicitation, 
and fee payments for an increase in the num- 
ber of depositors means nothing if the bank 
does not earn a net profit. Too many bank- 
ers have forgotten that they are in banking 
to make a profit. Multiply one unprofitable 
savings account by 10,000 and the result is 
still a loss. 


services 


Qualifications of Management 

The great problems of bank management 
are: 

1. To lay down a safe and conservative 
investment policy. 

2. To assure efficient operation and proper 
expense control. 

3. To recognize the importance of quality 
rather than quantity of savings business. 

4. To fix a rate of interest consistent with 
safety and adequate profits. 

Too often in the past men who have not 
been familiar with sound banking principles 
have become officers and directors of banks. 
There is a minimum of professional knowl- 
edge which every savings banker must pos- 
sess if he is to discharge his responsibility 
properly, safeguard his depositors, and re- 
late himself intelligently to the progress of 
business and industry in his community. I 
daresay that the time is not far distant when, 
before assuming active charge of a bank, a 
man will have received a certificate from 
the American Institute of Banking which 
will qualify him to be a bank officer; or that 
he will have attained the necessary experi- 
ence and education which will enable the 
state banking department to pass favorably 
upon his qualifications. 

In conclusion, I may recapitulate that the 
following principles are the result of long 
experience, and adherence to them is neces- 
sary to maintain a savings bank in a liquid 
and profitable condition. 

1. Minimum capital of $25,000 for every 
bank. 

2. Paid in surplus 20 per cent of the capi- 
tal and to be built up to at least 50 per cent. 
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Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
OF BALTIMORE 


Established 1884—Forty - three years’ experience. 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


3. Capital and surplus at least 10 per cent 
of the deposits. 

4. Investment in fixed assets not more than 
DO per cent of the capital and surplus. 

5. Let the savings funds be segregated both 
for purposes of their separate investment and 
for calculation of profits. 

6. The maintenance of secondary reserves 
of at least 20 per cent of loanable funds in 
government bonds, call loans, bank accept- 
ances, and commercial paper. 

7. A substantial investment account in out- 
side securities including marketable bonds 
and mortgages, with not over 20 per cent of 
these securities in long time bonds. 

8S. Reduce per item operating costs to the 
minimum. The difference between interest 
paid and interest received should be adequate 
to meet operating expenses and to permit 
a fair rate of return on capital and surplus. 

9. Under present conditions proper liquid- 
ity to insure a safe position can be main- 
tained and 4 per cent interest paid in the 
average savings bank, but without the receipt 
of a reasonable profit. A reasonable profit 
can be received with the payment of 4 per 
cent interest, but without proper and safe 
liquidity in the bank’s position. 

10. Place emphasis on quality rather than 
quantity of business; on average balances 
rather than on number of accounts; on prof- 
itableness rather than on totals. 

11. Bank officers should be thoroughly 
grounded in the fundamentals of good bank- 
ing. Directors should assume an active re- 
sponsibility for the proper conduct of the 
bank. 

12. There should be cooperation among 
bankers for the common purpose of making 
banking a safer and more efficient business. 


ID. Gregg McKee, vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Trust Company hus been elected 
chairman of Group Eight of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association. 


A. H. S. POST. President 


CLAUSES IN WILLS REGARDING 
EXEMPTION FROM TAXES 

In the drafting of wills the question of 
whether the respective legatees shall receive 
their portions free from inheritance or estate 
taxes and other transfer charges is often 
overlooked and in many cases the testators 
doubtless intend that all legacies shall be 
free from tax excepting the residuary lega- 
tees. There are also quite frequently settle- 
ments with tax assessing or collecting agen- 
cies which should be settled by stipulation 
or agreement, particularly taxes where an- 
nuities or life estates are involved. 

Mr. Albert L. Grutze, secretary of the 
Title and Trust Company of Portland, Ore- 
gon, has devised the following clauses, which 
are submitted to its clients for study where 
the testators desire the _ specific 
to be transferred free from 
penses to the legatees: 

“T hereby direct my Executor to pay all 
estate, inheritance or other succession taxes 
and all duties and transfer charges and eax- 
penses of every kind and nature which may 
be levied upon, or incurred in connection 
with, all the annaities, bequests, legacies, 
gifts or devises given by this will, except 
those to the residuary legatees, out of my 
general estate, to the end that the full 
amounts named in the several articles of 
this will shall be paid to the respective bene- 
ficiaries without any deduction being made 
therefrom.” 

“T also hereby authorize and empower my 
Erecutor to enter into any stipulation or 
agreement with the proper officers of the 
United States Government or of the State of 
Oregon or any other state or country, set- 
tling the amount of any such tax or charge 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph.” 

The foregoing is proferred by the Title 
and Trust Company only as a suggestion in 
their efforts to cooperate with members of 
the bar. 


legacies 
taxes or eX- 
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SHOULD A 


(EpiTor’s NOTE: 


A novel feature at the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference was 


WIFE TALK WITH HER HUSBAND ABOUT 
MAKING A WILL? 


AVOIDING MISUNDERSTANDING AND LEGAL CONTESTS 


Judge H. L. STANDEVEN 
Vice-president, Exchange Trust Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


the broadcasting of several addresses on phases of trust service which make a particu- 


larly popular appeal. 


One of these was the following by Judge Standeven which answers 


quite positively and in the affirmative the query as to whether a wife should frankly 


HE subject of 
lenged the attention of mankind for 

centuries. Evidence has been discov- 
ered of wills having been written 2600 years 
B. ©. and undoubtedly in some form or 
other men have directed the disposition of 
their property after their deaths many cen- 
turies prior to this time. It has been aptly 
said that “there is nothing new under the 
sun.” Only details change. Therefore, the 
present idea of transmitting property after 
one’s death by will is the result of necessity 
based upon centuries of experience. 


will-making has chal- 


Until comparatively recent times the rights 
of women in property, both real and personal, 
have not been recognized nor respected, and it 
is only in recent years that women have 
come into their own in the acquisition and 
distribution of separate estates. Until the 


last few years men very seldom consulted 
their wives regarding the distribution ot 


their property by a last will and testament. 
Many of you have often seen a picture of a 
family gathered after the passing of the 
head of the house when the solicitor or bar- 
rister called at the home to open and read 
the will to the anxiously waiting widow 
and children. Often the terms of this will, 
clothed in so much secrecy, were not only 
a disappointment to the survivors, but in 
many unjust and unreasonable. In 
order to protect the rights of the widow there 
has been written into our laws of descent 
and distribution what is known as the “wid- 
ow’s right of dower,” that is, a widow’s 
right to one-third of her deceased husband’s 
estate. In many states this right cannot be 
taken away from her or even waived by her 
before the death of her husband. 


cases 





Frank Discussion and Understanding 
Why should a woman hesitate to talk to 


discuss the making of a will with her husband.) 














her husband about the making of his will? 
Is this not one of the most important aets 
in a man’s life, and do not the terms of the 
will affect 


more directly his widow and 
family than any other instrument a man 
executes during his lifetime? A full, free 


and frank discussion of the terms of a will 


by a husband and wife leads to a_ better 
family understanding and sets at rest any 


misgivings that a wife may have as to what 
her rights will be in the estate cf her hus- 
band, should he predecease her. 

In my experience as a trust officer, many 
a man has told me that he did not 


wish 
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President, Exchange Trust Co., Tulsa, Okla., member 
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his wife to know the terms of his last will 
and testament; that if she knew what was in 
the will it might cause family trouble, and 
that his will was only to become known to 
his wife after his death. Would it not 
have been better for this man and his wife 
to have sat down and discussed frankly the 
question of their property rights, and to 
have had a will prepared which both under- 
stood and which both had agreed upon? 
This would obviate any possibility of a con- 
test after death and would undoubtedly re- 
lieve the husband and wife of much worry 
and mental distress if each understood the 
terms of the will. 

I have also known some women to execute 
their wills without discussing the matter 
with their husband and enjoining upon the 
trust officer absolute secrecy until after their 
deaths. Sometimes this results in great em- 
barrassment to the executor named in the 
will. Sometimes it results in a contest and 
in all cases it is bound to create in the 
mind of the survivor the thought that the 
deceased member of the matrimonial part- 
nership did not have sufficient confidence in 
the other to diseuss during the lifetime of 
the deceased their mutual interest in prop- 
erty affairs. I think it is a grave mistake 
for a man to make his will without inform- 
ing his wife at least in a general way of 
the contents of the will. especially that part 
of the will in which she participates. 


Avoiding Intestacy 

Every woman should urge her husband to 
make a will. It is sometimes disastrous for 
a man to die without a will, for unless a 
man directs in his last will and testament 
to whom his money and property shall go 
the laws of the state in which he lives 
govern the distribution of his estate. For 
example: a man without children may have 
the idea that his wife will be his sole 
heir. In many states she would only inherit 
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of the “If you Make No 
Approval Will” folder 1s indicated by 
its acceptance and use by over 350 banks 
and trust companies in thirty states. 
That it has produced more trust business for 
them is evidenced by the fact that more than 
twenty-five per cent have reordered, many 
several times. 
Write for samples and information 
regarding exclusive use in your city. 
No salesman will call. 


SrapLes & Sraptes, Inc. 
P. O. Box 929 Richmond, Va. 





one-half of his estate if he died without 
a will. It is therefore important for a man 
without children to make a will if he wishes 
to leave his wife his entire estate. Another 
example: if a man should die leaving a wife 
and several minor children it might work 
a great hardship upon the widow as the 
greater portion of the estate would be tied 
up during the minority of the children under 
guardianship. In many cases the transfer of 
property is thus prevented during the minor- 
ity of the children. Then again, it might 
be very desirable for a man to create a 
trust for the use and benefit of his surviving 
wife and children. The terms of this trust 
should be talked over and agreed upon in 
the family circle before the will is drawn 
so that there will be no disappointment or 
heartaches after the decease of the husband. 

Too often a man “puts off’ this business 
of making a will until it is too late. In 
many cases this neglect is due to ignorance. 
A man with foresight will not neglect this 
duty, but will show his thoughtfulness for 
his family by providing for their future 
comfort and happiness, and a woman with 
foresight certainly will not only talk to her 
husband about making a will, but will strong- 
ly urge him to do it NOW! 
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CHICAGO TAKES IMPORTANT STEP TOWARD FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE 


With volume of banking and credit re- 
sources exceeded only by New York and 
London, it is but logical that progressive 
leaders of Chicago banking and_ finance, 
should seek for greater independence, espe- 
cially in the matter of building up local 
security, money and trading markets. In- 
auguration of the regional Federal Reserve 
System liberated Chicago and interior banks 
from seasonal reliance upon New York for 
crop moving funds and represented the first 
important step in banking and credit auton- 
omy. ‘Then followed the development of a 
local investment market, the underwriting 
and distribution of securities of Chicago and 
Middle West corporations, without the former 
reliance upon eastern funds and capital. 
Instead of allowing dividends and corporate 
earnings to flow to New York, with the cow 
fed at one end and milked at the other, Chi- 
cago financial and banking interests have 
found the way to keep the golden flood of 
interest and dividend payments circulating 
at home. 

Within the past week a third step of prime 
importance was taken when a money desk 
was opened on the floor of the Chicago Stock 
Exchange with the cooperation of leading 
local banks and trust companies, assuring 
a minimum revolving fund of $50,000,000 to 
provide the groundwork for a full-fledged 
call loan market. Compared to the total of 
brokers’ loans amounting to between three 
and a half to four billions and the many 
billions represented in stock listings in the 
New York Stock Exchange, the Chicago to- 
tals may appear insignificant. But the es- 
sential thing to bear in mind is that for the 
first time there is a concerted effort among 
banks and trading interests here in Chicago 
to establish adequate call and time loan 
facilities which should enable the Chicago 
Ixxchange to make an effective bid for the 
listing of securities of corporations which 
have their being and make their profits in 
and about the Chicago district. 

Trust companies and banks in Chicago, 
conducting fiduciary business, are particu- 
larly interested in this new movement to 
establish a call loan market in Chicago and 
to broaden trading facilities as well as list- 
ings on the Chicago exchange. It will mean 
that much of the trust business, transferring 
of securities and funds of corporations, may 
be induced to remain in local trust companies 
and banks. Moreover, there is a potentially 
large flow of surplus funds from interior 


banks to this city because of the valuable 
correspondent relationships developed by 
some of the larger banks and trust com- 
panies. That the volume of funds for the 
maintenance of a call loan market would be 
abundant is a foregone conclusion. The task 
will be to create a commensurate demand 
for call loans and to extend exchange pro- 
tection and facilities on a scale and in a 
manner established by the New York ex- 
change, so as to justify increasing number 
of corporations to list their securities in this 
market. 

During the past year there has been new 
life and vigor injected into the operations 
of the Chicago Stock Exchange, principally 
due to the progressive measures pursued by 
President R. Arthur Wood. One of the tan- 
gible evidences is the fact that sales price . 
of membership on the Exchange has risen 
during the past year from $2,500 to $25,000. 
The program of expansion embraces improve- 
ment in the execution of orders on the 
trading floor; expansion of trading list to 
include more of the large corporations in the 
Middle West; better facilities for daily mar- 
ket transactions and the establishment of a 
clearing desk for borrowers and lenders. 
The present plan provides for mixed col- 
lateral consisting of securities listed on the 
New York and Chicago exchanges and with 
sales the same as prevailing in New York. 
The banks and trust companies which co- 
operate are as follows: Continental National 


Bank & Trust Company, First National 
Bank, First Trust & Savings Bank, Union 
Trust Company, Foreman National Bank, 
National Bank of the Republic, Harris 


Trust & Savings Bank and the Chicago Trust 
Company, Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
and the Chicago Title & Trust Company. 


The Marine Trust Company of Buffalo 
recently sustained the loss of two of its di- 
rectors who died within twelve hours of 
each other, namely George Urban, Jr., who 
was president of the George Urban Milling 
Company, and C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf, who 
was vice-chairman of the Niagara Power Co. 

Nelson 8S. Gustin Company, Ine., dealers 
in investment securities and specializing in 
bank and trust company stocks, announces its 
new firm name and organization of Newman- 
Gustin Company, Inc., with offices at 50 


Broadway, New York and in the Buhl Build- 
ing, Detroit. 
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“Good Will is the 
Fruit of Years of 
Friendship.” And the good 
will of Union Trust Com- 
pany clients, built through 
thirty-six years of faithful, 
friendly service, has made 










Entrance to Banking Room 
now under construction 


this new building 
possible. And when 
it is completed, we shall 
greet it as a starting point 
for even broader service 
to these growing thou- 
sands of client-friends. 


Cnion Gust Company 


First Trust Company in Detroit—Friend of the Family 


Griswold at Congress Street 
DETROIT 
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SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN CONDUCTING TRUST 
FUNCTIONS COURSE FOR LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


FOSTERING ADVANCED SALESMANSHIP FOR LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 
PROTECTION 


GWILYM A. PRICE 
Trust Officer, Peoples Savings & Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





(EpITOR’s NOTE: 





One of the most effective plans in securing the cooperation and 


familiarizing life insurance underwriters with the merits of protection which reside in 
corporate fiduciary service, is that put into operation by the Peoples Savings and Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh which is described in the following paper, presented at the recent 


Ninth Mid-Winter Trust Conference. 


The course of study comprehended the various 


phases of trust service which enters into the creation of life insurance trusts. A valuable 
feature of the plan is that of enlisting the cooperation and prestige of the University of 
Pittsburgh through its Downtown School of Business.) 


T was almost three years ago when my 

company, the Peoples Savings & Trust 

Company of Pittsburgh, gave its first din- 
ner to a selected group of about two hundred 
life underwriters, launching at the same time 
a direct mail and advertising campaign for 
life insurance trusts. Prior to that time we 
had prepared and distributed a pamphlet or 
two on the subject of life insurance for in- 
heritance tax and estate purposes, touching 
very generally on the subject of the life in- 
surance trust, one of which attracted con- 
siderable attention in Pittsburgh and 
throughout the country generally, judging by 
the number of requests we received for 
copies. 

The idea of giving such a dinner came as 
a direct result of the interchange of ideas 
at the Mid-Winter Conference three years 
ago when the life insurance trust and co- 
operation between insurance and trust ecom- 
panies generally, while not an entirely new 
subject, could be likened to a wee small in- 
fant in the nursery of a maternity hospital 
possessing great possibilities only in the eyes 
of its proud parents. Many infants have 
been delivered to the Trust Company Sec- 
tion of the A. B. A. in these Mid-Winter 
clinics in New York City but not one of them 
"an be compared with this sturdy youngster 
now standing firmly on his own feet and 
showing such great potential possibilities. 

Our plan to organize and conduct a Trust 
Functions Course for Life Underwriters be- 
gan to form during the year following this 
dinner as a result of the interest the life 
underwriters were showing in the life in- 


surance trust idea and trust work generally. 
I received and accepted a number of invita- 
tions to talk before agency meetings of the 
different insurance companies and one thing 
nearly always impressed me—the underwrit- 
ers lively interest not only in the subject of 
insurance trusts but the broader field of trust 
work generally, i.e., our powers to make and 
responsibility for making investments, the 
probable rate of return, whether or not we 
could guarantee a fixed rate of income, the 
safety of the principal, wills, the intestate 
laws and many other similar topics. In other 
words, the progressive worth while life un- 
derwriter of the present day is imbued with 
the idea of serving his clients in a broad 
way. He is not satisfied to merely sell an 
insurance policy but is content only when 
his client has arranged all of his affairs in 
the best possible way. Before he recom- 
mends the trust company to his clients he 
must be sold himself, he wants to be able 
to talk with some assurance about wills, the 
intestate laws, trusts, and how the trust 
companies conduct their business. 





Cooperation of University Secured 

Our ideas crystallized into action last Sum- 
mer and we decided to give the course. Sev- 
eral plans occurred to us, one being to issue 
invitations to qa selected group of under- 
writers to meet with us in our own quarters, 
possibly for luncheon, once a week for an 
hour or two during the required period, an- 
other being to rent a small auditorium at 
the Chamber of Commerce or similar place 
and conduct the course entirely on our own, 
and the one we adopted finally, to recognize 
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it as an educational effort and tie it up 
with one of the universities conducting an 
evening school in the city. 

In considering the plan adopted we had 
the advantage of a precedent, in that the 
Pittsburgh Chapter of the A. I. B. for a 
number of years past has been giving all of 
its courses to bank and trust company offi- 
cers and employees under the auspices and 
supervision of the University of Pittsburgh 
which conducts both a day and evening 
school of accounting, business and commerce 
in the heart of the city. In some of the 
A. I. B. courses which are a part of the 
University curriculum the University fur- 
nishes the instructor and gives proper credit 
for the course towards a degree, while in 
other subjects which are more special the 
A. I. B. furnishes the instructor but uses the 
university rooms, equipment, office force, ete. 
It naturally occurred to us, therefore, to en- 
list the aid of the university and secure the 
prestige of its cooperation in our undertak- 
ing. We broached the matter to the dean 
of the Downtown School of Business, offer- 
ing to pay the usual tuition fee per member, 
furnish the instructor and text. After sub- 
mitting the matter to the university trus- 
tees the dean informed us that they would 
be glad to cooperate as a joint enterprise, 
give us the use of their equipment, furnish 
desirable quarters, a catalog, etc. 


Immediate Response from Underwriters 

Our president, A. C. Robinson, wished to 
repeat the dinner for the life underwriters 
so we gave it about the middle of September 
and arranged to announce the course at that 
meeting. ‘The usual trust advertising was 
placed around the various tables prior to 
the dinner but we kept back a catalog of 
the University of Pittsburgh, outlining the 
course until just prior to Mr. Robinson's 
introductory remarks, when they were dis- 
tributed. We had Dean Lamphier, of the 
university, follow Mr. John A. Reynolds of 
the Union Trust Company of Detroit on the 
program particularly to stimulate interest 
in the course. Along with the university 
catalog was a ecard to be filled out and 
signed by each underwriter who wished to 
enroll, giving his name, company and prom- 
ising to attend at least seventy-five per cent 
of the classes, if selected. We announced 
that the class would be confined to fifty 
but if a sufficiently large enrollment was 
secured we would consider giving the course 
again during the second semester commenc- 
ing during the present month. The response 
of the underwriters was very gratifying, over 


one hundred out of slightly more than two 
hundred present enrolling. We held the first 
class early in October. 

Now, as to the course itself, we outlined 
the subjects for fourteen separate evenings, 
which would carry us through the first se- 
mester of the university. The first evening 
period of the university is from 6.05 p.m. to 
7.40 p.m. with a ten minute intermission 
about 7 and we selected that period in order 
that the underwriters might have the major 
portion of their evening free. We also cut 
out the ten minute intermission and _ agr- 
ranged to dismiss the class at 7.15. 

I might say at this point that we confined 
the course to those underwriters who were 
members of the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters 
Association and we thus secured the good 
will of that organization and were instru- 
mental in adding a few new names to its 
roll. We did not ourselves select the fifty 
persons for the first class but allowed the 
general agent to do so, just as we had al- 
lowed the general agent to designate the 
men or women from his agency who would 
fill the quota assigned to him for the dinner. 
We advised him the names of the men from 
his agency who had signed the cards, the 
number from his agency whom we could take 
in the first class and asked him to designate 
the ones to go. There were twelve general 
agents in the first class and some of the big- 
gest producing underwriters in the city. 


Subjects Discussed in Course 

The subjects discussed during the fourteen 
evenings, are: 

1. History of Trust Companies; Trust 
Powers in National Banks; Wills. 

2. Pennsylvania Intestate Laws. 

3 and 4. Administration of Estates. 
5. Taxation of an Estate. 
3. Estates of Incompetents. 

7 and 8. Trusteeships under Wills and 
Agreements; Rules Against Perpetuities and 
Accumulations. 

9. Status of Life Insurance under Federal 
and State Laws. Its Place and Value in 
Settling an Estate. 

10. Personal Insurance Trusts. 

11. Business Insurance as It Relates to 
’artnerships and Close Corporations. 

12. Safekeeping of Customers’ Securities; 
Escrows; Assignee for Benefit of Creditors; 
Equity Receiverships; Bankruptcy; Duties 
and Responsibilities as Transfer Agent and 
Registrar. 

13. Trust Organization and Administration. 

14. Trust Fees for Various Services. 

Some of you may be asking what all of 
the subjects mentioned above have to do 
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of New Jersey's foremost 
banking institutions. 
Equipped to serve you 
adequately in all banking 
and fiduciary matters. 


NATIONAL BANK of NEW JERSEY 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


The largest national bank in the 
United States in any city up 
to fifty thousand population 


with life insurance underwriters and their 
business or what possible good the life un- 
derwriters could receive from such a course 
as we have given them. Most of us will 
remember the attitude of the insurance man 
of ten or fifteen years ago when the average 
agent peddled insurance. That attitude has 
been displaced during the past decade by real 
methods of salesmanship and the home of- 
fices and general agents of the various com- 
panies now have well trained, well organ- 
ized selling forces. The underwriters have 
been thoroughly grounded in high pressure 
methods of salesmanship. The trend in the 
future will be to emphasize real education 
and training along other business lines, in- 
cluding our own subject of trust functions 
as the basis of service to their clients. 
Training and education will be emphasized 
as against high pressure methods of sales- 
manship. 


Successful Results Win Praise 

Was the course outlined above successful? 
I will let some figures answer that question. 
Out of the fifty members enrolled the at- 
tendance averaged better than forty each 
evening. What were its concrete results? 
I don’t know exactly, but I could cite you 
a humber of instances such as occurred sev- 
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eral weeks ago when one of the underwriters 
attending the class stopped in my office on 
Saturday morning and asked me if I would 
arrange to stay for a short time on Satur- 
day afternoon and talk to a prospect he was 
bringing in. I did so and after answering 
the prospect’s questions I had the pleasure 
of seeing the agent secure an application 
for a $250,000 policy and I had the pleasure 
of receiving the data for a funded insurance 
trust of more than $100,000 in securities, 
$250,000 in insurance, a revocable voluntary 
trust for about $300,000 and the wills of the 
prospect and his wife which would total 
about another $200,000. I could give you 
other instances if we had the time. 
Furthermore, during the period of the 
course we subscribed for a rather expensive 
advertising campaign consisting of eight 
pamphlets or folders to be mailed out with 
return cards at irregular intervals during 
the period from the 15th of last month un- 
til about the 15th of next June. With this 
campaign to be used in direct mail adver- 
tising we purchased the rights to a very ex- 
cellent book to be used by the life under- 
writers themselves. We decided to revise 
our mailing list and, if possible, have the 
life underwriters of Pittsburgh themselves 
furnish names for half the list. We fixed 
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Our Service to Correspondents 


WE offer complete service to Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Corporations or Individuals having busi- 
ness in the great Pittsburgh district. 


Commercial, investment or fiduciary clients will find 
at their disposal an unusually competent organization 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of co-operation and 


constructive service. 


Interest Paid on Deposits 


PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,600,000 














the total list at 5,000 names and assigned 
2,500 of them to the life underwriters. Their 
cooperation exceeded our expectations. We 
pointed out to them that the best prospect 
for life insurance is the man who already 
has some insurance and for the purpose of 
our campaign those with a_ substantial 
amount of insurance are the best prospects 
for more. I think much of our assistance 
in making up this mailing list came because 
of the good feeling which the course engen- 
dered. 

Furthermore, we have two trust solicitors 
who started to work for us actively last 
October and these men attended the classes. 
They made contacts and I made friends 
there who will be very valuable in the 
future. I see a constantly increasing num- 
ber of life underwriters calling at the office 
with names of prospects to be interviewed 
and I am glad to say that a goodly propor- 
tion of them are members of the class. In 
terms of new business put on our books we 
started to keep a record about October 15th 
when our personal solicitation with the two 
men before mentioned commenced. From 
that time until the present time about five 
and one-half millions of ‘dollars in the 
form of life insurance trusts, one or two 


voluntary trusts and many wills, which we 
can trace directly to active solicitation and 
the work of this trust functions course, have 
been put on our books. 

During the next few months there will be 
another class of fifty underwriters coming 
along. If that means fifty more very active 
friends of trust companies generally—I don’t 
expect them to confine their activities to 
my own company in particular—I will be 
content. 
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SPOKANE’S BIG BANKING AND TRUST 
ORGANIZATION 

The latest financial statement of the Old 
National Bank and Union Trust Company 
of Spokane, Wash., shows total banking and 
trust resources of over $53,000,000. Banking 
resources total $28,240,585 and the trust 
department has under administration assets 
of $29,888,089. Capital is $1,500,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $567,499. In ad- 
dition to banking and fiduciary facilities the 
services of this complete organization em. 
braces departments for savings, bonds and 
investments, mortgage loans, foreign depart- 
ment and the best type of safety vault equip 
ment. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition 
February 28, 1928 


— Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


Located at Euclid Avenue and E. 9th Street and in 
52 Other Community Centers in 
and Near Cleveland 






RESOURCES 


@ash on: Vandiand in Bavks: « «o.oo csc cecse wesc ccewes $ 26,021,121.16 


U.S., State, Municipal and Other Bonds and Investments 35,495,180.67 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank......................... 454,200.00 















ce CaS in waewd ew eee 187,260,143.07 
Senmven Advamees te Trwete........ 6.6 icc ccccccecceaes 233,021.41 
tte a oi git 3 ald wl gee Sasa wales 68,397.59 
Real Estate and Banking Houses....................... 5,702,238.40 
Interest and Earnings Accrued and Other Resources... 2,125,946.72 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit and Accept- 

ances Executed by this Bank....................... 9 992,712.02 


bh eee $267,352,961.04 








EE iiss Sink cin Sen nariwres te eka exesesaeeas $ 10,000,000.00 









Surplus and Undivided Profits.......................... 6,869 ,603.78 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc...................000 eee 858,595.10 
ee RNs og Oe aL ad ee aata eal 232,918,921.22 
Bills Payable to Federal Reserve Bank.................. 6,200,000.00 
NESE a ae ote a OE ee 513,128.92 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances Executed for Customers  9,992,712.02 





eke Oo ets $267,352,961.04 







GROWTH OF DEPOSITS 
February 28, 1927....... $223,027,463.26 
February 28, 1928....... 232,918,921.22 


Member Cleveland Ce 
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NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST TRUST 





They Kept 


URING the first New England winter, “King —Massasoit” 
D and a score of his be-feathered warriors visited the little 
Plymouth settlement. The peace pipe was smoked. The treaty 
then made was faithfully kept for over half a century by the 
Wampanoag tribe and their Puritan neighbors. 


@,Probity is the proud heri- 
tage of New England. It is the 
basis of our solid New Eng- 
land institutions — mercantile, 
manufacturing and financial. 
@,Old Colony Trust Company 
has prospered by its strict ad- 


Faith 


herence to the New England 
ideals. Its service embraces all 
departments of finance — bank- 
ing, foreign, trust, investment, 
transfer and vaults. Make this 
institution your New England 
banking headquarters. 


Capital, $15,000,000 
Surplus, $11,000,000 


OLD GOLONY 


TRUST COMPANY 


© 1928 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPANY 
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WHERE LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST SERVICE MEET 





ON COMMON GROUND 
INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY METHODS OF ESTATE DISTRIBUTION 
COMPARED 


JAMES L. MADDEN 
Third Vice-president, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 








(Epiror’s Note: Despite the zealous interest manifested in the creation of life insur- 
ance trust protection there still exists a “twilight zone” of doubt or misunderstanding 
as to relative functions of life insurance companies and of trust companies in controlling 
insurance proceeds or settlements. In the following paper, presented by Mr. Madden at 
the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference, he makes a candid distinction in the handling 
of insurance estates as between insurance companies and trust companies. He maintains 
that while the insurance companies can take care of the majority of beneficiaries by 
optional settlement plans, the trust companies’ service is absolutely necessary in cases 


where personal service is a prime factor.) 


IF insurance plays a most important 

and commendable part in the creation 

of estates. It may be compared to a 
callable bond, the principal of which auto- 
matically becomes due and payable on the 
death of the insured. The cost of this bond 
is frequently only about three per cent, pay- 
able annually, of the principal. It is inter- 
esting to compare this easy method of accu- 
mulating money for the use of the policy- 
holder’s estate with the situation that some- 
times arises when dependents, not receiving 
an insurance fund, find it necessary to bor- 
row. In this case they pay about six per 
cent annually and have to repay the prin- 
cipal ultimately. It is not surprising there- 
fore to find the American people thorough 
believers in life insurance, as is evident from 
the eighty-seven billion dollars in force. 


Payments to Live Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries 

The institution of life insurance today is 
paying more money to live policyholders than 
to beneficiaries. sased upon an investiga- 
tion covering life insurance disbursements 
from 1920 through 1925, it was found that 
fifty-six per cent of the total payments made 
by life insurance companies went to living 
policyholders, whereas only forty-four per 
cent was paid to beneficiaries. It is signifi- 
cant that life insurance companies today are 
life insurance companies in fact, and not 
death insurance companies, as they were 
once regarded. Today we find the life in- 
surance companies helping the policyholders 
to be economically independent during their 


productive years as well as during old age. 
They offer to help a policyholder to conserve 
the principal of matured contracts through 
certain optional settlements which will be 
discussed later. Trust companies, too, are 
assisting policyholders to accomplish the 
same results through various forms of living 
trusts. 

A great deal has been said and printed 
about life insurance estates being dissipated 
during seven years. This statement is a mis- 
leading one. The average amount of ordi- 
nary life insurance in force is in the neigh- 
borhood of $2,600 and it is evident that this 
sum will not as a rule last seven years. Life 
insurance in the vast majority of instances 
does accomplish what the policyholder in- 
tended, namely, to tide the beneficiaries over 
the period of adjustment, so while it is no 
doubt spent, it is not fair to say that it is 
dissipated. Of course, there are instances of 
the dissipation of insurance funds by bene- 
ficiaries, but it is doubtful if they assume 
the proportions frequently believed. This 
does not mean that every safeguard should 
not be thrown around the distribution of in- 
surance proceeds to beneficiaries by the in- 
surance companies and the trust companies, 
but it does seem regrettable that so much 
emphasis is put upon the wastage of life 
insurance funds, when upon reflection it must 
be recognized that these funds in the main 
accomplish their purposes. 


Designating a Named Beneficiary 
We all recognize the conflicts arising from 
wills. Often we read about cases where 
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these documents are set aside by the courts 
for various legal reasons. A testator de- 
sirous of having his property go to definite 
beneficiaries therefore should be very careful 
about the form and contents of his will. 
Policyholders who designate a named bene- 
ficiary need have no fear of the proceeds 
of their policy going to any one other than 
the person desired. Furthermore, they should 
have no concern over court contests and at- 
tendant expenses, in fact insurance estates 
of this nature receive some forms of bene- 
ficial treatment, such as certain tax exemp- 
tions. Frequently the estate is named by a 
policyholder as beneficiary. In these cases 
the money becomes part of the estate and 
some of the benefits which otherwise would 
be enjoyed if a named beneficiary had been 
designated are lost. If this policyholder 
should die intestate the distribution of the 
life insurance funds would be merged with 
the rest of the estate and distributed in ac- 
cordance with the intestacy laws of the 
state. Therefore, certain favorable taxation 
treatment is lost. It is plain that the man- 
ner of designating the beneficiary might have 
a very important bearing upon the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the estate. 


Adjusting the Life Insurance Program 

The agent is the key to the proper adjust- 
ment of the life insurance program to the 
needs of the policyholder and _ beneficiary. 
In the development of any such program he 
should consider the circumstances of the 
policyholder and suggest the proper type of 
eontract or contracts to meet the _ policy- 
holder’s needs, as well as the amount neces- 
sary to accomplish the desired objectives. 
But he has another function, and that is 
to prepare a plan for the distribution of 
the proceeds of the life insurance contract 
so that they will fully accomplish for the 
beneficiary what the policyholder intends. 
The insurance companies pay the agents 
commission for these services and when an 
agent only thinks of the amount of ordinary 
insurance and fails to consider the distribu- 
tion thereof, he is not arranging for the full 
service for which the life insurance con- 
tract provides. Of course, the circumstances 
surrounding sales are sometimes such that 
it is not advisable to discuss optional forms 
of settlement when this can be done, though 
the attention of the policyholder will be di- 
rected towards the possible income from the 
amount of life insurance rather than the 
face value of the policy itself. This might 
well tend toward the purchase of larger 
amounts of life insurance. 

The investment service of the institution of 


life insurance which is available to holders 
of matured life insurance policies or bene- 
ficiaries is very broad. Comparatively few 
policyholders could afford to employ such 
technical financial experts as the insurance 
companies have on their regular staffs. The 
primary consideration with these men is 
first and foremost, security, and next, sta- 
bility of income. In order to achieve these 
objectives wide diversification of invest- 
ments, geographical or otherwise, is impor- 
tant. Then too in the event of difficulty 
with investments the insurance companies 
are able to safeguard effectively their policy- 
holders’ interests and in the exceptional 
eases, when there are losses, these are so 
small in comparison with the total amount 
of investments, that they are absorbed with- 
out any of the policyholders feeling them. 
So we find this investment service available 
to help in the maintenance of insurance es- 
tates without additional cost. 


Insurance Company Methods of Distributing 
Estates 

Just how the distribution of an insurance 
estate may be made most intelligently is a 
question which every policyholder might well 
consider if he wants to be reasonably cer- 
tain that the beneficiary will receive, after 
his death, the maximum amount of protection 
possible from the total value of his estate. 
The policyholder holds the answer because 
he knows of the ability and habits of the 
beneficiary and the financial demands which 
will have to be met, as well as his hopes 
and ambitions for his dependents and the 
probable amount of money necessary to ac- 
complish them. 

The insurance companies optional settle- 
ment plans provide simple methods for car- 
ing for beneficiaries’ needs which are broad 
enough for the vast majority of insurance 
estates. The trust companies also have very 
competent facilities for caring for those in- 
surance estates which cannot be properly 
served by the institution of life insurance. 
The insurance service arises out of the con- 
tractual relationship, whereas the life in- 
surance trust is as its name implies, a 
trust function. The optional settlement plans 
referred to in life insurance policies are the 
Interest, the Installment and Life Income 
methods of payment. 

The interest method provides for the main- 
tenance of the principal for a given period 
of time or during the life of the primary 
beneficiary after which it is payable to a 
contingent beneficiary. Prior to this time 
the primary beneficiary receives the interest 
payments. Under the installment method 
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the principal and interest are paid to the 
beneficiary in equal installments over a given 
period of time or in specified amounts as 
long as the principal lasts. The life income 
method provides the beneficiary with an in- 
come for life, and with a guaranteed number 
of payments. In the event the beneficiary 
dies before a given number of years, the dif- 
ference between the amount paid and the 
amount guaranteed to be paid will be given 
to the estate. Of course, this life income 
form of optional settlement is a life insur- 
ance function which trust companies are 
not equipped to render. 


Optional Settlement Plans 

Unless an optional settlement plan is re- 
quested by the policyholder, the face value 
of the life insurance policy will be paid in 
a lump sum. There has been some misun- 
derstanding about this. As indicated pre- 
viously, it is true that from time to time 
lump sum payments have been dissipated, 
but it is likewise true that in almost every 
estate some lump sum payment is absolutely 
necessary in order to take care of the ex- 
penses incidental to the death of the policy- 
holder, pay his outstanding indebtedness and 
tide the beneficiary and dependents over the 
period of adjustment. The lump sum pay- 
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ment in the main undoubtedly accomplishes 
these objectives and is extremely valuable 
in many other instances. 

There is an increasing amount of interest 
among policyholders in the proper method 
of distributing their insurance estates. In- 
vestigation discloses that in 1920 about 2.85 
per cent of all policies issued were on an 
optional settlement basis; while in 1925 about 
7.37 per cent of the ordinary policies issued 
earried optional settlement provisions. The 
installment method seems to be most popu- 
lar, while the interest method ranks second. 
There is a very definite trend toward the 
combination of two or more of these op- 
tional settlement methods and it is to be 
hoped that in advising with policyholders 
life insurance agents and trust company offi- 
cers will emphasize the importance of usu- 
ally having part of the life insurance pro- 
ceeds payable in a lump sum. 

Through the lump sum payment or option- 
al settlement plant and combinations thereof, 
the institution of life insurance offers a 
guaranteed investment service for beneficia- 
ries which permits of wide flexibility. These 
optional settlement plans are scrutinized 
earefully, though, to be sure that they fall 
within the province of the life insurance com- 
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panies which have no desire to go into the 
trust company business. Accordingly it is 
not unusual for agents or policyholders to 
be told that a given proposed program should 
be referred to a trust company for adminis- 
tration. 


Trust Company Method of Distribution 

It is not my purpose to review at this 
time the numerous benefits of trust company 
administration of estates. These are only 
too well known to you. Insofar as insur- 
ance estates are concerned, though, you have 
a big opportunity in assisting beneficiaries 
through the administration of estate pro- 
grams which require the exercise of discre- 
tion or judgment or certain definite use or 
application of the insurance funds in whole 
or in part. Then too there is an unusually 
good opportunity for trust company service 
in administering complicated “Sinsurance es- 
tates and executing the terms of agreements 
involving partnership or corporation insur- 
ance or in supervising the expenditure of 
funds designated for charitable purposes. 
The large sums of money being paid to living 
policyholders who do not wish to avail them- 
selves of one of the optional settlement plans 
offered by the insurance company to help 
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maintain intact their accumulated insurance 
savings, likewise present to the trust com 
pany a broad field for living trusts. 

The keynote of trust company administra- 
tion of insurance estates is personal, individ- 
ual service. The importance of this cannot 
be overemphasized. Through this personal 
service, the beneficiary often receives counsel 
which is worth more than the total fee which 
is based usually upon the amount of money 
involved in the estate. 

There can be nothing but praise for the 
system of insurance trusts when properly 
applied. It would be interesting though, if 
some steps were taken toward systematically 
studying the insurance trusts actually being 
made, their purposes, the cost of procuring 
them and ultimately of administering them. 
If the Insurance Trust Committee of the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association saw fit to collect this 
information systematically, it would no doubt 
be helpful to trust companies rendering this 
service and certainly would be of value to 
life underwriters because they would then 
have a more definite idea of how insurance 
trusts are being used by a substantial num- 
ber of policyholders. This would enable 
them to serve better their policyholders. 


Insurance and Trust Service Supplement 
Each Other 

The services of insurance companies and 
trust companies for the benefit of beneficia- 
ries supplement each other. While the insur- 
ance companies can take care of the major- 
ity of beneficiaries by optional settlement 
plans, the trust companies’ service is ab- 
solutely necessary in cases where personal 
service is a factor. While the percentage 
of the latter may be relatively small, the 
volume of money represented by this per- 
centage will undoubtedly be substantial. The 
further growth of both services for benefi- 
ciaries will depend very largely on the in- 
creasing appreciation by policyholders of 
the importance of studying the optional set- 
tlement plans of their insurance contracts 
and definitely planning to pregram properly 
the distribution of their insurance estates 
for the benefit of their beneficiaries. The 
more policyholders do this, the more trust 
company service will be appreciated and 
used. If both insurance companies and trust 
companies work toward this better under- 
standing by policyholders, as well as a more 
thorough understanding of each other’s serv- 
ices and facilities, the greater will be the 
opportunity for an even more extensive 
service for the public welfare. 
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STANDARDIZED REQUIREMENTS GOVERNING TRANS- 
FER AND REGISTRATION OF SECURITIES 





COMPOSITE OF REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE NO. 18 CONDUCTED BY THE NEW 
YORK STOCK TRANSFER ASSOCIATION 





HE New York Stock Transfer Asso- 

ciation has conducted, for a number of 

years, a series of questionnaires the 
purpose of which is to ascertain approved 
practice and standardize as far as possible 
the handling of stock transfers and registra- 
tion of securities. The replies to the ques- 
tionnaires are considered by the governing 
committee and the final conclusions are sub- 
ject to approval of the membership of the 
Association. In this manner the Association 
has rendered an invaluable service in stand- 
ardizing practice and facilitating the work 
of transfer departments of banks and trust 
companies. This is true particularly as re- 
lates to fiduciary transfers. 

The results of these questionnaires have 
been published as available in Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine from time to time and are 
embodied in proper sequence in the Stock 
Transfer Guide, the official publication of 
the New York Stock Transfer Association, 
published by the Corporation Trust Company 
of New York. Following is the composite 
of replies to the latest questionnaire, No. 15. 


1. Will you transfer to an administrator 
stock purchased by him, when you have 
knowledge that he purchased it without court 
authority required under the law of the State 
of his appointment? 

Ansicer.—Yes. 


2. What would you require, other than an 
assignment by the trustee, for the transfer of 
stock standing in the name of a trustee un- 
der a trust instrument containing power of 
sale in general terms, where the certificate 
presented for transfer had been issued as a 
stock dividend on other stock previously is- 
sued in the name of the trustee, and where 
under the law of the controlling jurisdiction 
a stock dividend constituted income to the 
life beneficiary under the trust instrument? 

Answer.—Consent of life tenant required. 


3. What are your requirements for accept- 
ing stock which has been called for redemp- 
tion when such stock is registered in the 
name of a decedent or trustee, and how is 
the check to be drawn? 


Require same papers as for sale and draw 





check to order of executor, administrator or 
trustee, as such. 


4. What are your requirements in the 
event called stock is registered in the name 
of a life tenant, and how is the check to be 
drawn? 

Certified copy of instrument creating life 
tenancy and endorsement by life tenant; draw 
check to the order of the life tenant as such. 


5. Will you transfer stock where a court 
order is required upon presentation of a cer- 
tified excerpt from a court order, or do you 
require a certified copy of the complete 
court order? 


Complete court order. 


6. What action do you take with respect 
to stock presented for transfer with signa- 
ture guaranteed by a New York Stock Ex- 
change firm, when the signature is unknown 
to you and when requests to file same with 
you have been ignored? 

Would not accept. 


7. Do you issue stock inscribed, for exam- 
ple, ‘John Jones, agent,’ the word “agent” 
being merely descriptive and not one of ca- 
pacity? 

No. 


8. Will you transfer stock upon which the 
signature of the record owner is guaranteed 
merely by an officer of the issuing company? 

Yes, 

9. Will you transfer stock standing in the 
name of “C, D.” (living, stock being prop- 
erly endorsed and guaranteed) when pre- 
sented for transfer by the representative 
of the “Estate of A. B., deceased,” without 
requiring papers, 

a. When you are on record or are advised 
it was the property of the decedent? Same 
papers as if the stock stood in the name of 
the decedent, including tax waivers. 

b. When such notice or advice is absent? 
Same papers, excluding tax waivers. 


Arthur S. Kleeman, vice-president of the 
Manutacturers Trust Company of New York, 
has been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion. 
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‘* Your Personal Bank " 


COMPANIES 


To Banks and 
Bankers 


If any of your clients need 
the services of a Trust Com- 
pany in Chicago, we should 
be pleased to have you refer 
them to us. 


In addition to a complete and 
well equipped organization, 
our morethan 40 years’ experi- 
ence in investment banking, 
we believe, specially qualifies 
us to administer estates, man- 
age trust funds, give advice 
about financial problems, or 
render any of the many serv- 
ices that may be asked of a 
trust company. 


You can feel sure when you 
send your clients to us that 
their interests and yours will 
be thoroughly looked after 
and protected. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co., 1882. Incorporated 1907 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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DEVELOPING TRUST DEPARTMENTS IN SMALLER 
COMMUNITIES 


PROBLEMS ANALOGOUS TO THOSE OF THE FARMER AND 
COUNTRY DOCTOR 


CHARLES H. PLENTY 
Vice-president, Hackensack Trust Company, Hackensack, New Jerscy 


(Epirror’s NOTE: 


It is only within comparatively recent years that the extension of 


trust service to smaller communities and remote towns has offered opportunities for suc- 


cessful and more profitable cultivation. 


The problems of the country bank in developing 


a trust department are in many respects different from those engaging trust companies 
and banks in larger cities, as indicated in the address presented by Mr. Plenty at the 


recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference.) 


HE same rule which the successful far- 

mer applies must be used by the trust 

man in a country bank if he would 
make of his trust department something be- 
sides a bank departmental title. This rule 
is WORK, to be followed by still more 
WORK. The day must not be divided into 
so many hours for work and play and sleep, 
but he must be ready at all times, like a 
country doctor, to go, to do, to help, to give 
counsel, so serve. This is not as difficult 
as it There will be many e¢alls for 
evening consultations, for talks before local 
organizations, for advice after hours from 
those at interest in estates under settlement, 
but to a man whose heart is in his 
this will all be play. 

Possibly the three divisions of trust de- 
velopment activity which have received the 
widest recognition can be headed: 1st, adver- 
tising: 2d, personal solicitation ; 
tact within the bank, which is a combina- 
tion of the first two and also brings into 
the picture our old friend the “pleased cus- 
tomer.” 

Trust Advertising Media for the Country Bank 

Under advertising we easily fall into 
two classes—the newspaper and direct by 
mail. This subject alone is one open to 
great controversy. The mistake shoals are 
so frequent and so poorly marked that it 
is difficult for us to keep our craft in the 
right channel. We are daily offered syn- 
dicated material which is guaranteed to stir 
up interest at least, but as for results, the 
story is always left to be told. 

Of the power of the press there can be no 
doubt. We may be sure the vast sums 
which are spent by the large trust companies 
for eye-compelling space in the great dailies 


seells, 


work 


3d, con- 


of our major cities are not wasted. And 
of one thing may we be sure. If our bank 
is located within the influence of the large 
city daily carrying such advertising, we too 
will profit by the message given. 

Trust men in the smaller suburban com- 
munities have been slow to recognize their 
opportunity and follow up in their local 
daily the message carried by the large trust 
companies in the city papers. The commuter, 
coming home at night, reads the news, sports, 
features, and then looks over the ads. I 
have seen many a man on the evening train 
reading the Equitable or Bankers Trust 
story and so have you. Why not be ready 
tor that man when he reaches home and 
after his dinner sits down to his local daily? 
Select your space carefully and your ma- 
terial still more carefully, and then like 
the hymn, “tell him again the story, the old, 
old story” of the duty he owes to those de- 
pendent on him. Try to tie up with the 
theme of the city trust company as closely 
as possible. 


If you have a flair for writing, work up 


your own copy. If you have a good amateur 
copy man in your organization give him the 
job. If neither is possible, arrange with 
some one of the many advertising writers 
who are willing to supply copy to fit your 
particular community. Their charges are 
modest. I had one once for $50 a month, 
one ad a week. Whatever you do, how- 
ever, be sure your copy is sincere, direct 
and leaves no doubt in the mind of the 
reader that you know what you are talking 
about. 
The Mailing List 

A large field is open to us in the direct 

by mail appeal. What shall it be, a letter, 
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an illustrated folder, a booklet? What sub- 
ject, estate administration, voluntary trust 
or insurance trust? Who will furnish the 
material, Purse, Prentice-Hall, Staples, or 
will we have our own copy man write it? 
May we with safety use syndicated book- 
lets? Does the end justify the expense’? 
These and many more questions can be 
asked by the trust man and perhaps he will 
find a satisfactory answer. I know this, 
however, that each class of prospect demands 
special treatment. When you spend days 
in selecting your material you must also 
spend weeks in selecting your mailing list. 
The same mailing list you use for estate 
management is not 100 per cent good for a 
life insurance trust. Your material must 
be good but your mailing list must be better. 
A good plan to follow is to take your safe 
deposit register, go over it carefully with 
your safe deposit custodian, get his angle 
on each name you find, select those you 
consider most receptive to the particular 
phase of trust activity you have in mind, 
send this list to your individual and savings 
bookkeepers to make note of balances and 
remarks as to their knowledge of the pros- 
pect, consult with your securities depart- 
ment man and after this has been done 
use your own judgment, go through once 
more, and for a last time weed out 
you think will not be receptive. 


those 


Professional men and the fortunate few 
with money enough to travel are the best 
prospects for a voluntary trust; young 
men just married or with little families for 
a life insurance trust; and a combination of 
these with the small merchant or 
ful middle-aged person for estate 
ment. 


success- 


manage- 


Personal Solicitation 

In discussing the personal solicitation part 
of trust development I can frankly say I am 
not at home with my subject. I have had 
so many things happen, both in favor of 
and opposed to this method that I have been 
led to the conclusion there can be no set 
rule which will always work and which 
“an be made applicable to any community. 

In our direct by mail booklets we should 
have a return card, asking for a master book- 
let, or a will guide, or for an appointment 
to consider the subject broached. These 
ecards, when returned, and they are returned, 
offer an opening to the trained trust man 
wherein his appeal can be made without 
offense. His call will be a _ service call. 
What he has to say will receive close at- 
tention. And right here is the place for him 
to watch his step. The interest of the pros- 
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pect has been aroused. He may be ready to 
talk will but not ready to consider a cor- 
porate executor. His wife may be asked to 
sit in on the conference. She may feel that 
she would make as good an executor as a 
corporation and without fees. This idea 
must be changed. The advantages of the 
corporation should be stressea but the frail- 
ties of the individual must be ignored ex- 
cept as to lease of life. 

I have many an appointment by 
never bringing in the name of my company 
and talking solely of the benefits of corporate 
management. It is not necessary to tell 
how good your own company is. If the 
prospect lacked faith he would not have 
approached you in the first place. When 
you convince him of the benefits to accrue 
from corporate management he will be ready 
to name your corporation. 

If you really want to develop your trust 
department let your advertising say that 
evening appointments can be arranged. Many 
men like to talk of these subjects on sum- 
mer evenings, with their wives present and 
they are reluctant to ask a trust man to 
come for fear of expense. Break down this 
reluctance. Let them know you are willing. 
Keep telling them. That’s when your story 
in the daily papers (or weekly) will help. 
The contact within the bank is a most im- 
portant one. Many a profitable trust has 
been closed or a will arranged for by such 
contacts in our institution. 


closed 


Discreet Use of Literature 
Make it a practice to have a very few, not 


over three, classes of your printed trust 
matter on an attractive table well located 
in your lobby and see that they are always 
tidy and fresh looking. When a person picks 
up one of your booklets and is looking 
through it the floor man can, without offense, 
ask if the subject is of interest and with an 
affirmative answer should suggest a eall 
at the desk of one of the trust men. It 
works well with us. 

On the desk of each officer we have a 
small package of the charts which show the 
distribution of intestate’s property. These 
are constantly picked up, glanced at, in- 
quired about, and usually lead to more busi- 
ness. When mortgage loans are closed the 
law of distribution is always given for the 
guidance of the mortgagor and frequently 
results in new wills. Here again the advan- 
tages of the corporate fiduciary are stressed 
especially as such fiduciary will be the mort- 
gagee. 

Single sheet folders, blotters, 
size messages enclosed with each 


or card 
monthly 
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statement are often productive of contacts 
within the bank leading to profitable busi- 
such a folder, sent with a customer’s 
checks to California, was picked up by a 
person who lived in New Jersey and on 
his return east resulted in the creation of 
a good sized voluntary trust and two wills, 
naming our company. The acceptance by 
the trust man of invitations to speak to 
men’s clubs, city clubs, women’s clubs 
schools, ete. on the subject of wills, trusts 
and the corporate fiduciary will result in 
wide publicity for your bank. 


hess 


We country trust men need not be com- 
petitors. If we each develop the business 
lying dormant among the customers of our 
own bank, our hands will be full. On my 
election as president of the Bergen County 
Bankers Association, I broached my dream of 
a Bergen County Corporate Fiduciary Asso- 
ciation and we perfected our organization 
last September. Twenty-five banks in the 
county having trust powers make up its 
membership. They made me its first presi- 
dent. We hope to do much for the devel- 
opment of the corporate fiduciary in our 
corner of the state. The older men with ex- 
perience are always available to advise or 
the younger. The larger institution 


assist 





tries to be helpful to the smaller. 
all working to a definite end. 


We are 


After all is said, I really believe the sin- 
cere trust man should keep the words of 
Elbert Hubbard in mind, wherein he says, 
“Keep your mind firmly fixed on the great 
and glorious things you would like to do 
and then without violence of direction you 
will move straight to the goal.” 


°, 7 2, 
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GUARDIAN TRUST NAMED IN 
STALEY WILL 

The will of John W. Staley, president of 
the Peoples State Bank of Detroit, who died 
recently, was filed for probate showing value 
of the personal estate as upward of $100,000, 
and the realty holdings as more than $10,000. 
The entire estate was left to the widow, Mrs. 
Harriet Bewick Staley. 

The Guardian Trust Company of Detroit 
was named as co-executor with Mrs. Staley. 
Mr. Staley was one of the outstanding fig- 
ures in both Detroit and national financial 
fields. It will be recalled that his death 
came just a few days after the merger of the 
Peoples State and Wayne County and Home 
Savings Banks, to which he had devoted 
a great deal of his time and energy. 
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On guar” 


National Trust 
Company 


Limited 
Assets under Administration 
$181,000,000 
Head Office: 


20 King Street East 


Toronto, Canada 


Offices: 


Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg Edmonton 


Saskatoon London (England) 


WE SOLICIT APPOINTMENTS AS ANCILLARY 
ADMINISTRATOR AND AS TRUSTEE TO 
UNDERTAKE THE REALIZATION OR MANAGE- 
MENT OF ESTATES’ OR TRUSTS’ 
ASSETS IN CANADA 








PROGRESS OF THE GUARDIAN GROUP 
OF DETROIT 

It is not only in the visible expansion of 
business but also in the progressive expan- 
sion of its comprehensive types of services 
that the Guardian Group of Detroit is con- 
tinuing the pace which has characterized 
this organization since its inception. The 
group is composed of the Guardian Detroit 
Bank, the Guardian Trust Company of De- 
troit and the Guardian Detreit Company, 
the three units providing a complete circle 
of service in banking, fiduciary and invest- 
ment matters. Exclusive of the resources 
of the Guardian Detroit Company, the com- 
bined resources of the Guardian Detroit 
Bank and of the Guardian Trust Company 
reached on February 28th, the total of $56,- 
689,089 with deposits of $45,679,594 and ag- 
gregate capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of $10,354,971. 

It is interesting to note that the Guardian 
Detroit Bank, the latest unit to be created 
and which began business in June, 1927, has 
within the short span of its career accumu- 
lated resources of $39,016,239 and deposits 
of $30,488,350. With the acquisition of new 
banking quarters it is expected that the busi- 
ness of the three units will receive a decided 
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THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siting the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 


and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $400,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 





BRANCHES 
MONTREAL 
HALIFAX OTTAWA 
! SAINT JoHN, N. B. WINNIPEG 
St. Joun’s, NFLb. CALGARY 
QUEBEC EDMONTON 
TORONTO VANCOUVER 
| HAMILTON VICTORIA 





additional stimulus. While the Guardian 
Trust Company shows total resources of $17,- 
672,849 and trust deposits of $15,241,000 
these figures do not visualize the big volume 
of corporate and individual trust business 
which this organization has acquired during 
its relatively brief existence. 


JOINT MEETINGS WITH UNDERWRITERS 
IN LOS ANGELES 

Life insurance trusts are being written by 
trust companies and banks in Los Angeles in 
increasing volume. Incentive is provided by 
means of joint meetings between 
trust officers and local life insurance under- 
writers. Such meetings have taxed the ¢a- 
pacity of the lecture hall at the University 
of California, southern branch, and the ex- 
change of views has yielded valuable infor- 
mation. The committee to handle the meet- 
ings on behalf of trust companies was head- 
ed by B. L. Smith, vice-president of the Cali- 
fornia Trust Company who opened the last 
series of meetings with a discussion of the 
corporate trustee, followed by a talk on sta- 
tutory rules governing insurance trusts, by 
Ralph Spotts, trust counsel of the Title In- 
surance and Trust Company of Los Angeles. 


series of 














APPLYING PROGRESSIVE MARKETING METHODS 


IN 


INDUSTRY TO TRUST COMPANY WORK 


ANALYSIS OF SCOPE AND CHARACTER OF MARKET 
Dr. DANIEL STARCH 


Director of Research, American Association of Advertising Agencies 








(Eprror’s Note: There is an impression that development of banking and trust com- 
pany business has not kept pace with industry in applying progressive methods of mar- 


keting. 


Obviously, the yardsticks employed in merchandising industrial products cannot 
be applied to trust service because of its intangible and variable nature. 


Dr. Starch, in 


his address at the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference, stressed, however, the principle 
of research as essential to successful marketing of trust service.) 


ERHAPS the most important thing 
that industry has learned in recent 


vears is the need for facts in direct- 

ing the distribution side of business. The 
manufacturer today realizes that in order to 
reach his market he must know what and 
where his market is. The more accurately 
he knows his market, the more effectively he 
is able to reach it. 

Markets, of course, are people. What does 
a manufacturer or distributor want to know 
about his market? There are certain fun- 
damental questions which must be raised in 
determining practically any market. Among 
them are the following six: (1) Is there a 
market for the product? (2) How large 
is the market for the product? (3) Where 
is the market? (4) Through what chan- 
nels and by what methods may the product 
be distributed? (5) How may the people 
who constitute the market be reached with 
sales efforts? (6) What kind of 
forts will be most effective? 

The first question, Is there a market for 
the product? is already answered in the case 
of an established product and becomes im- 
p:rtant only in the case of a new product. 
The other questions require careful study 
if they are to be answered intelligently. Let 
me illustrate briefly how these questions 
were answered by a manufacturer of a house- 
hold appliance which sells for $300. 


sales ef- 


Ascertaining Market and Possible Dimensions 

(1) Is there any market for the product? 
This had already been answered by the fact 
that similar appliances had been sold suc- 


cessfully for some time although this par- 
ticular make was new. 

(2) How large is the market for the prod- 
uct? 


In view of the price of the product and 


in view of the sale of similar appliances, the 
market was limited primarily to families 
whose income was $5,000 and over. The 
possible size of the market was limited, there- 
fore to the number of families in the United 
States with incomes of this amount or larger. 
According to an investigation made by our 
research department, it was found that there 
are at the present time approximately 2,050,- 
000 families in the United States with in- 
comes of $5,000 and over. The conclusion 
follows that the immediate market would be 
limited to this number of units that might 
be sold unless cheaper models of this ap- 
vliance are later manufactured. In case 
the retail price of the appliance could he 
reduced so as to include the $4,000 income 
group. it would add another 900,000 families 
as a possible market. 


Location of Market and Distribution 

(3) Where is the market? This question 
resolves itself into determining where, geo- 
graphically, the families with incomes of 
$5,000 and over are located. A compilation 
of income tax returns by counties in rela- 
tion to population gives some definite indi- 
cations as to the concentration of the market 
in specific areas. They show that consider- 
ably more than half of the possible purchas- 
ers of this appliance are in, or tributary to, 
72 places with a population of over 100,000. 
This information is, of course, of definite 
value in making sales plans, in knowing 
where to concentrate sales efforts. 


(4) Through what channels and by what 
methods may the product be distributed? <A 
manufacturer who had already been in the 
field for some time had branches or distribu- 
tors in 80 cities in the 
Canada. 


United States and 
A study of the distribution meth- 
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All Year ’Round 
Special for Banks 


Superior Transit Service 


Commerce Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 
Kansas City 


ods of manufacturers of this type of ap- 
pliance revealed the arrangements made be- 
tween the manufacturers and distributors— 
the discounts allowed, how many _ were 
branches and how many individual distrib- 
utors, provisions for service on the appliance 
and similar questions. 

(5) How may people who constitute the 
market be reached with sales efforts? An 
analysis of the manufacturers already in the 
field showed the work of their sales force— 
how the sales people were trained and super- 
vised, what advertising and promotional 
material was used and at what time of the 
year the chief efforts were made, and many 
other related problems. 


(6) What kinds of sales material will 
be most effective? To answer this question 
a separate investigation was undertaken cov- 
ering (a) an analysis of the material used 
by other manufacturers of this type of prod- 
uct: (b) a study based upon interviews with 
housewives to ascertain their views of, and 
interests in, the particular appliance and how 
they might be influenced most effectively 
toward buying it. 


Analysis of Market for Trust Service 
Thus we see that manufacturers are today 
making a detailed analysis of their possible 


markets. Can similar methods be applied 
to trust work? Because of your intimate 
acquaintance with your own problems, you 
are able to see at once numerous Ways in 
which similar methods no doubt might be 
used to advantage in your work. I am in- 
clined to believe that one of the needs in 
your work is exactly the type of thing that 
industry has recently been doing in its field 
namely, establishing a more definite con- 
ception of the market for your services. 

I dare say that very few. if any. trust 
companies have definite knowledge of the 
nature and location of their possible market. 
Let us imagine as a matter of illustration 
a city of 100,000 population. What is the 
market for trust company work in that city? 
How many people are there who could and 
should avail themselves of the _ services 
which a trust company affords? 

A eareful study would show some. sur- 
prising things. Let us assume for the mo- 
ment that families whose incomes are $5,000 
and over a year constitute the class which 
might benefit from the trust company serv- 
ice. How many such families are there 
in the United States? How many _ such 
families are there in a city of 100,000? 
In a research which we recently conducted, 
we found that the 26,500,000 families in 
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the United States are divided as follows: 
314,000 or 1.2 per cent of the families have 
an income over $10,000; 1,750,000 or 6.6 
per cent have an income between $5,000 and 
$10,000; 12,428,000 or 47 per cent have an 
income between $2,000 and $5,000 ; 10,800,000 
or 38 per cent have an income between $1,000 
and $2,000, and 1,750,000 or 6.6 per cent have 
an income of less than $1,000. 

If our imaginary city is a typical city, it 
would have approximately 550 families with 
incomes of $10,000 and over, and 1550 fam- 
ilies between $5,000 and $10,000, or a total 
of 2,100 families with incomes over $5,000. 
This may be the possible market for trust 
company service in addition to corporations 
and institutions. On the same basis there 
would be approximately 2,000,000 families in 
the United States who might possibly con- 
stitute the market for trust service. 


Ascertaining Who Are “Trust Prospects” 

The next step in a more accurate delinea- 
tion of the market would be to determine 
who these people are in a community, their 
names and locations so that they might be 
reached through sales activities whether by 
the printed word or by personal solicitation. 
To do so is not an impossible task as a survey 



























which would not be very costly could be 
planned and carried out to furnish this infor- 
mation. We have found, for example, in our 
research work that a satisfactory measure 
of family income is the rental value of the 
home. The ratio of rental value to income 
on the average is 21 per cent and our sur- 
vey shows that next to knowing the actual 
income itself, the rental value serves as a 
suitable index. A survey based on rental 
values of individual homes could be carried 
out, the names or addresses located and the 
actual people who might constitute the mar- 
ket for trust company service could be ap- 
proximately ascertained. 

I am, of course, not unmindful of the fact 
that the expenditure for promoting the sale 
of a service depends upon the financial re- 
turn from supplying that service. The amount 
that can profitably be devoted to developing 
the possible sales should be determined. 
This in itself is an important part of a 
market study. 

Facts and statistics cannot take the place 
of judgment and imagination in making and 
executing plans. Sound judgment and prac- 
tical imagination are most necessary. Facts, 
however, are the only sure foundation upon 
which sound judgment can be based. 
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to whom the personal attention 
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all times available. 


FIDELITY TRUST 
| COMPANY 
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“LENA WILL BE EXE. IF NEEDED” 


The testamentary will as the “most solemn 
document” is often not such and affords 
amusing sidelights on character, as indicated 
by the following will recently unearthed in 
Texas by one of the subscribers of Trust 
COMPANIES Magazine: 


The W O W policy has decreased so 
much & cost to keep it is hea’y. I 
have to make a chang in beneficiarys. 
If Mother survives me, Lena will give 
her $100, providing policy is still in 
force 

Frank Morrison Fogg 


PS Frankie can have my gun. 
over 
The home is Lenas, wife & Josephine 


Daughter. Wife Lena will be exe. if 
one needed. Good Bye. you have been 
good to me be good to Josephine. please 
do not fool with the Parks. be careful 
of Sunny weather friends. 


From Pittsburgh comes the advice that a 
beneficiary under his parent’s will refused to 
accept a bequest of $60,000 beeause it was in 
the nature of a spendthrift trust and a re- 
flection on his character. 








INVESTMENT TRUST SECURITIES AS 
LOAN COLLATERAL 

Interesting sidelights on the attitude of 
banks and trust companies toward various 
types of investment trusts were forthcoming 
from a questionnaire recently conducted by 
the Bureau of Business Research of the New 
York University. Questionnaires were mailed 
to banks and trust companies with a capitali- 
zation of $125,000 or more, submitting the 
query as to types of investment trust secu- 
rities preferred as collateral on loans. 

Two types of such securities were men- 
tioned in this survey. the discretionary or 
trading type, wherein operators of the trust 
have the privilege of changing the underlying 
securities, and the fixed or non discretionary 
type, representing a beneficial interest in a 
block of specific securities deposited with a 
trust company and in which no changes or 
substitutions are permitted. 

Replying to the question of which of the 
two types of investment trust securities is 
preferred as collateral for a loan, 54.2 per 
cent of the banks preferred the fixed type, 
30 per cent the trading type, and 10.5 per cent 
indicated that they could not answer. More 
than 5 per cent said they would not accept 
securities of either type. 


Chambers St. at W. Broadway William St. at John Street | 
| 










































































NINTH MID-WINTER CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


Crust Companies of the United States 


UNDER AUSPICES OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, HELD IN NEW YORK 
FEBRUARY 14, 15 and 16, 1928 


NE of the most profound and lasting 

impressions created in the minds of 

all who have diligently attended and 
followed the discussions conducted at gather- 
ings of trust officers, and which was pecu- 
liarly emphasized at the recent Ninth Mid- 
Winter Trust Conference held at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York, is the fact that the 
trust’ man’s job is never finished and that 
his horizon is constantly widening with new 
opportunities for service. That such expan- 
sion of scope should also be attended with 


new problems and increasing variety of du- 


ties and responsibilities is but within the na- 
ture of all constructive tasks. In the midst 
of his daily routine and his engrossing la- 
bors there must come also to the alert and 
conscientious trust officer the pleasing con- 
sciousness that his functions are increasingly 
a potential part of the new play of economic 
and social forces that spell and 
greater advancement for humanity. 

For variety of topics, intrinsic value of 
addresses and sustained interest the recent 
Trust Conference was probably more notable 
and productive of practical results than any 
of the previous assemblies which annually 
enable members of the trust fraternity to 
renew friendships and submit their own prob- 
lems for clinical treatment. Piquancy has 
been given to the New York conference the 
last two years because of the fact that they 
attract trust men from all classes of banks, 
both national and state. In fact, the dis- 
tinction between banks and trust companies 
as to conduct of trust business is no longer 
existent and happily so for the cause of 
sound trust administration. 

In the following summary of proceedings 
and in other pages of this issue of Trust 
CoMPANIES, there is an attempt to present 
a fairly accurate picture of what took place 
at the ninth annual conference. To select 


progress 


some of the high spots of the six sessions, 
conducted during three days from February 
14th to 16th inclusive, is to direct attention 
to the glowing account of progress in volume 
and number of trust appointments given by 
Francis H. Sisson; the viewpoints of trust 
salesmanship and advertising developed from 
outside and inside angles by experts; the 
vivid picture of how custodianships are 
conducted; the dissecting of the insurance 
trusts with its wonderful appeal; the dem- 
onstrations of how trust companies handle 
trust investments and how trust salesmen 


Won. S. McLucas 


Chairman of the Board of the Commerce Trust Company, 
and President of the Trust Company;zDivision, A. B. A. 
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bring prospects within the protecting fold 
of trust service, together with other features 
of exceptional interest deserving of praise- 
worthy comment. 


Opening Session of Conference, 
February 14 

With an attendance of from five to six 
hundred trust men from all parts of the 
country, assembled in the spacious ballroom 
of the Commodore Hotel, the ninth Mid-Win- 
ter Trust Conference started off auspiciously 
on the morning of Tuesday, February 14th. 
A. V. Morton, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Trust Company Division 
and vice-president of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurances on Lives and Granting 
Annuities, of Philadelphia, was in the chair 
as presiding officer. Proceedings were 
mally opened by Walter S. McLucas, presi- 
dent of the Trust Company Division and 
chairman of the board of the Commerce Trust 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., who briefly al- 
luded to the success of the conference idea 
and emphasized the fact that while they 
have been conducted by the Trust Company 
Division the participation has been extended 
within the past two years to all trust de- 
partment men, irrespective of whether they 
were associated with trust companies, na- 
tional or state banks. 


for- 


In assuming the chair as presiding officer, 
Mr. Morton commented upon the valuable re- 
sults gained from these conferences and paid 
a graceful tribute to the retiring Deputy 
Manager of the Division, Leroy Mershon. The 
first speaker on the program was Francis H. 
Sisson, chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
licity of the Trust Division and vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company, who 
was in his customary happy vein, and forti- 
fied with some exceedingly revealing statis- 
tics as to the remarkable growth of individ- 
ual trust business during the last five years, 
gleaned from a questionnaire addressed to 
1,000 active trust companies. His address 
(See page 331) was not only inspiring to all 
those engaged in trust work, but justified 
his indulgence in the biblical quotation: 
“Blessed are the feet of him who bringeth 
good tidings.” Large graphs on the side of 
the platform helped to visualize the story of 
trust growth since 1923. The salient facts 
yielded by the questionnaire and elaborated 
upon by Mr. Sisson, were to the effect that 
the nearly 1,000 replies from trust companies 
reported average increase in number of trust 
company appointments as trustees and exe- 
cutors under wills of four and a half times 
as large in 1927 as for the year 1923 and 
with a total of appointments greater in 1927 
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than for the combined figures of 1923, 1924 
and 1925. Further illuminating information 
related to increasing number of appointments 
from men of large fortunes: the big increase 
in number of million dollar estates and abun- 
dant evidence showing that the American 
people are becoming “estate-minded.” An 
important influence in such growth of the 
corporate fiduciary idea was attributed by 
Mr. Sisson to eulightening and 
publicity work. 


consistent 


Agency Views of Trust Advertising and 
Marketing 

The speakers who followed Mr. Sisson on 
the program and occupied the remainder of 
the session discussed various aspects of trust 
department publicity, solicitation and mar- 
keting of service. “How the Agency Man 
Views Financing Advertising,’ was the sub- 
ject elaborated by John Benson, president 
American Association of Advertising Ager- 
cies. He described facilities for scientific 
research by well equipped advertising agen- 
cies and urged the adaptability of methods 
employed by industrial and manufacturing 
concerns to the propagation of trust service. 
He particularly valuable re- 
seareh work that might be carried on in as- 
certaining markets for trust service and the 
forceful facts that are to be gleaned from 
the records of probate courts in every com- 
munity. He also advocated that effort should 
be made to disabuse the public mind of the 
impressions that trust 
and that small estates are not welcome. 

“How Progressive Marketing Methods in 
Industry May Be Applied to Trust Company 
Work,” was the topic of the next address by 
Dr. Daniel Starch, director of research for 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies and formerly professor in the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University. (See page 391). Although 
Dr. Starch devoted himself largely to deserib- 
ing and discussing the methods developed by 
various industries in conducting research as 
to nature and location of their respective 
markets, he succeeded in developing the ar- 
gument that precisely such methods could be 
employed in examining the field for potential 
trust business. 3y way of illustration he 
outlined the various avenues of study and 
approach as to the need for trust services as 
well as locating “prospects” in a city of 100,- 
000 population. 


stressed the 


service is expensive 


Appeal in Current Trust Company and 
Bank Advertising 


A valuable contribution to the conference 
discussion on trust company advertising was 
that made by George B. Hotchkiss, professor 
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of marketing and advertising at the New 
York University, whose paper was entitled 
“The Advertising Appeal of Current Trust 
Company and Bank Advertising.” He took 
for his texts a number of advertising dis- 
plays exhibited at the conference and bearing 
the imprint of some of the most prolific ad- 
vertisers among the trust 
banks of the country. He 
graphical unity and appeal; due emphasis 
and clarity in putting over the message 
which is often overshadowed by lack of at- 
tention to illustrations and undue emphasis 
of headlines. Following a brief discussion 
from the floor the morning session came to a 
close. 


and 
typo- 


companies 
stressed 


Second Session, February 14 


The second session of the conference pre- 


sented instructive discussions on three as- 
pects of trust service and development, 
namely the work of a trust department in 
smaller communities; conducting a custodian 
department and a demonstration of sales- 
manship in approaching a trust prospect, an- 
alyzing his fiduciary needs and closing of 
trust contract. John C. Mechem, member of 
the Executive Committee of the Trust Com- 
pany Division and vice-president of the First 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, presided 
at this session and called upon the first 
speaker, Charles H. Plenty, vice-president of 
the Hackensack Trust Company, of Hacken- 
sack, N. J., who spoke on “The Development 
of a Trust Department of a Country Bank.” 
(See page 387). He summarized the task of 
the country bank in fostering trust business 
as one of personal service and engaging tasks 
such as confront the farmer and the country 
doctor and ¢calling for painstaking work with- 
out regard for banking hours. He made the 
point that trust offices of country banks 
should seek to make appointments with pros- 
pects at the homes of the latter and in the 
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evenings where more intimate details as to 
family matters may be broached in an at- 
mosphere conducive to making trust agree- 
ments. He also urged upon trust men in 
smaller communities to follow up their op- 
portunities in connection with the trust mes- 
sages conveyed in display advertising by 
trust companies in larger cities, especially 
when in commuting distance. Mr. Plenty also 
devoted attention to the most effective kind 
ff publicity material to use. 

A lively discussion followed Mr. Plenty’s 
paper. Mr. Holt of the George B. Harter 
Bank, of Canton, O., raised the point that 
the Trust Company Division would perform 
a valuable service in establishing an infor- 
mation department to which banks and trust 
companies in smaller communities might ad- 
dress themselves for reliable information as 
to inaugurating trust departments, introduc- 
ing approved methods of accounting and se- 
curing trained personnel. In reply Mr. Plenty 
advocated the organization of local Corporate 
Kiduciary Associations where trust men could 
discuss their problems in mutual fashion. 

Conducting a Custodian Department 

The next address was one of the most prac- 
tical and instructive presented at the con- 
ference. The subject was that of organizing 
and the methods employed in conducting a 
custodian department and it was ably han- 
dled by Harry D. Sammis, trust officer, the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company of New 
York. (See page 351). The treatment of this 
phase of trust service acquired . additional 
value and interest from the fact that Mr. 
Sammis confined himself to a faithful de- 
scription of the system developed by the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company, which has 
a nationwide reputation for excellence in all 
departments of trust service. A _ series of 
stereopticon views, showing various views 
of the custodian department and enlarged 
facsimiles of the record sheets and forms 
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emp.oyed, ehabled the delegates to obtain a 
vivid picture of how this important function 
of trust work is performed. 

Following his illuminating paper, Mr. Sam- 
mis was bombarded for upward of half an 
hour with pertinent questions from the floor. 
Chairman Mechem started the debate’ by 
suggesting that compensation and fees for 
custodianship service are in many Cases not 
commensurate with active accounts and ad- 
vising the wisdom of analysis to determine 
costs. Mr. Sammis in reply, stated that the 
Farmers’ policy was to make _ legitimate 
charges and that an analysis is now in prog- 
ress which has thus far increased fees $25,- 
000 annually without loss of an account. The 
chairman was then called upon to recite the 
Chicago experience in connection with com- 
mercial divisions which kept customers’ se- 
curities for nothing until united action was 
taken through the Clearing House to apply 
a charge and upon the same basis as applied 
by trust departments. Further discussion 
related to specific fees for various types of 
active accounts and Mr. Mechem called at- 
tention to the fact that many of the large 
metropolitan banks are making careful analy- 
sis on especially prepared forms, setting 
down number of transactions, entries and 


figuring out costs as an preliminary to de- 
termining fair schedules of compensation. 


A Trust Sales Demonstration 

The concluding feature of the second ses- 
sich Was the staging of a sales demonstration 
showing how to interview a prospect. This 
Was conducted under the auspices of the Trust 
Development Division of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association. aul Lafferty of the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland imper-- 
sonated the trust salesman and Thoburn 
Mills of the Guardian Trust Company of 
Cleveland assumed the role of a “trust pros- 
pect.” The demonstration was carried on 
in conversational form and with the assump- 
tion that the “trust prospect” had met one 
of the officers of the trust company and asked 
him to have someone ¢all upon him to explain 
its insurance trust service. Mr. Lafferty as 
the trust salesman incidentally gave an ex- 
cellent demonstration of the tact, resource- 
fulness and intelligence which should char- 
acterize efficient trust salesmanship. He in- 
quired as to the financial circumstances of 
the “prospect,” his family dependents, amount 
and character of his estate, business rela- 
tions and life insurance commitments. The 
“prospect” presented the resistance which 
is commonly encountered by trust salesman 
and for each objection or doubt, the trust 
salesman was ready with convincing argu- 
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ment. Needless to say the 
successfully consummated. 


Third Session, February 15 

Life insurance trusts as applied to the 
conservation of estates and of business re- 
lationships, as well as methods of cooperation 
between trust companies and life underwrit- 
ers, Were the subjects which engrossed the 
attention of the conference during the third 
session. F. W. Denio, a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Trust Company 
Division and vice-president of the Old Colony 
Trust Company of presided and 
conducted a symposium on various aspects 
of life insurance trust development which 
vielded an abundance of suggestive informa- 
tion. 


interview was 


Joston, 


Cooperation Between Insurance and Trust 
Companies 

Proceedings were opened by Thomas C. 
Hennings, Chairman of the Committee on In- 
surance Trusts of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion and vice-president of the Mercantile 
Trust Company of St. Louis. He reviewed 
the active work that has been accomplished 
within the last year in fostering contacts 
with life insurance interests and progress 
made in devising acceptable forms as well as 
improved procedure in the handling of life 
insurance trusts. Mr. Hennings spoke of the 
rapid growth of public interest within recent 
years in life insurance conservation by means 
of trusteeship of proceeds; the amount of 
publicity and the notable books written on 
the subject. He said in part: 

“Trust men have awakened to the reali- 
zation that life insurance is one of the great- 
est economic factors in the country. Last 
year there was written in the United States 
$17,500,000,000 of life insurance. There is an 
aggregate of insurance in force today of 
$80,000,000,000. We talk about the great 
debt of the United States which we expect 
to be liquidated within fifty or sixty years. 
When we think of this vast fund that must 
be liquidated by the life insurance companies 
and paid out by them to the beneficiaries 
within the next generation, our national debt 
seems to be of minor importance. 

“At the meeting with the American Life 
Convention held in Chicago last January, at- 
tended by the president of that association 
and the secretary of that association, and 
some of the ablest men in the organization, 
we discussed our various problems and the 
gist of the discussion was that we would de- 
cide to prepare a document which could be 
used both by the life insurance men and the 
trust men, showing the common purposes of 
our different organizations. A great many 
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of us have had some trouble in securing 
change of beneficiary forms. We worked 
that out in a way that I think will be satis- 
factory. The association appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a uniform change of bene- 
ficiary blank which it is thought the com- 
panies will agree to place in the hands of all 
the different financial organizations doing a 
trust business. We also discussed the ques- 
tion of a standard form. The life insurance 
men felt that when a life insurance under- 
writer went into an office, he must have 
something concrete to present to his prospect 
and one of those things should be a standard 
form with some idea about what the handling 
of the trust would cost. 


Standard Life Insurance Trust Form 

“For years we have been endeavoring to 
agree upon a standard form. We have dis- 
cussed this matter with a great many of 
the trust men throughout the United States 
and each lawyer in the trust company thinks 
his form is the best. It is found almost im- 
possible, but we adopted a form on a basis 
of discussion, and it was surprising that 
some of the best trust men in the United 
States said they had no objection to the 
form whatsoever and others objected to every 
clause in it.” 

Mr. Hennings conveyed the information 
that at a meeting with representative com- 
mittees of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, held on the day preceding the 
Trust Conference, very satisfactory progress 
was made in working out agreements and 
acceptable life insurance trust forms. He 
commented upon the fact that life insurance 
companies have for a number of years been 
advocating extension of the settlement option 
in writing policies, but that this has not 
worked out satisfactorily, as indicated by the 
statement of an insurance man that less than 
10 per cent of all business was under option 
plan and 90 per cent paid in lump sums. 
Mr. Hennings also advised against using the 
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inisleading statement that where insurance 
money has been paid in lump sums to bene- 
ficiaries, the proceeds have been dissipated 
within seven years and saying instead that 
the money has been “consumed,” and stress- 
ing the fact that the country is underinsured. 
On the subject of avoiding conflict and cul- 
tivating cooperation with insurance interests, 
Mr. Hennings said: 


Avoiding Conflict and Encroachment 

“A trust man must not endeavor to take 
every insurance policy or insurance prospect 
who comes into his office and attempt a life 
insurance trust for him. There are many 
cases where a life insurance trust is not 
indicated. These funds properly belong with 
the life insurance company. In a case where 
a man has possibly one or two policies pay- 
able to his wife or for the benefit of his 
wife, it is better for that fund to remain with 
the life insurance company, but when there 
ure a great number of policies or a number 
of policies and there are women and children 
who must be taken care of, it may be best 
for the proceeds to be placed in one deposi- 
tory and paid out from one source. I am 
convinced, however, that the business in- 
surance properly belongs in a trust company. 
It should be handled through a trust com- 
pany, the papers should be prepared by a 
competent lawyer and not in your own office 
or by the prospect’s lawyer. It is a com- 
plicated, intricate matter. 

“The cooperation can’t all be on one side. 
The insurance business is peculiarly in the 
hands of the life underwriters to a large ex- 
tent; they originate the business and send 
the business to us, but they are not going 
to send the business to us if they feel it is 
the business sent to our office that will pos- 
sibly be taken away from them. You must 
cooperate with them all down the line. This 
feeling is possibly to some extent justified. 
There is a point beyond which a trust com- 
pany, in my opinion, or a bank, should not 
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go. The business of writing life insurance 
belongs peculiarly to life insurance companies 
and the conservation to a certain extent 
with them and the conservation of the pro- 
ceeds in other cases belongs to the trust 
companies, and neither should step beyond 
the line of the other.” 


Trust Courses for Underwriters 

The next speaker on the program was 
Gwilym A. Price, trust officer of the Peoples 
Savings Bank & Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh. (See page 375). He described the 
plan introduced by the Peoples Savings Bank 
& Trust Company in Pittsburgh in conjunc- 
tion with the University of Pittsburgh in 
providing a instruction on trust 
functions for the benefit of life insurance 
underwriters and the expenses for which 
were met by the trust company. In the dis- 
cussion which followed this paper, Mr. Price 
explained the manner in which mailing lists 
for insurance trust prospects were made up 
and allotted. Further discussion developed 
experiences in different cities in holding joint 
meetings and securing cooperation from un- 
derwriters. The chairman also called to the 
platform and introduced John Reynolds of 
the Union Trust Company of Detroit, and 
Leslie McDouall of the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company of Newark, N. J., as two outstand- 
ing men who have rendered nationwide mis- 
sionary service in promoting the cause of life 
insurance trust cooperation. 


course of 


Business Life Insurance Trusts 

“Business Life Insurance” was the suc- 
ceeding topic discussed by Ralph Sanborn, a 
business life insurance specialist in New 
York. (See page 409.) He summarized the 
advantages of creating insurance trusts to 
protect the life value in a business corpora- 
tion or partnership and the opportunities 
which trust officers, in their daily contacts, 
have to induce the writing of such policies 
and trusts. The debate which followed Mr. 
Sanborn’s address yielded instructive infor- 
mation as to experience of various banks 
and trust companies in handling business life 
insurance trusts, particularly as to provisions 
for trusteeing proceeds and dealing with va- 
rious forms of agreement. 

James L. Madden, third vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
of New York, was the next speaker and to 
him was assigned the topic: “Wills, Es- 
tates and Trusts in Relation to Insurance.” 
(See page 381.) He commended the move- 
ment which impresses upon policyholders 
the need of protecting the proceeds of their 
insurance and presented some _ interesting 
figures as to outstanding life Insurance and 
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methods of settlement. He paid particular 
attention to optional settlements as an out- 
growth of investment service and distin- 
guished between requirements which are re- 
spectively served by optional settlements and 
by life insurance trusts. He said in 
clusion : 

“It is doubtful whether or not a trust com- 
pany in the small insurance estates Gan 
make them pay unless they get sufficient 
volume. Sut regardless of that, two things 
are perfectly clear and there seems to be 
general accord on them. The first is that 
the life insurance agent is bound to sell the 
policy and is paid for selling that policy by 
the insurance company who adjust the es- 
tate, who need the policyholder, and to ad- 
just the distribution of the proceeds need 
the beneficiary, and to use those optional 
settlement plans wherever possible; second. 
where the optional settlement set-up is not 
what the beneficiary needs, he should be 
thoroughly trained to direct the beneficiary 
to the trusts companies, and to that end, 
gentlemen, I believe that we are atl Iwork- 
ing and I frankly think we have 
scratched the surface.” 

The session was brought to a close with 
a brief discussion on trust company and life 
insurance underwriter cooperation by Claris 
Adams, secretary and general counsel of the 
American Life Convention, St. Louis, Mo. 


con- 


only 


Fourth Session, February 15 
James H. Perkins, president of the Farm- 
ers Loan and Trust Company of New York 


and vice-president of the Trust Company 
Division, presided at this session and intro- 
duced as the first speaker, Julian S. Myrick, 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, who discussed ‘“Trustee- 
ing Life Insurance—From the Standpoint 
of the Insurance Company.’ He was fol- 
lowed by Franklin W. Ganse, life tmsurance 
specialist of Boston and chairman of the 
Committee on Cooperation with Trust Com- 
panies, appointed by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, whose topic was “What 
I Have Learned About Estate Needs in 
Selling Life Insurance.” He said in part: 
“The trust officer is of greater service 
than the life underwriter can ever expect 
to be if he will only get out and put his 
message across to the people and subtract 
from us underwriters perhaps a little of our 
persistence and vim and use a little more of 
it in approaching the people, because the 
inertia of not making a will is like not vot- 
ing at the primary, not going out on a stormy 
day in November, not joining the church 
if you feel inclined to do it. You are going 
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to do it some day. 
ponable things that 
things, like taking 
tinate about. 

“Have a 


It is one of those post- 
men in the nature of 
life insurance, procras- 


strong, virile personality ; come 
out and meet people; bring them in to inter- 
view somebody who will show them the 
great losses that come from procrastination. 
Somebody said that there is a broad differ- 
ence between your work and ours. Roughly 
speaking, you are taking principal and put- 
ting it to work to produce income, or interest, 
and then distributing that to the best advan- 
tage. We will take the interest on a certain 
fund and use that to produce principal. Of ne- 
cessity those two things need to dovetail to- 
gether to get the best results. It is like if I 
have apple trees, old apple trees, on my 
place and very young apple trees. You are 
in position to take over that old apple tree, 
if vou make the trust and take the fruit 
from it and give it to my family or dis- 
tribute it or sell it or use it to the best in- 
terest of my family under the trust. The 
life underwriter is ready to take some of that 
fruit and plant it and try to build another 
tree and those two trees, the old 
and the young. ought to flourish together.” 


beside, 


Report of Progress on Test Cases Affecting 
Fiduciary Taxes 

Chairman Perkins next called upon H. F. 
Wilson Jr., vice-president of the Bankers 
Trust Company to summarize the progress 
and present status of various test cases 
to determine validity of contested taxa- 
tion of trust and decedent estates, initiated 
by the Bankers Trust Company of New York 
in conjunction with the Trust Companies Di- 
vision. Mr. Wilson reviewed recent and 
pending trust litigation as follows: 

“During the past few years, with the co- 
operation of the Trust Company Division ot 
the American Bankers Association, the Bank- 
ers Trust Company has instituted three cases. 


Trust Officer, Fielding L. Willcox 


One had to do with Section 226-C of the 
Federal Revenue Act which dealt with re- 
turns for a part of a year. That is past 
history. The bill of the lawyers has been 
paid. 

“Another of the test cases had to do with 
the Federal Revenue Act which provided 
in the case of a revocable trust that the 
donor was obliged to show in his own income, 
the income derived from that trust, even 
though payable to another. That test case 
is now under way. It involved a number of 
constitutional questions which, of course, 
the lawyers would solve for us. We all re- 
alize how vital the winning of this case is 
in our effort to obtain new business. If a 
donor establishes a revocable trust and has 
income made payable to others than himselt 
and still has to show that as a part of his 
income, it takes away a good deal of in- 
centive to establish trusts of that sort with 
banks and trusts companies. So that from 
the standpoint of obtaining new business, 
it is a pretty important case for us to win, 
but quite a hickory nut. 


Determining Taxable Value of Decedent 
Estate 

“The third case, however, and the one in 
which just now I am the most interested, 
deals not with the law directly, but with 
a regulation of the Treasury Department, 
reversing its previous rulings which said 
that for the purpose of determining a tax- 
able gain, executors hereafter snould take 
the cost to decedent rather than the value 
at the date of death. It presents some al- 
most insurmountable obstacles tor execu- 
tors to overcome. It compels them to do 
something which is almost impossible, to 
delve into the records of a dead man, back 
as far as 1913, and try to find out what he 
paid for securities during his lifetime. 

“It also involves double taxation, because 
if there is any substantial appreciation or 
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any appreciation up to the date of death 
over the cost to the decedent, the federal 
estate tax is paid on the basis of the value 
at the date of death and necessarily takes 
into consideration that appreciation, so that 
from the standpoint of practicability and 
from the standpoint of justice, the ruling 
should be and is being contested. 

“IT am very glad to tell you all that the 
Bankers Trust Company instituted a_ test 
case on this last case which involved only 
$24. We paid the additional tax and then 
claimed a refund, and I am glad to tell you 
that we have just won our case in the circuit 
court. I have not yet been advised whether 
the Treasury Department will appeal or not.” 


Dignity in the Execution of Wills 
J. M. Broughton, counsel for the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, was presented as the next speaker. 
His subject was: “Dignity in the Execution 
of Wills,’ and he brought to his hearers 
many trite facts and suggestions which are 
only too often ignored in conducting the 
solemn rite of witnessing and executing wills. 
Wills are by their very nature, Mr. Brough- 
ton said, instruments of some degree of so- 
lemnity. The familiar designation “last will 
and testament” imports dignity and finality. 
In its original derivation the word “testa- 
ment” means “a solemn covenant.” The 
formality of executing a will should be in 
keeping with the dignity of the instrument 
itself. This does not mean tthat there 
should be any ceremonial affair. It ought 
not to be a funereal occasion; but it should 
be attended with a certain amount of dignity 
and always with a sense of propriety. Mr. 
Broughton thinks that witnesses to wills 
should be as young as or younger than the 
testator, that they should be his neighbors 
and friends, that they should not be bene- 
ficiaries under the will. He deprecates the 
practice of having stenographers and clerks 
serve as Witnesses. Many contests and 
much trouble have been avoided or easily 
overcome by securing witnesses who, be- 
cause of their integrity and long acquaint- 
ance with the testator and their complete 
freedom from any financial or pecuniary 
interest, have commanded faith and trust. 


Trust Companies and Real Income 
to Beneficiaries 

Somewhat of a mild sensation was _ in- 
jected into the proceedings when the next 
speaker, Dr. James G. Smith, assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at Princeton University, 
and author of a new book on “The Market 
for Trust Services,” in the course of his 












































































































JAMES H. PERKINS 
President, Farmers Loan & Trust Company, New York, 
who presided at several of the Conference sessions as Vice- 
president of the Trust Company Division 


address on “The Trust Company and Rea 
Income’” advocated liberal legislation to en- 
able trusts companies as trustees to invest 
in stocks as a substitution for fixed income 
producing bonds and as a means of cCon- 
serving “real income” as distinguished from 
“money income” in behalf of beneficiaries. 
He maintained that the present rigid policy 
of enforcing legal investment of trust and 
estate funds in various types of bonds hav- 
ing fixed income over a number of years, 
during which prices may fluctuate widely as 
in the last ten years, thus reducing the 
purchasing value of bond income is an in- 
justice to beneficiaries and which must be 
met by legislation admitting of diversifica- 
tion in bonds and stocks. He said in part: 
“A man’s real income consists of the 
amount of desirable things that nis money 
income will buy—the necessities, comforts 
and luxuries that his monthly or yearly 
check will supply. If the prices of neces- 
sities, comforts and luxuries are high, it 
will require a larger dollar income than if 
those prices are low. If the prices of things 
remained stable from year to year, the real 
income would increase or decrease in pro- 
portion to the dollar income. But it is a 
well known fact that the prices of things 
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on the average fluctuate in great cycles of 
varying length—from 1866 to 1896 there was 
a worldwide decline in prices; from 1896 
to 1920 there was a cycle of rising prices; 
from 1920 to 1921 prices fell rapidly, and 
since that time they have been fluctuating 
Within narrower limits. No one knows 
whether the next ecyele will be a period of 
rising prices or a period of falling prices. 
The factors which cause a rise or fall in the 
price level are so numerous and so complex 
that no one has ever successfully predicted 
the course of the price level for the future. 
But it may be said with a fair 
surance that it will not be 
practically certain. 


degree of as- 
stable—that is 


Fiduciaries ‘‘Lean Over Backward”’ 

“The relation existing between the trustee 
and beneficiary or the trustee and grantor, is 
not a contractual one—one of the great fea- 
tures of the personal trust account is its 
flexibility. In the performance of this serv- 
ice of trusteeship, is the trust company con- 
cerned only with the dollar income, or must 
it also safeguard the real income of the bene- 
ficiaries? Properly interpreted this trustee- 
ship which the trust companies and banks 
are undertaking is something more than the 


mere conservation of dollars—it is the con- 
servation of real income, the human liveli- 
hood which those dollars will buy. Real 
income is conserved by investing in a prop- 
erly diversified list of stocks, and not by in- 
vesting in bonds. Trustees therefore should 
invest trust funds in a diversified list of 
stocks. 

“But it will be objected that common stocks 
are too speculative for a trustee to invest 
trust funds; and secondly it will be objected 
that trustees cannot so invest because the 
law requires them to invest in bonds for the 
most part. The answer to the first objec- 
tion is that common stocks are speculative 
only when viewed in terms of dollars—that 
is, a diversified list of common stocks. When 
viewed in terms of real income stocks are less 
speculative than bonds. Bonds are stable 
only when viewed in terms of dollars—when 
viewed in terms of real income bonds are 
more speculative than a diversified list of 
common stocks. 

“The corporate fiduciary as a professional 
trustee must have in mind not only the 
affairs of a single trust, but it must have 
regard to its reputation as a professional fi- 
duciary. This leads to an_ ultra-conserva- 
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tism on their part. At the present time the 
criterion of adequate trusteeship is fixed by 
the law in terms of dollars rather than real 
income. While the trustee might well afford 
to pay a sum involved in a loss to a par- 
ticular estate, it must win all cases which 
might arise against it in order to keep its 
record clear. For this reason, the trust com- 
pany tends to ‘lean over backwards’ in its 
obedience to the law concerning the invest- 
ment of trust funds because then if there is 
a loss to the trust fund it has a clear case 
in court in its favor. This is true even in 
the cases of trusts where the trust company 
is given discretion by the grantor. 

“Thus there is a tendency for the corpo- 
rate fiduciary to ‘bury the talent of gold’ 
in contractual securities or bonds, giving to 
the beneficiary the smaller income of a pas- 
Sive capitalist investor rather than to under- 
take its trusteeship in a more constructive 
manner and gain for the beneficiaries the 


larger income of an active capitalist or 
enterpriser. The parable of the talents de- 


picts what trusteeship should really mean. 
At the present time, the law protects the 
corporate fiduciary if it conserves dollars. 
The law should be changed so as to protect 
the corporate fiduciary only if it conserves 
real income or human livelihood.” 


Trust Companies and Educational Endowment 
Funds 

An interesting interlude in the proceed- 
ings was the introduction of Trevor Arnett, 
ehairman of the Commission on Permanent 
and Trust Funds of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, who held out as a tempting 
bait to trust companies the possibility of 
handling .educational endowment and trust 
funds aggregating over one billion of dol- 
lars. Mr. Arnett called attention to resolu- 
tions adopted at a recent meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges at Atlantic 
City, which proposes a definite program of 








cooperation between colleges; universities, 
trust companies, banks, insurance companies 
and the legal profession in the matter of 
handling and inviting endowments and funds 
for education advancement. Two available 
means are through the Community Trust 
and the Uniform Trust for Publie Uses. The 
speaker also advised of some important edu- 
cational endowments and trust funds under 
which trust companies are serving as trustees 
and custodian of such funds and investments. 


Fifth Session, February 16 
Departing from the scheduled program, 
Chairman James H. Perkins began proceed- 
ings of the fifth session by introducing Pres- 
ident Robb of the Burlington City Loan and 
Trust Company of Burlington, New Jersey, 
who made an appeal to help resist prolonged 
legislation in Congress to amend Section 
5219 of the Federal Revised Statutes, gov- 
erning the taxation of national banks by 
state taxing authorities. Mr. Robb called 
attention to the pending Norbeck bill which 
would change Section 5219 so as to piace 
banks in a distinctive class for purposes of 
taxation by the states without regard to the 
rate applied to other classes. These amend- 
ments would take away from national banks, 
as well as from state banks and trust com- 
panies, the only real safeguards which banks 
now have against hostile and unfair legis- 
lation. The speaker called upon the trust 
companies to help defeat the proposed bills. 
The first speaker on the program at this 
session was August Peabody Loring of the 
Boston Bar. whose address on “Some of the 
Unwritten Law of Trusts’ was reproduced 
in the February, 1928, issue of Trust Com- 
PANIES. Mr. Loring’s address, by common 
consent, was regarded as one of the most 
valuable contributions to the Conference, es- 
pecially in sounding pathways in the han- 
dling of trusts where trustees are not guided 
by statutes or definite judicial interpretation, 
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impressing upon trust companies additional 
caution particularly as regards care of ne- 
gotiable trust funds, obligations as managing 
trustees, segregration of trust property, di- 
vision of compensation, foreign investments, 
spendthrift trusts, as well as personal rela- 
tions with beneficiaries, ete. 


Problems of Succeeding Trusteeship 

At the conclusion of Mr. Loring’s admi- 
rable address, the chairman announced that 
Mr. Loring’s new book entitled “The Trus- 
Handy Book’ will shortly be off the 

Chairman VPerkins then relinquished 
the gavel to Mr. Mechem, who introduced as 
the succeeding speaker another eminent mem- 
ber of the Boston Bar, Mr. Ripley L. Dana, 
who discussed the subject “Duties and Lia- 
bilities of Succeeding Trustees.” (See page 
309.) Mr. Dana dilated upon the 
problems and responsibilities encountered by 
fiduciaries in accepting successor trusteeship, 
particularly as regards sale of trust prop- 
erty in declining markets. His paper also 
acquired timeliness in connection with recent 
litigation involving trusteeships 
where national and state banks or trust 
companies have been consolidated and where 
trust assets and obligations have been trans- 
ferred from state to Federaf institutions 
and versa. 

Self Revelations in Wills 

A number of lucid examples of the min- 
sled follies and wisdom, of selfishness and 
altruism in human nature were presented 
in the next address on “Self Revelations in 
Wills,” by Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice-presi- 


tee’s 


press. 


some of 


succession 


vice 


dent of the Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Raleigh, N. C., who said in part: 

“In theory in the making of a will the 
function of the testator is to think out for 
himself 


his testamentary desires; of the 





lawyer, to express them in legal phraseology ; 
and of the trust man, to see that, as a 
practical matter, they lend themselves to 
accomplishment. In practice in the making 
of a will both lawyer and trust officer usu- 
ally have a large part in drawing out and 
shaping the testamentary desires themselves. 
The testator knows only in a vague and gen- 
eray way what he desires. He expects of 
his lawyer and trust officer advice and guid- 
ance about the substance even more than 
about the form and administrative provisions 
of his will. The lawyer or trust officer who 
holds this service within theoretical limits 
his supreme opportunity for doing 
good in the field of fiduciary practice. I sug- 
gest that lawyers and trust men use their 
influence, great as it is, to improve the 
quality of wills by suppressing the bad and 
encouraging the good impulses of their cli- 
ents. Let the evil that they would do be 
interred with their bones; let the good that 
they would do live after them.” 


misses 


Greeting from President Preston 

At the conclusion of Mr. Stephenson’s pa- 
per, Chairman Mechem called upon Mr. T. 
R. Preston, president of the American Bank- 
Association who responded as follows: 

“T think if there is any class of people in 
the United States who are really doing good 
for their country, it is those who are en- 
gaged in trust business. I congratulate you 
upon what you have done and I believe I 
am safe in saying that you are building far 
into the future. Yours will be the guiding 
hand for all the banks. It is only a ques- 
tion of time until all the banks are going 
to have to take up the trust business.” 


ers 


Testamentary Life Insurance Trusts 
An interesting discussion was next prompt- 
ed by an article which appeared in the Jan- 
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uary, 1928, issue of TrRusT COMPANIES, by 
Guy Newhall, a Boston attorney and author 
of “Settlement of Estates,” in which he dis- 
cussed testamentary life insurance trusts 
with the suggestion that policies be made 
payable to the trustee named in the will. 
In calling attention to this article, Wm. <A. 
Stark, of the Fifth-Third Union Trust 
Company of Cincinnati, said: 

“I will give you a brief outline of what 
this article stated. This attorney suggested 
that the policies be made payable to a trus- 
tee named in the will and thereby make it 
a probate trust to be outlined in the will. 
No trust agreement need be executed at the 
time the policies are made payable to the 
trustee. 

“I discussed that with an attorney in our 
city just slightly. He raised the point that 
there is no trustee, of course, until the death 
of the testator and the will is probated, and 
he wondered how there could be a 
tractual relation with a trustee that is not 
in existence, but according to this article, 
this man said he had drawn such a will with 
the policies made payable to the trustee 
member of the will. In this way the pro- 
ceeds of the policies would not be subject 
to the administration expenses of the estate; 
that it would just place the executor into 
the trust, and that it would also not be any 
more subject to mere taxes as though it were 
made payable to a named beneficiary. It 
seems to me that is quite an important 
affair and I would like some opinions on it.” 

The discussion which followed is 
duced herewith: 


con- 


repro- 


Chairman Mechem: “I can’t answer that 
question in view of the difference in the 
New York law and the Illinois law. I can 
say only from our experience in Illinois, 
that I would assume in the first place there 
would be some difficulty in persuading the 
insurance companies to issue a policy in 
that form, particularly those companies that 
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want 
would 


copies of the 
feel in 


trust agreement. We 
Illinois that we are at least 
iaking a chance on the matter of our state 
inheritance tax. From a_ practical stand- 
point, | would say it was poor business.” 


Mr. Muller, Trust Company of Baltimore: 
“IT have found something even more ques- 
tionable. In Baltimore there are some life 
insurance companies which have been ad- 
vising the assured to make his policy pay- 
able to the trust company where 
no trust even in existence. I 
due to the fact that the life insurance com- 
panies have not been sufficiently informed 
of this statute. I have endeavored as far 
as possible to combat that, but nevertheless 
I know it is being done. Of course, you can 
see What would be the result.” 

Chairman Mechem: “That seems a very 
cunicus thing to do, because I know that is 
one of the things we are particularly anx- 
ious about—that we shall not be named 
as beneficiary in a policy until a trust agree- 
ment is actually executed, so that we shall 
not find ourselves in the position of funds 
with no trust agreement governing them.” 


there is 
think it is 


Mr. Bush, Security Trust Company, Detroit: 
“Answering the gentleman who just spoke, 
I don’t believe it is a matter that is entirely 
controlled by the New York law. It seems 
to me there is one insuperable difficulty in 
making insurance payable in that way. Sup- 
posing the man who drew the will named a 
trustee and had the misfortune after death 
to have his will set aside, there wouldn’t 
be any trustee and you would be in an end- 
less difficulty to determine where the funds 
were to go. We have had a number of cases 
where lawyers have had to do that and so 
far we have refused to consent to such an 
agreement where we are going to be named 
as trustee in the will.” 

Following the discussion on testamentary 
insurance trusts the session came to a close. 
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Sixth Session, February 16 


The sixth and final session of the Con- 
ference was chiefly devoted to the discussion 
of various aspects of handling trust invest- 
ments. A novel and instructive feature was 
the staging of a demonstration of how a trust 
investment committee in a well-equipped 
trust company conducts its work. The ses- 
sion Was presided over by Mr. Mechem who 
introduced as the first speaker, Raymond H. 
Trott. vice-president of the Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company of Providence, R. I. 
He addressed himself to the subject “Invest- 
ment Powers—From the Standpoint of the 
Fiduciary.” He said in part: 


Wider Discretion for Trustee 

“With these qualifications, I feel very 
strongly that the successful administration 
of a trust demands that the trustee be given 
wide discretion in the matter of sale and 
investment. Rapidly changing conditions in 
our life seems to me to necessi- 
tate an elasticity in the administration of a 
trust that can only be brought about by 
cloaking the trustee with full powers. In 
advocating that the trustees be given these 
powers, I think that we should stress the 
thought that as trustee our primary duty 
is to conserve principal and to seek to ob- 
tain only such income as is compatible with 
the preservation of principal. 

“IT realize that in advocating this I am 
making our path a difficult one. We shall 
be told that it is a trustee’s duty not only 
to conserve but to obtain a reasonable ap- 
preciation of principal. Having full powers 
of investment, we shall be urged by ultimate 
beneficiaries to stress appreciation. We shall 
be urged by life tenants to obtain a higher 
income than is compatible with our duty 
to preserve the principal. We shall be 
pressed to consider the changing purchasing 
power of the dollar and to invest our trust 


economic 


funds to keep pace with this changing value. 
We shall be asked to buy common stocks. 
Some ot us are buying stocks for our trust 
funds now. Others of us possibly would 
like to do so and obtain that appreciation 
of principal that we are told will, over a 
period of years, result from the purchase of 
common stocks. Having full powers of in- 
vestment, we shall be asked what our at- 
titude is toward the stocks of the so-called 
investment trusts. These and many other 
questions must necessarily be answered if 
we act under an instrument giving us full 
powers of investment limited only to the 
rule of the reasonably prudent man under 
similar circumstances.” 

How the Trust Investment Committee Works 

The conscientions, thorough and expert 
manner in which well conducted and up-to- 
date trust companies handle large volumes 
ot investments which are confided to them as 
executor and trustee, was forcefully por- 
trayed as the concluding feature of the Con- 
ference program. At a table on the plat- 
form were seated six men, alert, business- 
like and intent upon the business at hand. 
Composing the make-believe trust invest- 
ment committee were: Carl W. Fenninger, 
vice-president of the Provident Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, chairman; H. D. Bentley, 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, New York; 
J. Cunliffe Bullock, of the Industrial Trust 
Company, Providence; Robertson Griswold, 
of the Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore; 
Wm. R. Hervey, of the Los Angeles-First 
National Trust and Savings Bank, Los An- 
geles, and A. F. Young, of the Guardian 
Trust Company, Cleveland. 

After a preliminary explanation by Chair- 
man Fenninger of the manner In which a 
typical trust investment committee is or- 
ganized, the facilities at its command and 
the functions it is called upon to discharge, 
the members addressed themselves to the or- 
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der of business. There was first a new 
ease of rather large size involving a num- 
ber of different problems including the opera- 
tion of an unfunded insurance trust. In 
this case the trust company acts both as exec- 
utor and trustee under the will and as 
trustee under the insurance trust. The sec- 
ond case before the committee was where 
the trust company acts both as executor and 
trustee, involving the operation of a going 
business. In the third case treated by the 
committee, the trust company did not act 
as executor but does act as trustee, receiv- 
ing investments from the executor in a for- 
eign jurisdiction, which require readjust- 
ment. 

The demonstration possessed added inter- 
est because of the fact that there was noth- 
ing hypothetical about its transactions, every 
‘ase being based upon actual experience and 
problems encountered with only such changes 
in names of persons and securities to ob- 
viate any possible betrayal of confidence. In 
short, the demonstration represented so many 
cross sections from actual work of a typical 
and efficiently organized trust investment 
committee. The searching manner in which 
each investment was analyzed before dispo- 
sition, each piece of property appraised as 
to past, present and future values, the legal 
provisions of each delegation of trust power 
were passed upon and innumerable details 
gathered up, was a liberal education to most 
all who attended the final session of the con- 
ference. With the assurance from 
tary Young that the members of the commit- 
tee would receive the usual envelope the fol- 
lowing morning and after the clearing up 
of some ends of the confer- 
ence came to a close. 


Secre- 


loose business, 


Staff Relations Conference 

Following the close of the Trust Confer- 
ence there was conducted on the following 
day, February 17th, a staff relations confer- 
ence which was attended by those particu- 
larly interested in staff relations and per- 
sonnel problems. P. 8S. Kingsbury, chairman 
of the Committee on Staff Relations of the 
Trust Company Division and Personnel Man- 
ager of the Cleveland Trust Company, pre- 
sided. The star performer was Cameron 
Beck, personnel director of the New York 
Stock Exchange, who gave an illuminating 
account of how the New York Stock Ex- 
change conducts its personnel relations. The 
work of this office has attracted nationwide 
interest because of the exceptional methods 
and successful results obtained in training 
youth. Preceding the address by Mr. Beck 
there was an account of the work conducted 
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TRUST COMPANY 


of Rochester 
New York 


Funds Held by 
Trust Department 


$19,500,000... 
34,900,000. 
75,000,000 
88,000,000. |... 


by the Committee on Staff kelations of the 
Trust Company Division. Considerable part 
of the discussion, following the Beck address. 
Was devoted to the question of handling ap- 
plicants for employment and qualification 
tests applied. An interesting contribution 
of that Company to the conference as to how 
the Henry L. Doherty Company is handling 
its personnel, was made by Mr. Bergen. 


Radio Talks on Wills and Trust Service 
During the Trust Conference there were 
several talks broadcast by radio through the 
courtesy of Station WMCA and affiliated 
One of the radio talks was by 
Judge H. L. Standeven, vice-president of the 
Exchange Trust Company of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. (Nee 371.) Another broadcast 
was an address by Homer Guck, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company of Detroit 
whose topic was: “Does the Law Interpret 
Woman’s Wishes?’ The keynore of his ar- 
gument was that women as well as men 
should consult lawyers in drafting wills, 
and an invitation to visit trust companies 
and banks which are always ready to give 
guidance. 


stations. 
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BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE AS 





A FERTILE AND 


UNTILLED FIELD FOR TRUST SERVICE 
TALKING POINTS AND COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES TO BANKS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES 
RALPH SANBORN 


Author of ‘‘Business Life Insurance’’ 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 


The writing of life insurance policies with trust provisions to con- 


serve life values in business and partnerships, is an inviting new field for trust companies 


and banks. 
York, 


In the following address, delivered at the recent Trust Conference in New 
the subject is particularly presented from the standpoint of preserving business 


contacts, and acquiring trust affiliations through business insurance protection.) 


HIKE use of trust settlements for 
ness life insurance offers a field that 
is hardly touched. The average busi- 
ness man has no business life insurance con- 
sciousness, and has not arrived at the reali- 
zation that business life insurance creates 
a cash reserye with which to meet the finan- 
cial readjustment necessitated by the 
of a vital human factor in a business. 
The business life insurance can protect o1 
provide direct compensation, credit reinforce- 
ment and a liquidation fund for a corpora- 
tion, a partnership and a proprietorship. A 
little rapid calculation will reveal the fact 
that we have nine distinct needs there, three 
for each type of business organization. That 
being the case, it brings to a more or less 
normal conclusion the fact that in the set- 
tlement of life insurance proceeds in a busi- 
ness, the average life insurance man today, 
und I believe the average trust officer today, 
conceives the possibilities of using a_ trust 
agreement when liquidating a corporate in- 
terest or a partnership. 


busi- 


loss 


Provides Liquidation Fund and Credit 
Reinforcement 

The liquidation fund is more or less self- 
explanatory, that is to say, if you are re- 
tiring an interest or winding up the business, 
wherever it is necessary to arrange for the 
purchase of an interest or the passing of an 
interest or consideration, you can use, of 
course, the trust agreement in properly exe- 
cuting the wishes of the people involved. 
The other one, credit reinforcement, is the 
meeting of a known or a supposed need for 
credit support in the event of a death in 
the business of a man upon whom the credit 
is based, or the group of men upon whom 
the credit is based. A man may sign single- 


hame paper or corporation paper and be 
the only individual, as you all probably can 
tell me better than I can tell you, respon- 
sible for the welfare of that business. 

As regards classification called proprietor- 
ships. It is a very large field that has not 
been touched by the life insurance man and 
you have naturally derived no benefit from 
that source because they have concentrated 
on the so-called partnership and corporation. 
The proprietor is the man who needs life 
insurance protection and subsequently a trust 
settlement, a trustee settlement of those pro- 
ceeds more, I think, than either the corpora- 
tion or the partnership. To go a bit. further, 
of course the name indicates the fact that 
it is a one-man organization and it will run 
all the way from an institution like the old 
Wanamaker institution down to the actor, 
accountant, doctor, lawyer, any man operat- 
ing on a professional basis, or individual. 

Where Trusteeship Functions 

I have listed the nine needs, three under 
each: the corporation, the partnership and 
the proprietorship. That is the trust field. 
It is not restricted to the settlement of an 
interest or the transfer of an interest in the 
event of death. Every trust officer can sell 
the idea of trustee settlement of any form 
of business life insurance proceeds so far 
as it can be done under the law, of course, 
that is, without any conflicting interests. I 
stress that because the average business life 
insurance case is not the perpetual control 
of funds. My conception of it is the trans- 
fer of those funds into whatever channels 
are desired by the parties interested. Your 
work is not of such a lasting nature and, 
naturally, the remuneration to the trust 
department is not of such duration but the 
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work that can be done in properly bringing 
the business life insurance idea to the busi- 
ness man by the trust officer, with his owl 
direct gain and everybody's gain, is abso- 
lutely untouched. 


Five Talking Points for Trust Officers 

Here are five of my ideas as to what trust 
officers have to sell in discussing 
life insurance trusts. You 
add to them or you ean, undoubtedly, dis- 
pute them. This is my list of your selling 
points, if you will let me call them that. 
In the first place, you eontribute to the ad- 
justment of a business in any one of nine 
ways a very welcome impersonality into the 
transaction ; you maintain the impersonality. 
Second, you cal maintain an impartiality in 
the transaction. I might just touch on the 
first by saying that I naturally feel that 
where you have widows and associates Who 
are going to wonder why it isn’t done thus 
and so the trust company acts as a buffer. 
between the beneficiaries of this estate and 
the company itself. 


business 
“an, undoubtedly, 


Impersonality ; impartiality to all interests, 
and that also includes the corporation, if it 
be one, as a separate entity, as an entity in 
itself. They have interests; the corporation 
has interests which must be protected. 

Fourth, you are able to give the survivors 
who are settling their business some sound 
advice and they can avail themselves of your 
judgment and also your knowledge of the 
business, presuming that the account, We 
will say, has been in that bank or that you 
have had repeated conferences with them. 
In that eonnection, do not overlook the fact 
that in many cases out of your business life 
insurance settlements your beneficiaries are 
ving to have participated in the discussioa 
at the inception of the agreement, and that 
is not s» often the case in the settlement of 
personal proceeds. 

Fifth, 1 consider it for the services ren- 
dered an infinitesimal expense, so infinitesi- 
mal that there is no reason actually for men- 
tioning it to them. 


Collateral Benefits to Trust Companies 

The activity on business life insurance is 
somewhat different from personal insurance. 
In the first place, of course there is that 
transitory business for the trust department 
in the adjustment of these affairs. It gives 
you the chance, in order to play with your 
pet love perhaps, in meeting these men in 
the settlement of a business agreement, and 
there are usually more than one, to find out, 
a little bit more about their personal affairs 
which you might not be in a position to ask 
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them had they not come in to discuss busi- 
ness life insurance trusts with you. 

it means the perpetuation of a good ac- 
count for the bank if the business life insur- 
ance proceeds are made payable on such 
a basis where that is possible. Why should 
your new business department $0 out rush- 
ing for new accounts, only to have the credit 
department step in and call a loan in the 
event of a death. Why make your 
men go out and get the new accounts only 
to have the credit department say, “Tiere, 
we will give you this money and we are 
going to secure ourselves sutliciently 7” That 
is fine, but how about the business? The 
business is not secure; the business may 
meet the obligation after you bave scut- 
tled the inventory to the extent of getting 
good the extent of paying the 
bank ? about the business? » Has it 
got to close its doors? Is your new business 
department going to see a nice account they 
worked on yanish into thin air because some- 


sales- 


assets, tO 


How 


bedy comes in and buys the business and 
doesn’t care where it goes ? That seems to 


me to be a point worth considering. 


One more point in that connection. If the 
business is closed up, it may not be only the 
business account that you lose but the asso- 
ciated accounts as well. I am talking i 
general bank proposition here, probably more 
than is interesting to you. Nevertheless, 
you are working for your hank and you are 
working for trust department, and | 
consider the two very closely affiliated. 

Summarizing, remember, that we life in- 
surance men are more or less peripatetic 
sowers of the seed and we don't always get 
a chance to $0 


your 


back or do we know we 
should go back and nurture the plant which 
we have sown. Trust officers have a much 
better chance to do it, especially if it is 
mentioned to you, and if we get the man 
to mention it to you. You have a splendid 
chance, along with ourselves, of making the 
whole thing yield a profit to you and 4 
profit to everybody involved, including the 
business. the business man and all those 
people dependent for a livelihood upon that 
business which they want to see protected. 
a & & 

The Broward Bank & Trust Company has 
opened for business at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
with capital of $150,000 and $75,000 surplus. 

The Union Trust Company and the Irwin 
Bank of Columbus, Ind., have been merged 


with combined resourees of over $4,000,000. 

The Caledonian Savings & Trust Company 
has opened for business at Fayetteville, N. C., 
with capital of $50,000. 








ACQUISITION OF THE BANK OF AMERICA OF NEW YORK 
BY GIANNINI INTERESTS 


A protracted and vigorously conducted 
struggle for control of the old Bank of Amer- 
ica of New York was brought to an amicable 
close recently when negotiations were closed 
whereby interests headed by A. P. Giannini, 
president of the Bancitaly Corporation ob- 
tained a majority of the stock, consisting of 
33,000 share at a purchase cost of $17,000,- 
000. Aside from the withdrawal of con- 
tending forces this development gains inter- 
est from the fact that it represents the for- 
mal entry into Wall Street of the Giannini 
interests, which have built up a 
system of banking, of 
of Italy National 
ciation of 


nationwide 
which the biz Bank 
Savings and Trust Asso- 
California, with its numerous 
branches, and the Bancitaly Corporation, os 
holding company, are the parent institutions. 

Announcement of the purchase of control- 
ling shares of the Bank of America from the 
Financial & Industrial Securities Corpora- 
tion, of which Ralph Jonas, brother of Na- 
than S. Jonas, president of the Manufacturers 
‘Trust Company, is hend. 


wlso brought out 


Epwarp C. DELAFIELD 


President, Bank of America, New York City 


plans for further expansion and changes in 
the policies of the Bank of America. With 
the change in control there also automatically 
ceases the voting trust whereby the former 
management of the Bank of America, under 
President Edward C. Delafield, endeavored 
to prevent control from passing into the 
hands of the Jonas interests. The contest 
for control was brought to a head by a re- 
cent decision of the New York Court of 
Appeals holding that the Bank of America 
voting trust agreement is invalid. An un- 
expected eleventh hour development was the 
announcement that the Manufacturers Trust 
Company would retain its identity and would 
not be merged with the Bank of America. 

A special meeting of the 
the Bank of America 
March 26th to act 
tion of changing 
from state to 
the Bank of 


stockholders of 
has been called for 
upon the recommenda- 
the charter of the bank 
national, the new title to be 
America National Association. 
This change is interesting in view of the 
fact that the Bank of America charter is 
one of the oldest in the country, dating back 
to February, 1791, when the 
was organized in 
Bank of the 
Alexander 


Sank of America 
succession to the First 
United States, founded by 
Hamilton. John Delafield, great- 
grandfather of the present president of the 
bank, Edward C. Delafield. was a director 
of the First Bank of the United States. 


Further plans for the Bank of America 
contemplate absorption of the Bowery & East 
River National Bank of New York, whieh 
is controlled by the Bancitaly Corporation. 
It is understood that the Commercial Ex- 
change Bank of New York, which is also 
owned by the Bancitaly Corporation will con- 
tinue as an independent institution. The 


Jowery Bank absorption will add approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 to the resources of the 
Bank of America which reported on Mareh 
2nd aggregate resources of $165,000,000, and 
deposits of $141,000,000. 
to increase the capital funds of the Bank 


It is also planned 


of America to at least $50,000,000 and 
nouncement has been made that the stock 
acquired by the Giannini interests will be 
distributed between the 50 to 60 stockholders 
of the Bancitaly Corporation on a basis not 
yet determined. This policy is in accord 
with the plan of distribution followed by 
A. P. Giannini in connection with the Cal- 
ifornia institution where officers and em- 
plovees own a large part of the stock. 


an- 
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At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Bank of America, A. H. Giannini, presi- 
dent of the Bowery & East River Bank, and 
brother of A. P. Giannini, was elected chair- 
man of the board and Leo V. Belden, vice- 
president of the Bancitaly Corporation, was 
elected a director. It is understood that the 
present executive management and personnel 
of the Bank of America will be retained, with 
President Delafield continuing in that office. 
Plans are being made to organize a 
securities corporation as a subsidiary to the 
Bank of America. 


also 


the First Na- 
has staged an inter- 
collections and _ bills, 
many centuries back. 
of the United States 
charge of the ex- 


The foreign department of 


tional Bank of Boston 
esting exhibit of coin 
some of which date 

Ferran Zerbe, member 
Assay Commission, is in 
hibit. 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
has installed a new device in the vaults of 
its main office at Wall and Nassau streets, 
which is designed to protect the lives of any 
employees who may be accidentally locked in 
the vaults. The invention consists of a cylin- 
der of compressed oxygen with a regulator 
and furnishing sufficient oxygen to sustain 
life for about 220 hours. 
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BANKERS CONVENTION CALENDAR 
April 14-15.—Florida, Tampa, and Havanz, 
Cuba. 
May 35- 4.—Arkansas, Little Rock. 
May 3- 5.—North Carolina, Pinehurst. 
May 15-16.—Oklahoma, Tulsa. 

May 15-16.—Mississippi and Tennessee 
(jointly) Memphis, Tenn. 
Maryland, Old Point Comfort, 

Va. 
May 16-18.—Pennsylvania. 
May 17-19.—New Jersey, Atlantic City. 
May 17-19.—Alabama, Mobile. 
May 22-23.—Missouri, Kansas City. 
May 22-24.—Ohio, Cincinnati. 
May 23-25.—Kansas, Lawrence. 


May 16-17. 


May 24-26.—Georgia, Savannah. 

May 25-26.—New Mexico, Tucumeari. 

June S.—California, Pasadena. 

June - 9.—-Virginia, Old Point Comfort. 

June -12.— Oregon, Gerhart-by-the-Sea. 

June -14.—South Dakota, Sioux Falls. 

June 5.—West Virginia, White Sulphur 
Springs. 

June 15-16.—Connecticut, 
mont. 

June 18-20.—Iowa, Cedar Rapids. . 

June 18-20.—Minnesota, Pequot. 

June 18-22.—Michigan, Steamer Noronie. 

June 19-20.— Boise, Idaho. 

June 19-21.—South Carolina, Myrtle Beach. 

June 20-22.—Illinois, Rock Island. 

June *‘ 

June 22-2: 


Manenester, Ver- 


Colorado, Troutdale-in-the-Pines, 
Evergreen. 
June 25-27.—New York, Upper Saranac. 
June 26-27.—Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 
July 10-11.—North Dakota, Dickinson. 
September 3- 4—Montana and Wyoming, 
(jointly), Yellowstone Nation- 
al Park, Wyo. 
September 12-13.—Kentucky, Louisville. 
September 19-23—Indiana, Gary. 
October 27-28.—Arizona, Globe. 
Miscellaneous.—Executive Council, 
Augusta, Georgia, April 16-19. American 
Bankers Association—Philadelphia, Pa., 
week of October 1st. 


ABA— 


E. Walter Moses of Nunda, N. Y., has been 
elected secretary of the Livingston County 
Trust Company of Geneseo, N. Y., succeed- 
ing Horton C. Milks. 

Stockholders of the Bank of Genesee at 
Batavia, N. Y., have voted to convert the 
bank into a trust company, to be known as 
the Genesee Trust Company. 

Total resources of the so-called labor banks 
operating in the United States is calculated 
at $119,815,000, representing a decrease of 
$7,000,000 as compared with the close of 1926. 


New speed! 
New ease of operation! 
New adaptability! 
Unmatched Value! 


The new 
CENTURY 
PROTECTOGRAPH 


Irs superlative speed alone will win prefer- 
ence for it in every modern office. But in this 
new Todd machine there are many more 
superiorities—a fine balance and convenient, 
untiring leverage; easy visibility with quickly 
read indicators and dial; a simple adaptability 
to a variety of business needs—and a value 
that is unprecedented in a moderately priced 
check writer ! 

See for yourself how much faster and easier 
it operates. How it can be quickly adapted 
to amount-write practically any document. 
How much more accurately and perfectly it 
imprints. What a fine-looking and splendidly 
made machine it is. The Todd office in your 
city will send a representative. Or mail us the 
coupon. The Todd Company, Protectograph 
Division. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. 
Sole makers of the Protectograph, Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 


THE TODD COMPANY, 
Protectograph Division 
1152 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. ! 


Please send me further information about 
the new Century Protectograph. 
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NOW! 


REGISTER Poor’s ReGcIsTER oF Di1reEcTors is more 
DIRECTORS than a directory—it is a reference book 
NEUNITED STATES - such as every bank, trust company and in- 
vestment house has long needed. It lists, 
both alphabetically and geographically, 
the directors or partners of the lead- 
ing businesses, not merely of one section 
or city, but of the whole United States; 
shows not only the principal connection 
of each man but ALL the companies, 
large or small (so far as available) of 
which he is an officer, director or partner; 
gives not only his business address but his 
residence. A joint product of Poor’s 
Publishing Company and The Corpora- 
tion Trust Company. 


Information on request 


THE, CORPORATION TRUST: COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N, Y. 


POORS 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS TO CONVENE 
AT UTICA, NEW YORK 


one-day’s session of the association will be 


Utica, New York, will have the privilege 
of entertaining delegates to the next annual 
convention of the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation, according to decision made at a 
recent meeting of the board of directors in 
Chicago, when the date of the convention was 
set for September 7th to 20th inclusive. Al- 
though the gathering will be strictly bent on 
business matters, there will be recreation 
and entertainment provided by a committee 
headed by William L. Fort, Jr., advertising 
manager of the Citizens Trust Company of 
Utica and secretary of the Utica Advertising 
Club. Membership in the association has re- 
cently increased up to 746 and the goal has 
been set for SOO before the convention. 

The activities and useful influence of the 
Financial Advertisers Association have as- 
sumed an increasingly broader scope during 
the last year. Fine work has been accom- 
plished in conducting researches into various 
aspects of bank and trust company advertis- 
ing. At the Chicago meeting a report was 
submitted by William Ganson Rose of. Cleve- 
land showing that during 1928 the greatest 
volume of advertising ever placed will be 
used for advance of American business. A 


held at Detroit in conjunction with the an- 
nual convention of the International Adver- 
tising Association from July Sth to 12th. 


ESTATES CREATED BY FUNDED 
INSURANCE TRUST 

In connection with its life insurance trust 
campaign the trust department of the Bank 
of America, New York, is distributing a 
chart which shows graphically how estates 
may be created by means of the funded insur- 
ance trust. The calculation is based upon 
the sum of $50,000 placed in trust either in 
funds or securities and the varying size of 
the estate created according to age at which 
insurance is placed between thirty to fifty 
years and investment of principal at yields 
ranging from 4 to 6 per cent. If funded in- 
surance is placed at age of thirty the estate 
on a yield basis of 4 per cent amounts at 
death to $166,000 and at 6 per cent to $224,- 
000. 


George Greenwood of the Old National 
Bank and Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Wash., has been elected president of the 
Spokane Clearing House Association. 





Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by E. J. REILLY, Jr., Trust Officer National Bank of New Jersey, New Brunswick, N. J. 


[ LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


INSURANCE BINDERS 
(A Lloyd's binder is not enforceable 
aginst Lloyds until the insurance is ac- 
cepted although it is enforceable against 
the issuing agent.) 

Fiduciaries who place part of their insur- 
ance under the unusual Lloyd's form of 
policy will be interested in a recent New 
York case where the plaintiff had applied to 
his broker for a burglary insurance policy 
to cover a stock of goods. The application 
was handed to the defendant with the under- 
standing that a Lloyd's policy was to be 
received. The defendant was the New York 
agent of London Lloyds, but his precise pow- 
ers were not clear. No formal policy was 
ever executed by anyone and the action was 
brought against the agent upon a “binder” 
executed by him. 

The court in holding for the plaintiff, in- 
voked the doctrine of personal liability of 
an agent when acting for an undisclosed 
principal. Under the practice of London 
Lloyds, who will become obligated under any 
policy is not and cannot be known until 
the underwriting is completed, therefore, 
while the binder was signed by the defen- 
dant with the knowledge of all that he was 
acting as agent, who were or were not to be 
his principals, even he did not and could not 
then know. Under such circumstances the 
agent becomes personally liable on his con- 
tract. 


WITNESSES TO WILLS 


(A witness to a will in order to be 
competent must have no pecuniary or 
proprictary interest in the will.) 

The common law rule, that an interested 
person was incompetent to testify, because it 
was then thought that such a person was not 
to be believed, has now been generally swept 
away. In the case of wills, however in or- 
der to prevent fraud, an exception has been 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


made and the common law rule still stands, 
statutes requiring that for witnesses to a 
will to be competent they must be disinter- 
ested. To be a disinterested witness under 
the statutes, it is generally held that the wit- 
ness must have no pecuniary or proprietary 
interest in the will. To disqualify the wit- 
ness, the interest must be a present, certain, 
and vested interest and not one which is 
uncertain, remote or contingent. In other 
words, the interest to disqualify must be 
what has been called a substantial or legal 
interest. 

This very question arose in a recent Penn- 
sylvania case where a will giving bequests 
to the Masonic and the Odd Fellows’ Or- 
phans’ Home was witnessed by one who was 
a member of the Masonic fraternity and of 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. The 
witness was not a member of the Grand 
Lodge which governed the Masonic Home nor 
did he have any absolute right of admission 
to the Home. Neither was he himself elig- 
ible for admission to the Odd Fellows’ Or- 
phans’ Home nor did he have any children 
who might have obtained admission through 
his death. It was held that he was a dis- 
interested witness and, therefore, a compe- 
tent witness to the will—In re Ralston’s 
Estate (139 Alt. 129). 


REVOCATION OF VOLUNTARY TRUST 

(Where a power of revocation is re- 
served, it must be executed according to 
its terms to be valid.) 

A lady of considerable means established 
a voluntary trust for the more convenient 
handling of her securities, naming herself 
and two others as trustees, but reserving the 
powver to revoke at any time “prior to my 
death provided that all of my co- 
trustees then acting join with me in the exe- 
cution of such instrument.” The settlor and 
one trustee joined in executing an instru- 
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ment of revocation. The other trustee who 
was traveling in Europe knew nothing of it 
until he returned shortly after the death of 
the settlor, at which time he also signed the 
revocation. The eourt held that the reserved 
power to revoke was not executed according 
to its terms, and the trust was valid in the 
form declared.—Richardson vs. Stephenson 
(213 N. W. Wise. 673). 


UNAUTHORIZED FUNERAL EXPENSES 

(Where a limitation is placed upon 
the amount which may be eapended for 
burial, any excess will be charged per- 
sonally to the executor.) 

A testatrix specified in her will that a 
niece take charge of her burial which con- 
templated removal of the remains from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Maine. She further 
specified that the expenses in this connec- 
tion must not exceed $300. It so happened 
that the undertaker’s bill amounted to an 
even $300 and to this had to be added the 
cost of a modest headstone, the minister’s 
fee, hearse in Maine, sexton in Maine, and 
the personal expenses and railroad fares of 
the executrix in supervising the burial. The 
total expenses amounted to $426.79. 

The court pointed out that considering all 
of the facts, the total expenditure was ex- 
tremely moderate—indeed meager and should 
be satisfactory to those who share in the 
estate. However, they were within 
their rights in objecting, the executrix would 
be forced to personally assume the excess 
eost.—In re Churchill’s Estate (238 N. Y. 
Supp. $46.) 


since 


DETERMINATION OF EQUITABLE INTEREST 

This case was before the Circuit Court of 
Appeals and remanded to the District Court. 
There are involved yarious motions on the 
pleadings. Held, among other things, that 
since the Circuit Court of Appeals had de- 
termined plaintiffs’ interest in the legacy 
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INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


General Management Type 


Wide diversification of invest- 
ments and continual super- 
vision of holdings are among 
the policies which distinguish 
investment trusts of the gen- 
eral management type. 


Inquiries may be addressed to 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 





50 Pine Street, New York 











to be an equitable interest, it was properly 
the subject of a suit in equity and equitable 
jurisdiction having been once established, 
such jurisdiction would be retained to ad- 
just all the rights of the parties. Also if 
debtor has been insolvent, so that it is im- 
possible for him to satisfy his creditors, the 
rule in United States Courts is that claims 
of debtor and creditor will be balanced 
whether or not due and only the excess be 
required to be paid. But the rights of re- 
tainer between executors and legatees exist 
independent of allegations of insolvency.— 
Chase National Bank of New York et al vs. 
Sayles (U.S. Dist. Ct. Dist. of R. I.) (45367. ) 

Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, the gifted 
divine of the Park Avenue Baptist Church 
of New York, commonly called “the Rocke- 
feller Church,” will give some good advice 
to bankers as speaker at the family dinner 
of the Executive Council meeting of the 
American Bankers Association at Augusta, 
Ga., April 18th. 

Leading national banks of California have 
filed action against the State Treasurer for 
recovery of tax paid under protest. The 
suits are based on the new California law 
taxing solvent credits at 7 per cent of their 
cash value. 
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BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES AID 
AVIATION 

A practical demonstration of the cordial 
support and the manner in which some of 
our enterprising banks and trust companies 
are aiding aviation is afforded by the ac- 
companying reduced facsimile of an adver- 
tisement which the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis is currently inserting in 
numerous publications. There is a peculiar 
fituess in such propaganda for development 
of aviation facilities in the United States 
because of the great impulse given this move- 
ment by Col. Lindbergh in winging his way 
the Atlantic and more recently on 
this Continent in his historic plane bearing 
the inscription “Spirit of St. Louis.’’ 


across 
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ST. LOUIS—World’s Airport! 


St. Louis, home of Col Charles A Lindbergh, ‘ Eagle 
f the Air,” and, through its Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, an in stigator and supporter of the famous 
Air Mail Service, invites the banking interests otf 
America to utilize the advantages of Aviation. 


Hundreds of mill’cns of dollars in checks and secur- 
ties are Leirg swiftly transported ketween financial 
centers by Air Mail. Safe, certain, and the fastest 


transportation known to man, the Flying Mail is 
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today Ss} ceding business, sav ing large sums in tnter- 
est, and proving one of the greatest aids to finance 


which this century has produced. 





EIGHTH AND LocusT -TO ST. CHARLES 


SAINT LOUIS 








How THE MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY OF ST. 
Lovis ABETS THE CAUSE OF AVIATION 


The Mereantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis has been one of the pioneer and most 
enthusiastic supporters of aviation. By ex- 
perience the company has realized the great 
value and possibilities to the transmission 
of bank funds and items by airmail, as have 
many other banks and trust companies. It 
is understood that the largest portion of air- 
mail now carried consists of bank and trust 
company mail. 


The advertisement put out by the Mercan- 
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Airplane view of a typical cotton seed oil 
refinery at New Orleans 


New Orleans 
XXX 
Cotton Seed Oil 


New Orleans, the center of the 
cotton belt, leadsin the manufacture 
of cotton seed oil. Here more than 
6000 tank cars (48,000,000 gallons) 
of crudecotton seed oil are convert- 
ed annually by the five New Orleans 
refineries into many valuable food 
products. Also during 1926 more 
than 2,000,000 pounds of refined cot- 
ton seed oil were exported through- 
the port of New Orleans. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 


New Orleans, U.S.A. 


tile is particularly timely in view of the 
recent flights in this country and his ap- 
pearance before the New York Legislature 
and at other notable gatherings where the 
burden of his plea invariably has been for 
adequate air fields and landing places in 
different parts of the country, eliminating 
much of the hazard of forced landings. The 
example of good work in this direction per- 
formed by the Mercantile Trust Company 
deserves emulation from banking institutions 
generally. 


“Practical Hints on Making Your Will” is 
the title of a new folder issued by W. E. 
Brockman of the Minnesota Loan & Trust 
Company, Minneapolis. 

John Chace, with Albert Frank & Company, 


Chicago, for fifteen years, has withdrawn 
from the agency and will continue in the ad- 
vertising field as a director of publicity. 

The Anglo-California Company has been 
organized as an investment subsidiary to the 
Anglo-California Trust Company of 
Francisco and New York offices have 
established at 50 Broadway. 

John W. Graham, Joel E. Ferris and Dr. 
H. P. Marshall have been added to the board 


of directors of the Spokane & Eastern Trust 
Company. 


San 
been 
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A Distinctive Service 


for 
Banks and Bankers 


Through a special division, 
handling exclusively the 
accounts of banks, a service 
is offered which is com- 


plete, efficient and distinc- 
tive. This division, in 
co-ordinated by the officers 


charge of four officers, is 
with other divisions and de- 
partments of the two banks. 
Our service for banks and 
bankers, developed since 
1863, is completely outlined 


will gladly mail you a copy 
on request. 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANKor CHICAGO 


FIRST TRUST AND 
‘SAVINGS BANK 


Resources Exceed $450,000,000.00 


in a booklet which bankers 
have found helpful. We 


SITTING ON A CHESTNUT BURR 


The man who sat in a chair weeping bit- 
terly because he was sitting on a chestnut 
burr, and yet was too lazy to get up and 
remove it has been likened to some people 
we have seen who were sitting on the burr 
of discontentment simply because of—may 
we call it voluntary idleness. 


They complain of the lack of opportunity 
the limitations of the job, the absence of 
so-called “pull,” and the subsequent injus- 
tice. Others go ahead while they seem tc 
stand still. What can be done in such a 
situation? 

Every job has possibilities, but you must 
develop them by work. Shoulder your re- 
sponsibility, and do not be afraid to present 
new ideas. Opportunity knocks, but she does 
not break down the door and seize her chosen 
one by the scruff of the neck. 

Study your job so that you can do it 
better than anyone else ever did. Heave 
that chestnut burr out of the window and 
you'll feel better. No man ever reached a 
position of prominence and stayed there by 
sitting back supinely and bemoaning his 
fate—(From the Security News, published 
by the American Security and Trust Com 
pany of Washington, D. C.) 


JuLIus C. PETER 


Vice-president, Detroit Trust Company, who has been 

appointed Chairman of the Financial Department Sessions 

of the International Advertising Association Convention 
to be held in Detroit, July 8th to 12th 
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INSURANCE TRUSTS 


Ww widespread interest in Insurance 

Trusts sweeping the country, Trust Offi- 
cers and Attorneys cannot afford to be without 
an authoritative manual on the subject. Obtain 


for constant reference— 


‘“‘INSURANCE TRUSTS’? 
By C. ALISON SCULLY 


Vice President 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK 


Member of the Bar of New York and Philadelphia 
Price, $3.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 William Street 
New York 


Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 





MEMBER OF ASSOCIATION OF RESERVE 
CITY BANKS 

Frederic R. Scott, assistant cashier and 
assistant secretary of the State-Planters 
Bank & Trust Company of Richmond, Va., 
has been elected a member of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers, and attended the 
recent annual meeting in New Orleans. Mr. 
Seott, a graduate of the Virginia Military 
Institute, entered business in 1920 as secre- 
tary of the Bryan Coal Corporation, later be- 
coming affiliated with the Westview Land & 
Improvement Company. He commenced his 
financial career in 1922 when he joined the 
bond department of the State and City Bank 
& Trust Company. In 1923 he became asso- 
ciated with the trust department of the insti- 
tution, and in January, 1925, was elected an 
assistant cashier, his duties then being in 
connection with the commercial banking de- 
partment. Mr. Scott continued with the 
State-Planters Bank & Trust Company after 
the merger in March, 1926, of the State and 
City Bank & Trust Company ana Planters 
National Bank, and in November, 1927, be- 
came head of the new business department. 
In January of this year he was elected as- 
sistant secretary. 


FreprRic R. Scott 


Assistant Cashier and Assistant Secretary, State Planters 
Bank and Trust Co., Richmond, Va., elected to member- 
ship in the Association of Reserve City’ Bankers 
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INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations 

have been. purchased by more 

than five thousand banks in 
thes United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office 25O WEST 57% ST. 1 New York City 


Capital, Surplus @ Undivided 
Profits « $50,626,000 


BANK COMMISSIONER JOINS TRUST 
COMPANY STAFF 

Charles H. Adams, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit and head 
of its bond department, announces that 
Frank W. Merrick of Saginaw is now affili- 
ated with the Union Trust Company as spe- 
cial representative. Mr. Merrick is particu- 
larly well known among Michigan bankers 
because of his long and capable service as 
Commissioner of Banking for Michigan from 
1915 to 1921. He has been actively connected 
with banking in various executive capacities 
for almost thirty-five years. In 1895, Mr. 
Merrick established a private bank at 
Pigeon, Mich. This bank he operated until 
1915, when he was appointed to the office of 
Commissioner of Banking. Mr. Merrick also 
is interested in several elevator and grain 
businesses, 

Alfred G. Kahn has been elected president 
of the Union Trust Company of Little Rock, 
Ark., succeeding Morhead Wright, who was 
elected chairman of the board. 

The 814 state banks and trust companies 
of Wisconsin report aggregate assets of $637,- 
670,000, an increase of over $22,000,000 dur- 
ing the past year. 


FRANK W. MERRICK 


For many years Commissioner of Banking in Michigan, 
and who has recently become associated with the Union 
Trust Company of Detroit 
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California Trust 
Company 


629 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles - 7 California 


©The Trust Company of the 
California Bank Group” 


Prompt, reliable service 
given to those requiring 
fiduciary or Trust facili- 
ties in this vicinity. Ex- 
clusive Trust Service, 
personal and corporate ) 


OWNED BY 


California Bank 


which with its affiliated banks 
has combined resources of over 


$120,000,000 
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TRADE BETWEEN CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES 

The volume of trade between Canada and 
the United States exceeds that between any 
other two countries in the world. During 
the calendar Canada’s imports 
from the United States amounted to $707,- 
000,000, and exports to that country, to 
$475,000,000. To some extent, the unbal- 
trade between the two countries is 
by the expenditures of United States 
in Canada. For the past year, 
these expenditures have been officially esti- 
mated at $200,000,000. One important fac- 
tor in this trade relationship that has never 
been properly estimated, is the expenditure 
of Canadians who winter in Florida or Cali- 
fornia or who spend part of 
on the coast of Maine. 


last year, 


anced 
offset 
tourists 


their summer 


Among the most important developments 
in Canada’s foreign trade during 1927 were 
the increases of imports from the British 
West Indies by $2,519,000 and of exports to 
the British West Indies, by $348,000. This 
improvement augurs well for the success of 
the closer trade relationship which was in- 
augurated by the treaty of 1925. 
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Liberty Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
OPENED FOR BUSINESS, SEPTEMBER 10, 1907 


CAPITAL, $750,000 SURPLUS, $750,000 
DEPOSITS, $11,500,000 


OFFICERS 


Geo. B. Wason, President 
ALLAN H. SturGEs, Vice-Pres. and Treas 
W. HERBERT ABsOTT, Vice-President 
E. E. Bass, Vice-President 
J. HENry MILEy, Assistant Treasurer 
Wo. H. SuMNeER. Assistant Treasurer 
G. RICHARD Perry, Assistant Treasurer 


Correspondence Invited. Collections a Specialty 
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CHASE NATIONAL ESTABLISHES 
NEW HIGH RECORD 

When the Chase National Bank of New 
York entered the arena last year with the 
National City Bank as the only two banking 
institutions in the United States having each 
resources of over a billion dollars, the en- 
suing financial statements of these big banks 
were watched with more than usual interest. 
The National City Bank scored a substantial 
lead by bringing its resources up to a billion 
and a half. The latest financial statement of 
the Chase National, however, shows that it 
is steadily gaining ground with a comfortable 
margin over the billion figure. A new high 
record is established as shown by the report 
of February 28th. 

Total resources of the Chase Bank now ag- 
gregate $1,063.118,629, an increase of $61,- 
825,902 compared with the total of $1,001,- 
292.727 reported on December 31, 1927. The 
resources also represent a gain of $20,604,636 
over the previous record of $1,042,513,993 re- 
ported on June 30 last year. The statement 
shows also a large increase in deposits ag- 
gregating $857,757.013 on February 28, 1928, 
a gain of $65,417,521 compared with deposits 
of $792,339,492 reported at the close of 1927. 
Other important items in the statement 
showed an increase in undivided profits to 
$17,462,411 against $15,674,848 on December 
31, 1927. Cash on hand and due from banks 
totaled $295,668.824 against $226,685,322. 
U. S. Government securities increased to 
$125,180.730 against $105,784,411. 


The Garfield National Bank of New York 
reports resources of $22,108,317; deposits of 
$18,494,409; capital, $1,000,000; — surplus, 


The Liberty National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York shows resources of $25,- 
426,836: capital $3,000,000 ; surplus $2,000,000, 
and undivided profits $630,884. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


ENLIGHTENED ATTITUDE TOWARD 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from paje 326) 

trust assets at nominal figures or even cost 
figures which do not reflect actual values 
and because of the work cost involved in 
preparing appraisals for such a purpose. In 
addition to the figures shown in monthly 
statements of book values and earnings state- 
ments made for office purposes such a survey 
made at regular intervals may serve a useful 
purpose in keeping the officials of other de- 
partments of the bank in touch with the 
importance and growth of trust business. 

Of course banks in large centers that have 
conducted a trust business for longer periods 
will show relatively larger volumes of trust 
because of the well recognized fact 
that while certain classes of trust assets are 
transitory, such as those comprising execu- 
torships and  administratorships, other 
classes, such as agencies, individual and 
corporate trusts, when once established last 
over a long range of time and are cumula- 
tive and stable. 


assets 


I know that our own executive committee 
was astonished recently in an examination 
of our trust department, to find the volume 
of assets of that department. Yet we have 


thirty-four executive officers managing the 


rest of our bank and are trying to get nine 
executive officers to manage and assume the 
responsibility for the management of the 
assets which are greater than the entire as- 
sets of our bank. Moreover, the assets of 
our trust department are not the assets of 
our stockholders, but they are the assets of 
others. <A substantial part are the 
of widows and dependents of our customers 
who have [eft to us the supervision and 
management of their estates. 

I have come to regard as my duty a more 
sacred relationship toward the assets of our 
trust department than I do toward the as- 
sets of our stockholders who have a chance 
at profit from their investment and whose 
money at risk is not such as that represented 
by the assets of our trust department where 
there can be no hope from those who have 
left those with us for other than 
just good, plain management of the estates. 

I wish I might get together the managing 
executives of the principal institutions of 
this country and try to sell to them, as I 
see it, a different viewpoint toward the trust 
departments of their institutions. We give 
our time to our commercial loans, to our 
investment departments and to what are 
commonly accepted as the going principal 
products of the bank, forgetting, because it 


assets 


assets 


is not as profitable as are the other depart- 
ments of our banks in general, that division 
of our institution which is coming to be the 
largest in asset value with many of us and 
because of its particular character the most 
sacred of our responsibilities. I feel that 
the heads of larger institutions should be 
brought to a keener realization of this situa- 
tion. 
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DIRECTS TRUST WORK AT. NATIONAL 
NEWARK & ESSEX 

William EK. Hocker, who was recently 
elected vice-president in addition to holding 
the office of trust officer of the National 
Newark & Essex Banking Company of 
Newark, N. J., is directing the trust depart- 
ment activities at that institution. He was 
educated in the Newark schools and at the 
New York University. His first position was 
with the Day & Cornish agency of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, which he 
left in 1917 to work in the commercial de- 
partment of the National Newark & Essex 
Banking Company. Early in 1918S Mr. 
Hocker entered military service and returned 
to the bank after the armistice. He was 
formerly assistant trust officer and has been 
in the trust department for a number of 
years. 


WILLIAM E. HOCKER 


Recently elected Vice-President, in addition to trust Officer 
of the National Newark and Essex Banking Company of 
Newark, N. J. 
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Your Cuban Business 


With twenty-three years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position 
to handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 


nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 


Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 


Established 1905 





LARGEST BANKS IN AMERICA AND 
ENGLAND 


Despite the fact that the National City 
Bank of New York, as the largest bank in 
the United States, reports resources of $1,549,- 
000,000, there is still a large margin in favor 
of the largest bank in England, namely the 
Midland Bank of London, which on December 
31st, last reported total resources of $2,192,- 
260.358, a lead of $640,000,000 over its New 
York rival for premier honors. Several oth- 
ers of the “Big Five” of London also exceed 
the New York bank in resources. 

The National: City Bank may take com- 
fort, however, in the fact that it has a con- 
siderably larger amount of capital employed. 
Whereas the capital and surplus of the Mid- 
land Bank amounts to $126.657,980, the Na- 
tional City Bank has combined capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $146,418,689. 
In point of deposits the London bank has 
$1,880,000,000 as compared with $1,163,245,000 
reported by the National City Bank. As 
against eighty-seven foreign branches and 
twenty-four New York branches operated by 
the National City the Midland Bank con- 
ducts a huge chain of 2,410 branches in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 


Capital paid up $500,000 


NEW BANK IN FIRST WISCONSIN GROUP 
Another bank to be identified with the 


First Wisconsin group of Milwaukee is be- 
ing formed under the name of the Second 
Wisconsin National Bank and will be estab- 
lished at the quarters of the American Na- 
tional, which was merged January 23d with 
the First Wisconsin National Bank. The 
petition to organize has been approved by 
the Comptroller of Currency. The new bank 
will have capital of $200,000 and surplus of 
$50,000. Directors of the Second Wiscon- 
sin National will be Walter Kasten, presi- 
dent of the First Wisconsin; R. L. Stone, 
former vice-president of the American Na- 
tional and now a vice-president of the First 
Wisconsin; Ludington Patton, Osear Green- 
wald, F. M. Reese and J. C. Van Dyke. 


The Central Trust Company of Essex 
County and the East Orange Bank, both East 
Orange, N. J., institutions have been com- 
bined with the Savings Investment and Trust 
Company, bringing together resources of 
$25,000,000. 

The Garard Trust Company of Chicago 
maintains an office in Bloomington, Ill., for 
the accommodation of its clientele in that 
section of the state. 
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The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Established 1898 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY UNDER CON. 
TROL AND MANAGEMENT 
OVER $50,000,000.00. 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any Trust Capacity 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 
Two Million Dollars 


We do not transact a banking business 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


OF DETROIT 

Louis F. Dahling has been appointed vice- 
president and trust officer of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of Detroit, it is announced 
by Frank G. Smith, president. Mr. Dahling 
replaces Vice-president W. Magruder Jones, 
who takes active charge of the bond depart- 
ment of the company. 

Mr. Dahling has practised law in Detroit 
for the last nine years, having become con- 
nected with the firm of Donnelly, Hally, 
Lyster & Munro in 1919. In 1924 he be- 
came a member of the firm, and upon the 
death of Judge P. J. M. Hally the firm 
name was changed to Donnelly, Donnelly, 
Munro & Dahling. Mr. Dahling was born in 
Bozeman, Montana, in 1892, where he se- 
cured his early education and graduated from 
what is now known as the University of 
Montana. He is also a graduate in law of 
the 1917 class of the University of Michigan. 
where he secured his LL. B. degree. 

Mr. Dahling is a veteran of the World War 
having joined the navy at Newport in the 
latter part of 1917 as a second class seaman. 
He was on active convoy duty on the U. S. S. 
Cummings, working out of Brest and Queens- 
town up until the close of the war, having 
earned his lieutenant’s commission before his 
honorable discharge. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT AT GUARANTY 





Louis F. DAHLING 


Who was recently elected Vice-President and Trust Officer 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of Detroit 
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GEORGE H. EARLE, JR. 

Rarely gifted as an executive and a genius 
in corporate and financial reorganizations, 
the death of George H. Earle, Jr., president 
of the Real Estate Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, on February 19th, conveys a_ pro- 
found sense of loss in financial and business 
circles of that city. His public spirit and 
ready willingness to serve have left their 
impress upon civic advancement, the solu- 
grave transit problems and the sal- 
vaging of financially embarrassed financial 
and corporate units which today flourish and 
testify to his masterful 
constructive influence. 


tion of 


achievements and 

There is probably no personality in Phila 
delphia financial and business affairs of the 
past generation who has occupied such a 
peculiar position of trust and responsibility 
in that community as attaches to the active 
the late Mr. Karle. Not only one, 
but dozens of financial, railroad, industrial 
and other corporations which are today fune- 
tioning usefully, owe their successful re- 
habilitation to Mr. Earle’s remarkable abil 
ity as a reorganizer and financier. As a law- 
yer of mature practice he knew where to 
straighten out legal entanglements and as a 
financier and banker he sensed the 


career of 


weak- 


nesses aS well as visioned the opportunities 
for recovery in every task of reorganization 


which he assumed. He never compromised 
with wrong and often, where others de- 
spaired, he brought corporations: back to 
life and saved thousands of innocent ecredi- 
tors or stockholders from losses. 

Mr. Earle came from old American stock, 
his family owning many acres before the 
Revolution in the present Bryn Mawr see- 
tion. He was born July 6, 1856 and in early 
youth decided to follow in the footsteps of 
his father, who was an eminent lawyer. Ill 
health prevented him from completing his 
course at the Law School of Harvard and 
later he returned to the study of the law 
in his father’s office, known as the form of 
Earle & White. Admitted to the Bar in 
1879 young Earle practiced law for twelve 
years. It was in connection with the finan- 
cial misfortunes, at that time, of the Penn- 
Sylvania Warehousing and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, that young Earle’s talent for reorgani- 
zation first came to light. His financing of 
that company, backed by his father and the 
sale of properties at a big profit to the Read- 
ing Railroad, was an _ achievement that 
brought him into favorable public notice. 
Then came the job of reorganizing the old 
Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Company 
of Philadelphia, of which he became vice 
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president, and which under his guidance, 
resumed its place of importance among the 
senior trust companies of that city. He then 
accepted the presidency and brought about 
restoration in the affairs of the Finance Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania. Then he became 
president of the Tradesmen’s National Bank 
and later breathed new life into the man- 
agement of the Market Street National Bank. 
As chairman of the reorganization committee 
of the Reading Railroad he accomplished a 
task which provides an outstanding chapter 
in the history of successful railroad reor- 
ganizations. His next achievement was to 
one of the receivers of the failed 
Chestnut Street Trust Company and the 
Chestnut Street National Bank, the deposi- 
tors of which were paid in full. Another 
big accomplishment was his skillful handling 
of the affairs of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company of which he became a di- 
rector in 1904. 

Of all the reorganizations which Mr. Earle 
undertook and practically the only one to 
which he continued to devote his energies, 
the restoration of the affairs of the Real Es- 
tate Trust Company of Philadelphia. follow- 
ing the suicide of its president, Frank K. 
flipple, was one of the chief incidents of 
his noteworthy career. He found, upon as- 
suming the presidency of the company—an 
office which he continued to hold until his 
death—that the trust department assets were 
intact and the successful progress of that 
institution and its high rank today among 
Philadelphia trust companies, remains as 
one of the most enduring of Mr. Earle’s 
labors. Numerous other rehabilitations 
might be mentioned which testified to his 
remarkable ability and integrity. During the 
World War he served as controller of sugar 
distribution under Hoover as food adminis- 
trtor. Several times he yielded to importu- 
nities to assume political offices, but he was 
essentially a financier and not a politician. 
He is survived by his widow and six chil- 
dren. 

The Waynesboro National Bank and the 
Citizens National Bank of Waynesboro, Va., 
by action of their respective boards of di- 
rectors, have agreed to consolidate as the 
Citizens-Waynesboro National Bank & Trust 
Company. 

The International Acceptance Trust Com- 
pany, owned by the International Acceptance 
Bank, Ine., has elected C. B. Hall and W. T. 
Kelley vice-presidents, and J. P. Collins and 
P. F. Warburg assistant vice-presidents. 
aul M. Warburg is chairman and F. Abbot 
Goodhue president. 
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IN VIRGINIA 


When you, or 


your clients 


require either 


personal or cor- 

porate fiduciary 

service in Virginia 
our facilities are at your 
command. 


STATE ~PLANTERS 
BANK]RUST (. 


‘RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Resources $48,000,000.00 


JOHN R. McALLISTER 

John R. MedAllister, chairman of the 
board of the Franklin Fourth Street National 
Bank of Philadelphia and for many years a 
dominant figure in Philadelphia banking 
circles, died recently at his home in Chestnut 
Hill in his sixty-ninth year. His death came 
on the eve of the announcement of the mer- 
ger of the Franklin Fourth Street National 
with the Philadelphia-Girard National Bank. 

Mr. McAllister began his banking career 
as a runner in the employ of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia. He was born 
in that city and devoted his entire bankins 
eareer with Philadelphia banking institu- 
tions. At the First National he was advanced 
from runner to teller and then became as- 
sociated with the Corn Exchange National 
Bank as assistant cashier, later becoming 
eashier. He then became associated with 
the Franklin National Bank of which he 
was president up to the time of its merger 
with the Fourth Street National when he be- 
“ame chairman of the board of the consoli- 
dated Franklin Fourth Street National Bank. 





The Real Estate Mortgage Trust Company, 
St. Louis, is now located in its new quarters. 


CLIFTON H. DWINNELL 

The New England banking fraternity 
mourns the loss of one of its ablest and most 
distinguished leaders with the announcement 
of the death on March 13th of Clifton H. 
IDwinnell, president of the First National 
Bank of Boston. His career affords those 
examples of quiet determination, unyielding 
devotion to duty and those qualities of heart 
and mind which will always impart inspira- 
tion. If there was one trait in his character 
Which stood out above all others it was his 
love for his work and an abiding spirit of 
service and helpfulness. What gives added 
sorrow to his associates and friends is that 
Mr. Dwinnell passed away when he was still 
seemingly in the prime of life, when his ¢ca- 
pacity for work and rare abilities as an ex- 
ecutive gave promise of still greater achieve- 
ments. 

Mr. Dwinnell rose from humble station and 
with no other preferments than those which 
come from native merit and application, to 
the position of president of the largest bank 
in New England. He was born fifty-four 
vears ago in Worcester, Mass., and was at 
first inclined to technical pursuits, After 
attending public schools of Fitchburg he grad- 
uated from the Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute in 1894. Instead of following his or- 
iginal bent, however, young Dwinnell ob- 
tained employment in the International Trust 
Company of Boston. He immediately ac- 
quired a growing fondness and displayed an 
aptitude for banking business and after three 
years with the trust company he went to the 
Shoe & Leather National Bank, where he was 
appointed assistant cashier in 1900. He con- 
tinued through several consolidations, the 
last of which brought him into the First Na- 
tional Bank organization. 

Mr. Dwinnell early in his banking career 
showed a preference for dealing with the loan 
and credit side of banking and it was be- 
cause of his seeming gift of judgment in 
credit matters that he came to assume stead- 
ily larger responsibilities. In 1905 he was 
elected vice-president of the First National 
Bank, continuing in that office until 1926, 
when the desire of Daniel G. Wing to re- 
linquish the active duties of president made 
it necessary to select a successor. The logical 
election of Mr. Dwinnell followed and he con- 
tinued as president until his death. Aside 
from his absorption in banking Mr. Dwinnell 
found time to foster the interests for which 
the University Club of Boston was organ- 
ized; was a member of the finance committee 
of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute; trus- 
tee of Wellesley and Tufts. 
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If all the customers of the Wacuovia could hold a mass meet- 
ing in a great town hall, every walk in life, every kind of busi- 
ness in the Carolinas, would be represented in the 100,000 


people present. 


In the same comprehensive way, our Correspondent Service 
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FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA INCREASES DIVIDEND 


At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Franklin Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia the semi-annual dividend rate was 
increased from 8 to 9 per cent placing the 
stock on an 18 per cent annual basis. Direc- 
tors also authorized the transfer of $250,000 
from undivided profits account to surplus ef- 
fective March 31st. This will show the 
Franklin Trust Company to have capital of 
$2,000,000 and surplus of $4,250,000. 

C. Addison Harris, Jr., president when 
issuing the above announcement commented 
upon the fact that the earnings of his com- 
pany for the past six months were the larg- 
est in their history and that this was the 
fourth consecutive year in which they have 
justified a similar increase in their dividend 
rate. 


Frederick B. Eastman, Arthur L. Peter- 
son, and Stead W. Rogers, who have been 
connected with the company for a number 
of years, have been elected assistant trust 


officers of the State Street Trust Company 
of Boston. 


RECORD BUSINESS BY SECURITY TRUST 
OF WILMINGTON 


President John S. Rossell was enabled to 
make a report of unprecedented increase of 
business during the past year to the direc- 
tors and stockholders of the Security Trust 
Company of Wilmington, Del., at the re- 
cent annual meeting. Net earnings during 
1927 amounted to $272,762 as compared with 
$200,136 for 1926. Resources increased to 
$10,809,975 and deposits increased from $7,- 
435,159 to $8,226,172. After payment of 
$146,000 in dividends the sum of $94,729 was 
credited to undivided profits, increasing the 
account to $477,686 and making total cap- 
ital funds of $2,577,686. Special felicitation 
was conveyed by President Rossell in his 
report in connection with the complete ren- 
ovation and enlargement of the banking home 
during the past year. 


Under the group insurance policy written 
by the Equitable Life Assurance Society, cov- 
ering employees of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, a total of over $100,000 has been paid 
in dividends to the group, during the four- 
teen years the plan has been in operation. 
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A. LEONARD JOHNSON 

The death of A. Leonard Johnson, assistant 
secretary of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company of Chicago and in charge of the 
Personal Trust Division of the trust depart- 
ment, occurred suddenly on March 12th from 
a heart attack suffered while in the office of 
his physician where he had gone to receive 
attention. Although he had been under the 
physician’s care during the past two years, 
his death came as a distinct shock to his 
many friends and associates. 

Mr. Johnson was born March 138, 1884. He 
came with the Merchants Loan & Trust Com- 
pany February 4, 
sistant 


1901, and was elected as- 
secretary in November, 1912, retain- 
ing that office when the merger in 1923 form- 
ing the Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
took place. A sister and two brothere sur- 
vive him. 


GEORGE FORREST. BUTTERWORTH 

George Forrest Butterworth, a member of 
the law firm of Cadwalader, Wickersham & 
Taft, and for many years one of the leading 
authorities in New York on laws governing 
real estate transfers and title examination, 
died recently at Roosevelt Hospital following 
an operation. He was a trustee of the Ful- 
ton Trust Company and ‘since the organiza- 
tion of the Lawyers Title & Trust Company, 
which now operates as two allied units, he 
became a member of the board of directors of 
that company and rendered valuable service 
as a member of the executive committee. Mr. 
Butterworth graduated from Columbia. 


WILLARD CLINTON WARREN 

The financial publishing fraternity lost one 
of its leading and most useful members 
through the recent death of Willard Clinton 
Warren, publisher of The Bankers Magazine, 
Banking Law Journal, and president of the 
Warren Publications, comprising a group of 
successful trade publications. Mr. Warren 
was born in New Canaan, Conn., January 9, 
1866, and after a school education, moved to 
New Haven where he established the Com- 
mercial Record, The success of this weekly 
publication induced Mr. Warren to extend 
his activities and interest in the trade publi- 
eation field and later into financial journal- 
ism when he acquired The Bankers Magazine. 
He is survived by his widow and two chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Warren’s death is mourned by all his 
associates and his many friends, especially 
among bankers and those identified with 
financial publications. He was a man of high 
ideals and unswerving integrity. 
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LAND CONTRACT SINKING FUND BONDS 

In the past five years, the Union Trust 
Company of Detroit has marketed 75 issues 
of 10-year land contract sinking fund bonds 
totaling $26,417,500. On November 1, with 
the life of these issues only half expired 
more than 84 per cent have already 
paid, according to a statement issued by 
the company. This is a very definite and 
striking evidence of the value of land contract 
bonds and is a remarkably impressive tribute 
to the faith which the land contract purchas- 
ers of real estate evidence in Detroit realty 
values. 

The 


been 


first of these loans, dated 1922, 
turing 1932, totaled $2,500,000. The state- 
ment is impressive, because it shows that, 
with five years yet to run, less than one-fifth 
of the loans remain and the sinking fund 
reserved is in excess of $90,000. This spe- 
cific issue is used only as an example. It 
is not an exception. It is typical of the 
issues in this group. 

During the five years since the first of 
these issues was marketed, the bonds retired. 
plus the cash now held in the sinking funds, 
amounts to $7.565.000 an excess of $2,500,000 
above the required schedule. The $18,857,400 
worth of bonds now outstanding is secured 
by a total in unpaid balance on land con- 
tracts of $48,853.725. Of the entire 
sues, not one has defaulted. 

The requirements which the Union Trust 
Company makes on all land contract bond 
issues insist that all collections of both prin- 
cipal and interest shall be made directly to 
the company. Title is vested by warranty 
deed. The Union Trust Company controls 
all cash disbursements and has complete 
possession of and the right of action with 
all the pledged property, without waiting 
for foreclosure. The loans are only made 
on seasoned land contracts. 
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The Postmaster General reports total de- 
posits in the Postal Savings System amount- 
ing to $147,359,254, an increase of $13,180,000 
during the last fiscal year. 


AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY TO STABILIZE 
GOLD 


(Continued from page 328) 


understood. If the cooperation between 
American and European banking authorities. 
which has already done particularly good 
work in the world, is allowed to develop 
along natural lines, there will be a good 
prospect of a successful accomplishment of 
the stabilization of the gold standard, which 
is of a paramount importance to the common 
welfare of the world. 















MEETING ALL THAT DUTY ASKS 

Among associates and friends who joined 
recently in honoring Frank W. Blair upon 
the occasion of his twentieth anniversary as 
president of the Union Trust Company of 
Detroit, was the versatile Edgar A. Guest 
of the Detroit Free Press, who was moved 
to contribute the following bouquet of poesy: 


FRANK WARRENER BLAIR 


Happy, friendly, kind and true, 
Doing all a man may do; 
Unafraid to face life’s tasks, 
Meeting all that duty asks. 
Everything a@ man can be, 

On this earth of ours, is he. 





Full-square to the world he stands 
sright of eye and clean of hand 
Leading, guiding youthful lives 

To the service which survives. 
Scan his toil of twenty years— 
Only splendor there appears. 





It were silly to invent 

Phrases for his monument. 

Who has ever met him knows 
That his eye with kindness glows. 
Who has won him for a friend, 
Lives a rich man to the end. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IN 
RELIGIOUS FUNDS 


Cooperation of banks and trust companies 
throughout the country is invited in connec- 
tion with the modern plan of business man- 
agement for funds of churches and religious 
institutions which is embodied in the Religi- 
ous Education Foundation which was recent- 
ly incorporated by special act of the New 
York legislature. In the handling of such 
funds, aggregating many millions of dollars, 
i flexible type of trusteeship will be observed. 
Credit for working out the plan in conjunc- 
tion with a committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America, repre- 
senting thirty-nine Protestant denominations, 
helongs to United States District Attorney 
Charles H. Tuttle and O. H. Cheney, vice- 
president of the American Exchange Irving 
‘Trust Company of New York. 

The board of directors, besides Mr. Tuttle 
ind Mr. Cheney, includes Newton D. Baker, 
former Secretary of War; Harry A. Wheeler, 
resident of the Union Trust Company, Chi- 
Robert Garrett, head of the banking 
iouse of Robert Garrett & Sons, Baltimore; 
‘Simeon B. Chapin, broker, New York; James 
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Empire 


When Safety 
MUST Come First 


F YOU can’t afford to speculate — you 
l can have the solid-rock safety assured 
by Empire Bonds and also enjoy the 
liberal yield of 6%. 

Every issue of Empire Bonds is guaran- 
teed as to principal and interest by a well 
known surety company. Every Empire 
Bond issue is legal for trust funds. Every 
Empire Bond issue is secured by income- 
earning property. 

You cannot find greater safety. Why 
accept a smaller yield? 















































[Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
National City Building 
42nd Street and Madison Avenue, New York 













































cago; Russell Colgate, soap manufacturer, 
Jersey City, and James C. Penney, founder of 
the Penney chain stores. 




















REAL ESTATE LOANS AND TITLE 
INSURANCE 

Title and trust companies in New York en- 
gaged in the business of guaranteeing titles 
and sale of mortgage securities, report that 
their operations during the first two months 
of the current year surpass in volume the 
record for the first two months last year. The 
difficulty is in securing desirable mortgages 
upon which to make loans with the demand 
for mortgage securities exceeding the supply. 
The New York Title & Mortgage Company 
states that its activities in guaranteeing ti- 
tles, lending on bond and mortgages, as well 
as sale of guaranteed mortgage securities, ex- 
ceed those of last year with sale of securi- 
ties S per cent ahead of the first months of 
1927. 














































































































Formalities have been completed for con- 

















solidation of the Farmers and Marchants’ 
Bank, the Third National Bank and the 






Union Trust Company of Walla Walla, Wash. 
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PuBLic I RUST OFFICE 
oF New ZEALAND 


Established 1872 and Guaranteed by the State 


Value of Estates and Funds under 
Administration on 3lst March, 
1927 — $205,217,615. 


The Public Trustee of New Zealand acts 
as Agent or Attorney of executors and ad- 
ministrators beyond New Zealand for the 
purpose of resealing grants of administra- 
tion or obtaining ancillary grants to en- 
able New Zealand assets to be dealt with. 


Trusts and Agencies accepted for in- 
vestment of funds in the Common Fund 
of the Public Trust Office. Capital and 
interest guaranteed by the Dominion of 
New Zealand. 

Full information gladly given by the 
Public Trustee, Wellington, New Zea- 
land, or the High Commissioner for New 
Zealand, 415, Strand, London. 


J. W. MACDONALD 
Public Trustee 





Complete Trust Department 


Title Insurance 
Escrows 


We solicit your 
referred business. 





Capital and Surplus 
over $600,000.00 


Title and Trust 
COMPANY 


TITLE AND TRUST BUILDING ~ PORTLAND 
OREGON 





EARLY DAYS ON THE ISLAND OF 
MANHATTAN 


Historical and stirring events which trans- 
pired on the Island of Manhattan between the 
years 1626 and 1776 are described in words 
and pictures in a handsome little volume is- 
sued by the Title Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany of New York and the affiliated Bond & 
Mortgage Guarantee Company. The publica- 
tion was prompted by numerous requests 
from clients and friends who have each year 
received one of the series of calendars dis- 
tributed by the two companies, each having 
a reproduction in color of historical paintings 
of early New York, especially made for the 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company. Halftone 
reproductions of the series of paintings form 
the basis for the volume and with each illus- 
tration there is a descriptive chapter. Be- 
cause of the real estate and historical records 
in the possession of the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company, the historical narratives 
yield considerable matter of original value 
and cast new light upon disputed facts or 
episodes. 

The series of paintings and text matter be- 
gins with the purchase of Manhattan Island 
by Peter Minuit from the Indians for 60 
guilders worth of goods, equivalent to $24. 


Other historical paintings include the sign- 
ing of the treaty with the Wickquaskeek 
Indians, signing of the first land deed in 
New York October 12, 1654; an attack by In- 
dians; story of the old Dutch Fort on Bowl- 
ing Green; surrender of New Amsterdam to 
the English in 1664; residence of Captain 
Kidd of piratical fame; reception to Gover- 
nor Franklin at the Morris Mansion; council 
of war after the Battel of Long Island and 
interview between Admiral Lord Howe and 
American commissioners, following the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 


AN EFFICIENT. NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 

The new business department of the Equi- 
table Trust Company of New York is a 
model of its kind in efficiency and organiza- 
tion. It is under the general direction of 
R. S. Racey and to further improve upon 
the plan of organization the work was re- 
cently divided into three divisions. One of 
these divisions concentrates on solicitation, 
another on central information and the third 
is the operating division. A central file is 
maintained and which is conducted in close 
cooperation with the new business depart- 
ment. 
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NEW BUSINESS 
MANAGER 


A large New York banking institu- 
tion with branches throughout the 
City, is seeking a live, energetic 
executive to head its New Business 
Department—preferably one with 
credit experience. A rare oppor- 
tunity is offered to the right individ- 
ual. Write stating age, experience, 
education and salary expected to 
P. O. Box 49, Trinity Station, 
New York. 


RESULTS FROM TRUST. CAMPAIGN 

One of the significant results obtained from 
a questionnaire recently conducted by the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association, relative to increase in 
number of appointments received by trust 
companies under wills as executor and trus- 
tee, is the fact that the trust companies re- 
porting the largest gains are those which 
have made intelligent and consistent use 
of effective educational campaign literature. 
In quite a number of cases trust companies 
produce their own trust literature, but some 
of the best results have been obtained by 
discriminate selection of campaign material 
prepared by such organizations as the Purse 
Printing Company. Recent trust campaign 
material issued by this house embraces a 
series of printed letters, all tied up with a 
master book descriptive of the merits of trust 
service. This particular piece of trust cam- 
paign literature has yielded responses in 
exceptional volume, one trust company advis- 
ing that it had received over 60 per cent 
return on a mailing list of 1,000. 





An analysis of 700 replies to questionnaires 
sent to the more than 1700 member banks of 
the Illinois Bankers Association, confirms 
that nearly every bank is sponsoring or con- 
ducting some agricultural project. 

The Empire Trust Company of New York 
elected Frank V. du Pont and Holliday 
Meeds, both of Wilmington, Del., as direc- 
tors. 

The Athens National Bank wf Athens, 
Greece, is organizing the Anglo-American 
Greek Trust Company, with capital of 
$5,000,000, to promote Greek industries and 
with headquarters in London. 

Arthur M. Pearson, Lloyd D. Brace and 
John E. Toulmin have been elected assistant 
cashiers of the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton. 
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& the padres blazed the 
trails which are the 
highways of modern Cali- 
fornia traffic, so the found- 
ers of this bank, more than 
two generations ago, estab- 
lished the policies which we 
follow today. As we go for- 
ward with the West, we 
are traveling old, familiar 
trails. 


Resources more than 130 millions 


MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL 
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First bell guide post to be placed on El Camino 
Real, the beautiful highway which extends from 
San Diego in the South to Sonoma in the North, 
following the old trail of the Franciscan Fathers. 


OLD TRAILS 
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MERGER OF PHILADELPHIA’S TWO LARGEST NATIONAL BANKS 
—THE PHILADELPHIA-GIRARD NATIONAL AND THE 
FRANKLIN FOURTH STREET NATIONAL 


One of the most important actions in fos- 
tering the financial prestige and extending 
the sphere of Philadelphia’s banking influ- 
ence, both in local and national relations, 
will be consummated with the approaching 
merger of the two largest national banks of 
that city, namely the Philadelphia-Girard 
National Bank and the Franklin Fourth 
Street National Bank. This alliance will 
bring together groups of banking interests 
and personalities which have the necessary 
resourcefulness, the initiative and the de- 
termination necessary to give assurance that 
Philadelphia, from a banking standpoint at 
least, will keep abreast of the modern com- 
petitive pace and urge for big business and 
big units. 

There is no denying that Philadelphia’s 
progressive banking and _ business leaders 
have regarded with growing concern the di- 
version of banking business to New York, 
because of proximity of that center and 
which by right should flow to Philadelphia. 
Large corporations and business establish- 


Levi L. RUE 


Who will be chairman of board of consolidated Phila- 
delphia National Bank. 


ments which operate in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict and which has been aptly styled the 
“workshop of the world,’ have yielded to the 
lure of New York’s facilities as the reservoir 
of capital and credit. 

Alignment of the two largest and most 
progressive national and commercial banking 
organizations in the city is primarily prompt- 
ed by the public spirit and native pride of 
Philadelphia’s best bankers to keep such busi- 
ness at home. This is not inspired by a nar- 
row sense of competition, but with the com- 
mendable intention to conserve and: keep em- 
ployed banking credit, dividends 
and profits arising from and tributary to this 
district. The program envisages not merely 
accumulation of large resources or the build- 
ing up of a great banking unit, but also the 
exploitation of Philadelphia’s possibilities as 
a financial and banking center, as a rapidly 


resources, 


growing port of entry and shipment for do- 
mestie and international trade and as a home 


JOSEPH WAYNE 


Who will be president of the consolidated Philadelphia 
National Bank. 
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for one of the most industrious and home- 
loving populations in the United States. 

When the stockholders of the two banks 
meet on April 3d to validate the agreement 
among the respective boards of directors, a 
new banking unit will be formed with the 
abbreviated and appropriate title of the Phil- 
adelphia National Bank, having resources of 
over $350,000,000 and capital funds of $53.,- 
500,000, consisting of $14,000,000 capital, $36,- 
G00,000° surplus, and undivided profits of 
$5.820,000. It will acquire rank as the fourth 
largest national bank in the United States 
outside of New York and including New 
York will be the eighth largest national bank. 
measured by total deposits. It may still seem 
a far cry between an institution with 350 
millions resources and the billion and a half 
and the billion of resources of which the two 
largest national banks of New York may 
boast, but at least the Philadelphia National 
Bank will be in a position to offer substan- 
tial inducements of loaning, credit and ac- 
commodation power which should appeal 
anew to home industries and business which 
has traveled a beaten path to Wall street. 

The directing head of the new Philadelphia 
banking alliance will be Joseph Wayne, Jr., 
and that should be assurance enough that 
the Philadelphia banking standard will be 
borne ahead in a manner true to Philadelphia 
traditions. There is probably no banker more 
deservedly popular and at the same time 
more masterful, in local or national banking 
circles, than “Joe’’ Wayne, and it will be 
interesting to watch the career of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank under his guidance. 
Abetting him as president and chief execu- 
tive officer will be that tried and tested bank- 
ing pilot, Levi L. Rue, as chairman of the 
board, which position he has held with the 
Philadelphia-Girard National, and E. F. 
Shanbacker, who has been president of the 
Franklin Fourth National, as chairman of 
the executive committee. Associated with 
these generalissimos will be the officers and 
personnel of the two banks, all of whom are 
true Philadelphians at heart and trained in 
their respective capacities. 

It is interesting to recall the pedigree of 
these two merging institutions. When the 
Philadelphia National Bank acquires its full 
stature it will represent an alliance of four 
national banks which up to the close of the 
year 1925 were engaged in a foursome for 
premier honors in Philadelphia, namely the 
Philadelphia National Bank, organized in 
1803; the Girard National Bank, organized 
in 1832; the Fourth Street National Bank, 
organized in 1886, and the infant of the class, 
the Franklin National, organized in 1900. 
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Early in 1926 the Franklin National and 
the Fourth Street National joined forces as 
the Franklin Fourth Street National Bank. 
The action was infectious because a few 
months later the two top-notchers, the Phila- 
delphia National and the Girard National, 
entered into the matrimonial state and be- 
came the Philadelphia-Girard National. 

Under the terms of the new merger stock- 
holders of both institutions will receive one 
share of stock in the new bank for each share 
now held, and in addition a special dividend 
of $15 a share will be declared on Franklin 
Fourth Street National Bank stock, prior to 
the effective date of the consolidation. This 
special dividend is to compensate the Frank- 
lin Fourth Street shareholders for the higher 
book value of its shares as compared with 
those of the Philadelphia-Girard National. 

Official announcement carries the assurance 
that the directors, officials and personnel of 
both institutions will be retained in the con- 
solidated institutions, the merger to become 
effective on April 9th. For the present the 
business of the consolidated institution will 
be conducted at the main offices of the two 
merging banks with branch at 32d street 
and Lancaster avenue. Present branches of 
the Philadelphia-Girard National in South 
Penn Square and of the Franklin at Fourth 
near Chestnut will be closed. 


AIDING BANK CLERKS TO BUILD AND 
OWN HOMES 


Operating quietly but effectively for many 
years the Bank Clerks’ Cooperative Building 
& Loan Association has provided facilities 
whereby thousands of bank and trust com- 
pany clerks in New York and elsewhere have 
been enabled to construct and own their own 
homes. This organization was started in 
1890 by a group of men employed in New 
York banks and trust companies and its as- 
sets have increased from $24,000 after the 
first year of operation to nearly $4,500,000. 
With growth of business the scope of mem- 
bership was also widened, but the prime pur- 
pose and major activity continue to provide 
homes for bank clerks. 

Of the original board of directors there is 
one remaining, namely, Frederick O. Fox- 
croft, cashier of the National Park Bank, 
who has devoted himself faithfully to devel- 
oping the usefulness of the association. Other 
directors include James lL. Miller, second 
vice-president, Chase National Bank; John 
F. Flaacke, assistant trust officer, Chemical 
National Bank: Jacob C. Klinck, president of 
the Kings County Savings Bank, and Thomas 
B. Nichols. second vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank. 
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When You Need An Ancillary 


Representative In Michigan 


Security Trust Company knows Michigan. It has had long 
experience in ancillary proceedings. It works with other 
trust companies and banks in the same thorough 
way which characterizes its handling of local 
business. It stands ready to work with you. 


SECURITY 
TRUST COMPANY 


DETROIT 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS FOUR MILLION DOLLARS 

















Representation in Chicago 
Management and Disposition of Local Real Estate for non- 
residents. 
Ancillary Administration in Illinois. 


Complete Trust Service for out-of-town Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Corporations and Individuals. 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


No Demand Liabilities. Protected Trust Investments 
| Assets Over $33,000,000 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Voluminous operations of General Motors 
tinds reflection in the annual report of its 
subsidiary, the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation, covering the calendar year 1927. 
Total volume of business during the year 
Was $842,819,S77, as against $631,543,573 in 
1926, representing an increase of 831% per 
cent. After making all deductions, including 
credit losses, taxes, reserves and accrued in- 
terest on indebtedness, net profit for the 
year 1927 amounted to $8,578,475. Total 
capital funds employed during year averaged 
$45,048,294, so that net profit was 19 per 
cent on average capital funds and _ slightly 
over 1 per cent on business volume. This 
compares with an average return for the 
past five years of 181% per cent on capital 
funds and eighty-nine-one hundredths of 1 
per cent on volume. Dividends amounted t9 
$5,350,000, leaving net addition to undivided 
profits of $3,228,475. Total borrowings 
of December 31, 1927, aggregated $251,499,- 
534, including the 6 per cent gold debentures, 
5 per cent gold notes and current bank bor- 
rowings and discounts. Cash and receivables 
total $521,705,394, representing over 97 pev 
cent of total assets. 


as 


Exceptional growth in services and expan- 
sion are noted. Number of branches during 
the year was increased from 47 to 62 with 
number of employees increasing from 3,298 
to 8,951. New branches in process of organi- 
zation will shortly bring total to 75. The 
corporation entered the year 1927 with the 
accounts of 646,666 retail purchasers on its 
books. During the year it acquired from 
General Motors Corporation dealers 1,004,- 
426 new accounts, and in the same _ period 
$24,190 were liquidated in full, leaving $26,- 
902 retail purchaser's accounts on the books 
as of December 31, 1927. 

Capital funds were also increased during 
the year by $12,500,000 through sale of ad- 
ditional shares and $50,000,000 ten year sink- 
ing fund 6 per cent gold debentures were sold 
to the public. 

Operations of the General Motors Accept- 
ance Corporation, the financial credit 
agency of General Motors, has indeed be- 
come world wide. The retail credit mer- 
chandising system employed by the corpora- 
tion in facilitating sales of the products of 
General Motors, are essentially cooperative 
in nature and have an important place in 
creating wider markets, serving both the 
public and dealers. The corporation also 
specializes in that it provides credit to the 
onsumer of goods and thus serves a fune- 


as 
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tion for which banks of deposit are not pri- 
marily organized. The corporation secures 
its funds by borrowing from banks and the 
public, whereas the bank secures its funds 
from depositors. Dealers, in assuming risks 
by reason of endorsement, are likewise pro- 
tected by a reserve fund, the total of which 
is $7,735,361 and which appears in the state- 
ment as dealers’ repossession loss reserves. 


TUTOR PLAN APPLIED TO TRUST 
DEPARTMENT COURSES 

The old “tutor plan” of scholastic educa- 
tion which has been observed for generations 
at Oxford and Cambridge in England, has 
something of particular merit when applied 
to teaching the young as well as the ad- 
vanced in years the mysteries of conducting 
trust department work. Something of the 
English “tutor idea” is being used with ap- 
parent success by R. R. Bixby, expert on 
trust department systems of accounting and 
administration, in conducting a_ series of 
five-day courses in trust department opera- 
tions. The lecture routine is done away with 
in favor of informal discussions at these 
courses which have been conducted during 
the last few months in yarious cities by Mr. 
Bixby. 

In preparing for such five-day courses, 
either for employees and officers of an indi- 
vidual or a group of banks and trust com- 
panies, Mr. Bixby provides students with 
essential notes in typewritten syllabus form, 
thereby enabling the student to take home 
the real meat of every topic. The syllabus 
comprises information covering 52 typewrit- 
ten pages. Each student receives memo pad 
and pencil which are actively used in making 
notes brought out by the discussions. The 
first three days of the course are devoted to 
providing a background for an elastic, com- 
prehensive and accurate system of trust de- 
partment operation. On the fourfh day the 
student is ready for a complete set of model 
forms and records. 

Some very complimentary words have been 
going the rounds among trust offices as to 
the practical and effective methods employed 
by Mr. Bixby in providing needed educa- 
tional facilities, enabling not only employees, 
but also officers of the trust department as 
well as of other departments of the bank, 
to become familiar with approved operation 
and services of the trust department. 


Murray Hill Trust Co., N. Y., has been ap- 


pointed registrar of 1,000 shares class A 
preferred and 1,500 shares class B preferred, 
all shares having the par value of $100 each, 
of Realty Credit Corporation. 
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NEW RECORDS OF GROWTH ESTABLISHED BY NATIONAL 
TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED, OF CANADA 


Judging from the available annual state- 
ments by trust companies in Canada the past 
year was one of exceptional progress as re- 
gards trust business in the various provinces. 
An exceptionally interesting report is that 
submitted to the stockholders of the National 
Trust Company, Ltd., on the recent occasion 
of the thirtieth annual meeting held at the 
head office in Toronto. The president, Sir 
Joseph Flavelle, Bart, was in the chair and 
after a few preliminary remarks called upon 
General Manager W. E. Rundle to summarize 
operations of the company for the past year. 

The year 1927 enabled the National Trust 
Company to show new records both as to 
profits and increase of new business. At the 
close of the year the balance books showed 
an aggregate of $181,383,867 assets under ad- 
ministration, a net increase for the year of 
$23,977,440 after deducting from gross in- 
crease of $37,806,595 due to distribution to 
beneficiaries of estates and under trusts, the 
amount of $13,329,154 thus distributed. Net 
earnings for the year amounted to $504,409, 
another high record in the thirty years of 
operation since 1898. These earnings enabled 
the company to pay regular dividends at the 
annual rate of 12 per cent, to distribute a 
bonus of 1 per cent; to transfer out of net 
earnings the sum of $187,500 to reserve fund, 
and after providing for Dominion, provincial 
and municipal taxes, allowing $52,495 to be 
carried forward to profit and loss account for 
1928. 

It is interesting to observe that the bal- 
ance sheet does not include large volume of 
business administered in corporate trust ca- 
pacities including trusteeships under cor- 
porate mortgages. The corporate trust depart- 
ment alone distributed during the year over 
twenty-one and a half millions of dollars. 
There are also the securities held for safe- 
keeping; custodianships and trusts under es- 
crow agreements; responsibilities handled in 
large volume in connection with appoint- 
ments as receiver and in liquidations. The 
National Trust Company has likewise de- 
veloped a large volume of business as trans- 
fer agent, registrar and other fiduciary and 
agency capacities. 

In view of the large increase in volume 
of business the directors authorized during 
the last year an increase in capital stock by 
the issue of $750,000 new capital, resulting in 
an increase in capital assets of $1,438,858, 
making paid-up capital of $8,000,000 with re- 
serve of $3,000,000. The balance sheet also 
shows increase in guaranteed trust assets, 


mainly of investments in mortgages, govern- 
ment and municipal bonds and loans thereon, 
of $2,758,380, of which $2,325,821 is deposits, 
the largest increase in deposits shown in one 
year and bringing total deposits to $9,007,069. 
The statement likewise reveals an exception- 
ally strong liquid position for the company. 
Liquid securities held on capital and guar- 
anteed trust accounts amount to $7,668,149, 
representing 85.13 per cent of deposits. 

Growth of business also called for addi- 
tional office accommodation and during the 
year there was completed the erection of a 
six-story addition to the present head office 
at Toronto and the purchase of new property 
for the Winnipeg office. General Manager 
Rundle in his address to stockholders com- 
mented upon the evidences of prosperity in 
Canada and the significance which attached 
to the celebration last year of the Diamond 
Jubilee of the sixtieth year of the Canadian 
Confederation which was duly observed 
throughout the Dominion. 


The 814 state banks and trust companies 
of Wisconsin report aggregate assets of $637,- 
670,000, an increase of over $22,000,000 dur- 
ing the past year. 





ATTRACTIVE NEw HOME AND BUILDING OF THE 
COMMERCIAL TRUST Co. OF NEW BRITAIN, CONN 
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OBTAINING RESULTS IN SAVINGS BANK ADVERTISING 


One of the best papers presented at the re- 
cent Mid-West Regional Savings Conference 
held in Chicago under the auspices of the 
Savings Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association, was that submitted by 
R. E. Wright, assistant vice-president of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee. 
His topic was “Savings Appeal in Word and 
Picture.” He first developed his subject by 
discussing the main objectives in savings ad- 
vertising, namely to influence people to save 
and deposit such savings in a bank, and sec- 
ondly, to influence the person who has been 
sold on the idea of saving to select a par- 
ticular bank as the proper depositary. Next, 
Mr. Wright gave an analysis of the market 
for savings accounts and then gave some 
illuminating illustrations bearing upon the 
manner of shaping the appeal through words 
and pictures and use of space and media. 
Particularly interesting were his accounts 
of experiences in his own institution, which 
were illustrated with samples of advertising. 
In conclusion, Mr. Wright said: 


“The banker is frequently puzzled as to 
the many different advertising propositions 
which are presented to him. Unless he has 
made a consistent and persistent study of 
the question he is likely to be in doubt as to 
the most effective way to solve the various 
advertising problems that confront him. 


“A common impulse in such a situation is 
to conduct a bit of research to ascertain 
what other banks have done and what other 
banks have found effective. This is a com- 
mon error in other kinds of business. It has 
frequently happened that effective research 
at considerable expense has been undertaken 
to arrive at a solution of a business problem, 
only to find that the same problem had con- 
fronted some one else in the past, had been 
properly investigated, analyzed and solved, 
and the results available to the business man 
who has thus wasted his money on an un- 
necessary piece of research. The banker who 
Wishes to advertise is fortunate in having at 
his disposal at a very low cost, the facilities 
of the Financial Advertisers Association. 
This organization, whose members comprise 
the leading financial advertising men and 
women of the country, has conducted many 
studies as to effective appeals, appropriate 
media, and all the other subjects with which 
the bank advertiser may be expected to deal. 
The conclusions are the result of painstaking 
analysis and deliberate conclusion. Every 


banker who wishes to get the most results 
possible out of his advertising dollar should 
become a member of the Financial Advertis- 
ing Association. 

“One of the best features we have had at 
our Financial Advertisers Convention was a 
series of short talks on the subject of ad- 
vertising lemons. Each of the five men on 
the program took five minutes to tell of some 
advertising specialty he had bought, or some 
campaign he had been running which proved 
to be a ‘flivver’ and resulted in wasting the 
bank’s money. He would be a super adver- 
tising man indeed who did not have some 
such experiences in his history. In fact, it 
is axiomatic that our greatest lessons often 
come through mistakes we make. 

“The character of your appeal and the 
method of presenting it will vary according 
to the media used. It should suffice to say 
that while the banker can use almost all 
media, depending upon the size of his in- 
stitution and the scope of his services, the 
daily newspaper should come in for the lion’s 
share of the advertising appropriation. Some 
ingenious person has figured out the deriva- 
tion of the word ‘news’ as being made up 
of the initial letters of the four direction§, 
north, east, west, south, based upon the idea 
that news is information regarding happen- 
ings in the four corners of the earth. Every- 
one is interested in news, and the banker, 
like any other advertiser, can gain the in- 
terest of his prospects by appealing to them 
while they are running through the daily 
newspaper to find out what is the news. 

“T should be neglecting a duty and a privi- 
lege if I did not make a plea for greater rec- 
ognition on the part of bankers of the impor- 
tance of the advertising position in financial 
institutions. The bankers in their attitude 
toward advertising in the past must have 
been in the mind of Pope when he drafted his 
famous saying, ‘Be not the first by whom the 
new is tried.’ Until recent years advertising 
has been looked upon by many bankers as 
something to be avoided wherever possible. It 
is not strange under these conditions that 
the advertising position in the bank should 
have been lightly regarded. Within the last 
year or so, however, the bank advertising 
man has begun to receive official recognition 
in the lists of bank officers, and when bank 
advertising has come to be regarded in the 
light of an investment by all pankers, the 
bank advertising man will receive the recog- 
nition to which he is entitled.” 
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TO DEVELOP TRUST BUSINESS IN THE 
SOUTH 


The recent election of H. F. Pelham as 
vice-president and assistant trust officer of 
the Citizens & Southern National Bank of 
Atlanta, Ga., is significant of the new stimu- 
lus and the broader public response to trust 
service in the Southland. Mr. Pelham is 
widely known in corporate fiduciary circles 
as one of the most capable and enthusiastic 
workers in this field. He comes to the big 
southern bank from Flint, Mich., where he 
organized and conducted since 1924 a trust 
department for the First National Bank of 
that city. He perceived the advantages of 
cooperative effort among trust officers and 
was the prime organizer as well as first presi- 
dent of the Corporate Fiduciaries Associa- 
tion of Michigan. Prior to his work in Flint, 
Mr. Pelham was associated for four years 
with the Detroit Trust Company, in charge 
of trust development service and estates ad- 
ministration for that company in Michigan 
and outside of Detroit. 


Mr. Pelham was selected by the Citizens 
and Southern National Bank of Atlanta to 
develop trust facilities and contacts for that 
bank and in cooperation with the trust de- 
partments of all the Citizens and Southern 
offices, after the management had scoured 





H. F. PELHAM 


Who has been elected Vice-president and Assistant Trust 
Officer of the Citizens & Southern National Bank of 
Atlanta, Georgia 


the country for the best available talent. 
Mr. Pelham’s duties will enable him to work 
through the Atlanta offices and with trust 
departments of other offices established by 
the Citizens and Southern in Savannah, 
Macon, Augusta, Athens and Valdosta. He 
will be associated with Thomas C. Erwin and 
L. H. Parris, trust officers in the Atlanta 
office and have the active cooperation of a 
strong trust committee composed of Robert 
C. Alston, Asa G. Candler, Jr., Thomas C. 
Erwin, John W. Grant, Frank Hawkins, Nor- 
man C. Miller, H. Y. McCord and H. Lane 
Young. 

Mr. Pelham is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan with an A. B. in 1911 and 
an LL.B. in 1913. Upon leaving college he 
practiced law in Birmingham, Ala., until 
1915, when he returned to Jackson, Mich., 
and specialized in estates practice until Au- 
gust, 1917, when he entered the war and 
served as captain of battery B, 314th field 
artillery, SOth division, being promoted to 
major prior to discharge. In 1920 Mr. Pel- 
ham became connected with the Detroit Trust 
Company, and in 1924 he was elected trust 
officer of the First National Bank of Flint, 
Mich. 

In his new connection Mr. Pelham will 
give special attention to development of life 
insurance trust business, a field in which he 
has distinguished himself. While in Flint, 
Mich., he conducted a successful study course 
for life underwriters and has delivered a 
number of admirable addresses on the sub- 
ject of life insurance trust cooperation. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF 
DETROIT 

Recent financial statements of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of Detroit and of the 
affiliated Guaranty State Bank and the 
Guaranty Investment Company, have indi 
cated substantial growth. Combined re- 
sources of the three allied organizations 
amount to $28,581,876 with combined capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits of $5,566, 
454. The Guaranty Trust Company, which 
sponsors first mortgage bonds, guaranteed 
as to payment of principal and interest, has 
resources of $17,848,217. Frank G. Smith i 
president of the organization and associated 
with him in the executive management are: 
W. Magruder Jones, vice-president; Charles 
MeMichael, cashier; Edward H. Wyatt, as 
sistant cashier; Mernie R. Jerome, auditor. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 
JOHN W. MARSHALL ed VicE-PREs. JOHN W. BOSLEY ~- ad sa = 
ANDREW P, SPAMER - : - 20 VICE-PREs. WILLIAM R. HUBNER - - - 
H. H. M. LEE - - ° ° - 3D VICE-PREsS. 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - os ° - 


CAPITAL, $1:200,000 


ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 
REGINALD S. OPIE - “ * - ASST. SECRETARY 


- 4TH VICE-PRES GEORGE PAUSCH « - ASST, SEC’Y & AUDITOR 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE > > a TREASURER ALBERT P STROBEL * - REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON ~- ° - - SECRETARY ROLAND L. MILLER = ? = S bs CASHIER 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER - ASST TREAS HARRY E. CHALLIS ~ ASST. CASHIER 


DIRECTORS 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 


APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR AND 
TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURE 


Recent announcement by trust companies Lexington Water Power Co.; registrar for 


i 


and banks of New York City of appointments 
as transfer agent, registrar, trustee under 
corporate mortgages and in other fiscal ca- 
pacities, include the following. 

The Central Union Trust Company has 
been appointed registrar of the Schulte 
United Stores, Inc. for 1,150,000 shares of 
common and 150,000 shares of preferred 
stock; registrar of Pines Winterfront Co. 
50,000 shares of class A and 50,000 shares of 
class B stock; registrar for 750,000 shares of 
Central States Electric Corporation 6 per 
eent stock; registrar for 100,000 shares of 
61% per cent preferred stock of the Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Corporation; registrar 
of the Purity Bakeries Corporation Class A 
stock; trustee for an initial issue of $1,400,- 
000 of Baxter Laundries, Inc. first mortgage 
and collateral trust 6144 per cent sinking 
fund bonds; trustee for an initial issue of 
$7,000,000 Second International Securities 
Corporation 5 per cent gold debentures. 

The Equitable Trust Company has been 
appointed New York transfer agent for the 
Preferred and Common Stock of the Ameri- 
can Medicinal Spirits Co; transfer agent for 
stock of the Bright Star Electric Co.; 
registrar for the stock of the Clark Lighter 
Co. Ine. 

The Chase National Bank has been appointed 
transfer agent for authorized issue of 11,500 
shares of 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock, 3,000 shares of second preferred stock, 
and 111,500 shares of common stock of Buzza 
Clark, Ine.; registrar for 100,000 shares $6 
cumulative preferred stock—no par, and 250,- 
000 shares common stock—no par, of the 


100,000 shares convertible preferred stock— 
$100.00 par, and 1,400,104 shares common 
stock—no par, of the Keith-Albee-Orpheum 
Corporation ; registrar for 4,000 shares 7 per 
cent cumulative convertible preferred stock 
—$100.00 par, and 100,000 shares common 
stock—no par, of Berland Shoe Stores Ine. 

The National Park Bank has been appoint- 
ed trustee of an issue of $15,000,000 six- 
year 6 per cent secured notes of the Gelsen- 
kirehen Mining Corporation; paying agent 
for State of Arkansas highway bonds, and 
registrar and agent for the rural credit 
bonds of the State of South Dakota. 

The National Bank of Commerce has been 
appointed trustee for an issue of $29,400,000 
Southern Pacific Company forty-year 4% 
per cent gold bonds. 

The New York Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent for Clark Lighter 
Co. Ine., convertible A and common stock. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Company 
has been appointed registrar for 3,000,000 
shares capital stock without par value of 
Drug, Inc.; agent to redeem preferred, Class 
A, and to exchange Class B for new common 
stock of the Pure Bakeries Corporation ; trus- 
tee for $2,700,000 first lien collateral trust 
bonds of the Central Arkansas Public Service 
Corporation; depositary for shares of stock 
of American Linoleum Manufacturing Co. 

The Interstate Trust Company has been 
appointed trustee under the new St. Louis 
San Francisco Railway Consolidated Mort- 
gage, under which there will be presently 
issued $100,000 000 414 per cent series A 
bonds. 
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CHARLES J. BELL ELECTED CHAIRMAN OF BOARD AND CORCO.- 
RAN THOM ELECTED PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN SECURITY 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FTER completing thirty-five years of 

service as president of the American 

Security and Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C., Charles J. Bell relin- 
quished that position recently, and the trust 
company created the new office of chairman 
of the board to which place Mr. Bell was 
elected. He has been with the American Se- 
curity and Trust Company since its found- 
ing in 1889 and saw the institution grow in 
deposits from $18,000 to over $30,000,000 and 
an individual trust business increase to over 
$104,000,000, so that the institution which 
he served so long as president became the 
largest trust company in Washington. 

At the time of his relinquishment of the 
office as president the board transferred 
$400,000 to the surplus account which brings 
this up to equal the capital of $3,400,000, 
and with a capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of over $7,000,000 makes it the larg- 
est of any in the city. Mr. Bell has long 
been recognized as one of the leading bank- 
ers in the city of Washington and his re- 





CHARLES J. BELL 


Who has completed thirty-five years as President of the 
American Security & Trust Co. of Washington, D. C., and 
was recently elected Chairman of the Board 


tirement from the office of president does 
not mean that he will not be active in the 
institution of which he was one of its 
founders. 

Corcoran Thom, senior vice-president of 
the company, who has been with that insti- 
tution for 19 years was elected to succeed 
Mr. Bell as president. Mr. Thom is a na- 
tive of Washington, having been born in that 
city on May 30, 1873. Completing his scho- 
lastic education, he entered Columbian Uni- 
versity, now George Washington University, 
receiving therefrom the degree of LL.B. He 
became a member of the Bar in the District 
of Columbia and practised law under the 
partnership of Blair & Thom. He was also 
secretary of the District of Columbia Bar 
Association for several years. 

Coming to the trust company in January, 
1909 as vice-president and trust officer Mr. 
Thom devoted his full time and energies to 
the now outstanding trust department of the 
institution and later took charge of: the 
Banking Department for several years, so 





CoRcORAN THOM 


Senior Vice-President of the American Security & Trust 
Company, who was recently elected!\President 
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DIRECTORS 
KNOWN and RESPECTED 
THROUGHOUT 
THE BANKING WORLD 


AND 
RESOURCES OVER 
$22,000,000 


CAN YOU FIND BETTER 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
YOUR CORRESPONDENT ? 


THE PLAINFIELD 
TRUST COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





that with his wide experience in the bank- 
ing and trust business behind him the new 
president assumed his duties with a full 
knowledge of the institution and a thorough 
understanding of banking and commercial 
conditions in Washington. 

Like Mr. Bell, President Thom has been 
active in the work of national.and civic or- 
ganizations and served in 1917-18 as presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia Bankers 
Association and he is now a member of sev- 
eral of its important committees. He is 
president of the Washington Steel and Ord- 
nance Company and director of several other 
corporations. 

During the war, he was one of the Liberty 
Loan committee in the District; was chair- 
man of the Y. M. C. A. War Committee and 
vice-chairman of the District Red Cross 
work. He has also played an important part 
in the inauguration of several presidents, be- 
ing secretary of the local committee at 
President Taft’s inauguration, chairman of 
the ball committee when Roosevelt entered 
the White House, chairman of the committee 
on finance for the first inauguration of Wood- 
row Wilson, vice-chairman for the second 
and was active in the Harding inauguration. 

He is treasurer of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Cathedral Foundation of the District, 
and trustee of the Corcoran Art Gallery. 





o. 
EUROPE 


Every deck, every 


sunny corn er—yours 


Four splendid ships, 
Minnekahda, Minnesota, 
Devonian and Wini- 
fredian, carry only one 
class—TOURIST Third 
Cabin. Andso, eventhough 
you pay only 3e a mile for 
your crossing, you have 
the complete freedom of 
the ship. No class distinc- 


tions. 


Or, if you wish, you may go 
“TOURIST” in specially 
reserved quarters on such 
$ 102 50 famous liners as Majestic, 
UPworld’s largest ship, 
ONE WAY 
Homeric, Belgenland. 


$184 30 
up May we not send you com- 


ROUND TRIP 
plete information about 










our many sailings to 


principal ports of Europe? 


UTHOS! OCEAN SERVICE 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED /JTAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 


QNTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Address No. 1 Broadway, New 
York City, our offices elsewhere, 
or any authorized steamship 
agents. 
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AVOIDING NEEDLESS CONFUSION 


IN BANK AND 


TRUST COMPANY TITLES 


Growing largely out of the numerical es- 
tablishment of branch banks throughout Cal- 
ifornia and the competition between such 
branches under control of large branch bank 
organizations, there has arisen in that state 
a rather troublesome conflict over confusion 
and similarity of titles. In 
stance the matter has been taken to the 
courts by the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles after protesting to the 
banking department against the use of the 
title “Security” by a group of banks com- 
posing the United Bank and Trust Company 
and representing a recent merger of that 
bank with the French American Bank and 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank under 
the title of the latter. Adoption of the word 
“Security” followed merger of three small 
banks having that title and located in small 
communities, in Bakersfield and San Jose. 

In a letter addressed by President Sartori 
of the Security Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles to every bank president in the 
United States, the statement is made that 
the Security Bank and Trust Company of 
San Francisco, new branch banking 
institution. is dominated by the Giannini 
and the Bank of Italy interests. <A _ force- 


one recent in- 


as a 


ful plea is made by Mr. Sartori that the 
use of the word “Security” in the title of 
the new branch banking group is bound to 
cause endless confusion and encroach upon 
the good will and standing acquired by the 
Security Trust and Savings Bank of Los An- 


geles which has used the word “Security” 
for nearly forty years and conducts fifty- 


three branches in Los Angeles and southern 
California. In a subsequent statement is- 
sued by the Security of Los Angeles objec- 
tion is also made to the change in the title 
of the San Francisco group to “United Se- 
curity Bank and Trust Company” as giving 
the further impression of consolidation be- 
tween the Los Angeles and the San Francis- 
co institutions. 

Without attempting to go further into the 
details of this dispute it may be suggested 
that it would be logical, without any im- 
pairment of prestige or of business interests, 
for the San Francisco organization to re- 
linguish the word “Security” and adopt any 
one of numerous other equally good words 
in its title. It is readily conceivable that 
both institutions would suffer where they 
might conduct competing branches in the 
same community. 


-— 





GENERAL BANKING ROOM IN NEw HOME OF EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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New York 


SPECTACULAR STOCK MARKET 
PERFORMANCES 


For no consistent reason that might be 
observed in the general business or industrial 
situation, the New York Stock Market be- 
came the scene of spectacular fluctuations in 
prices and voluminous turnover of industrial 
shares during the current month of February 
such as have probably never been witnessed 
before on the Exchange. Srokerage offices 
were closely packed with excited crowds 
while the figures on the blackboards fluctu- 
ated with startling rapidity. There was no 
apparent sanity in these violent market move- 
ments and yet every kind of rumor passed 
for legal tender. It was the kind of exhibi- 
tion which alienates calm and _ intelligent 
public opinion as regards reliability of Ex- 
change fluctuations reflecting or even dis- 
counting actual developments in business or 
industry. The mere fact that interests sup- 
posed to be affiliated with General Motors 
were buying shares of that organization 
seemed sufficient to excite the speculative 
public as well as the professionals into a 
frenzy of buying. Then the interest shifted 
for no apparently good reason to Radio Cor- 
poration common stock, which also was sent 
skyward under the deluge of orders. Doubt- 
less some fortunes were made overnight, but 
in the final analysis, as is always the case, 
the outside buying public paid the bills. 

That there is tangible improvement in 
most of the major industries and in general 
production, as contrasted with conditions 
toward end of last year and during early 
January, there can be no doubt. But such 
improvement, in view of prices and more 
especially as regards reports of corporate 
earnings, afforded no sound reason for sin- 
gling out speculative favorites and for vol- 
ume of turnover which exceeded all past 
records. One reason doubtless was the rush 
of speculative interests to cover short sales. 








During the week when the speculative fever 
reached its climax the report on brokerage 
firms showed for the first time in five weeks 
an increase amounting to over $50,000,000, 
bringing total to $3,746,064,000. Such in- 
crease in brokers’ loans came at a time when 
discussion relative to the possible excessive 
use of bank credit for security loans was re- 
vived by a warning note contained in the 
annual report of the Federal Reserve Bank * 
of New York. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF BROKERS LOANS 

Discussing the rise in volume of brokers’ 
loans and the implication of excessive use of 
bank credit in stock market operations, the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York says. 

“In weighing the significance of the in- 
crease in brokers’ and security dealers’ bor- 
rowings against stock and bond collateral, 
we must remember that the proportional in- 
crease in the last two years has been more 
than offset by the gain in the value of secu- 
rities on the market. On February 1, 1926, 
when the New York Stock Exchange began 
to publish the amount of members’ borrow- 
ings on security collateral, the total amount 
of these borrowings outstanding was $3,513,- 
174,154, while on the same date the market 
value of all stocks listed on the Exchange 
was $35,179,021,114. The proportion of bor- 
rowings to listings, therefore, was 9.98 per 
cent. A month later this ratio had increased 
to 10.28 per cent. 

The subsequent liquidation resulted in de- 
clines in both items, but borrowings de- 
creased so much more sharply than listings 
that the ratio on June 1 was only 8.11 per 
cent. Although borrowings have increased 
fairly steadily since that time, for more than 
a year the market value of listed stocks 
gained even more rapidly, so that as recently 
as September 1, 1927, the ratio reached a new 
low point at 8.06 per cent. On the first of 
this month it stood at 8.99 per cent, which 
marks a rather sharp advance.” 
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Che Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS........ 
DEPOSITS...... 


65 Branches ar in ale one of ia) City of New York 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


$28,000,000 
. $250,000,000 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 








LIVE TOPICS DISCUSSED AT EASTERN 
REGIONAL SAVINGS CONFERENCE 

An exceptionally fine program was ob- 
served at the recent Eastern Savings Confer- 
ence held at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York City March 22 and 23 under the aus- 
pices of the Savings Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association. Proceedings 
were opened with a keynote address by 
George L. Woodward, president of the Sav- 
ings Bank Division. The subject of safe in- 
vestments for savings and governing laws 
was ably handled by A. Vere Shaw, invest- 
ment counsel. Good advice was forthcoming 
in the next paper by F. V. Henshaw of Wood, 
Struthers & Co. on the management of a bond 
account. Efforts to secure legislation in New 
York and other states extending and modern- 
izing the legal list for savings investments 
were reviewed by Philip A. Benson, chairman 
of the committee on investments of the Sav- 
ings Banks Association of the State of New 
York, discussing also the effect of the bills 
passed by the legislature. 

The work of the service department was 
described in an interesting paper by Mrs. 
Annie P. Kenny, formerly with the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company of Chicago. J. A. 
Price of the Peoples Savings & Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh talked on the subject: 
“Ts the Banker a Capable Merchant?” Other 
subjects related to use of radio, the value 
of employees’ contests; special savings clubs; 
increasing costs and declining returns in han- 
dling deposits was discussed by Deputy Man- 
ager W. Espey Albig of the Savings Bank 
Division, and Dr. David Friday spoke on 
“The Trend of Interest Rates.” Henry 
Bruere of the Bowery Savings Bank pre- 
sented an excellent address on “The Trend 
of Savings and Possibilities for Future De- 
velopment.” George V. McLaughlin, president 
of the Brooklyn Trust Company, presided 
at the banquet as toastmaster. 








TRANSFERRING BILLIONS OF NEGO- 
TIABLE WEALTH AND SECURITIES 

Even King Midas would have regarded 
himself as a “piker’ if he could have vi- 
sioned the hundreds of millions of negotiables 
and securities recently transferred by the 
Aquitable Safe Deposit Company of New 
York, a subsidiary of the Equitable Trust 
Company, from the old quarters to the mas- 
sive new Equitable home at 11 Broad street. 
Several weeks previously the assets of the 
banking, trust and other departments of the 
Equitable Trust Company were convoyed 
without incident through a “hole in the wall’ 
which separates the new from the former 
home of the company. The task of convey- 
ing safety deposit boxes and values was a 
much bigger job, mainly for the reason that 
the safety rules require that the holder of 
a box must be present when his box is moved. 
In some cases it will take months and per- 
haps years to obtain personal representation. 
The work of removal, however, has been prac- 
tically completed. 


As for the new vaults located in the base- 
ment floors of the towering Equitable build- 
ing. They are four stories high and in size 
surpassed only by those of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 

The doors and body of the new vaults are 
protected throughout by “Infusite,” a metal 
designed to resist the attack of the oxy-acety- 
lene cutting flame. For further protection, 
the entire vault structure is surrounded by 
a chemical compound which, when subjected 
to the heat of an attacking torch, throws off 
dense volumes of gases and smoke. The bot- 
tom floor rests on solid rock 50 feet below 
the street level. All sides of the vault are 
open to observation. Over 2,000 tons of steel 
were used in the manufacture of the vaults. 
The total weight of the entire vault struc- 
ture, including concrete foundation, etc. is 
over 10,000,000 pounds. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, March 2, 1928 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and 
Due from Banks and Bankers................... $168,556,470.83 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates.......... 65,290,229.70 
a eg ivi neers’ 22,263,963.87 
as spe ech lbw Se 22,765,215.41 
Loans and Bills Purchased......................... 433,000,287.17 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages................. 3,710,813.33 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches........... 3,447.31 
Credits Granted on Acceptances................... 62,098,473.17 
NN ind oie 9 6g 7,359,208.75 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable......... 8,942,913.69 
$793,991 ,023.23 
LIABILITIES 

RRR See eer Em Ce eae errr $30,000,000.00 

ed iii hw Sin RCRA RD 30,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits.................... 7,468,274.61 
$67 468,274.61 
I NB in i 826,000.00 
Outstanding Bills—Foreign Branches............... 1,382,670.00 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc............ 5,169,196.57 
i a a oa aid i i kn 62,098,473.17 

ER de ii a8 ios & sina warsVeind $633,772,545.92 

Outstanding Checks................. 23,273,862.96 





657,046,408.88 
$793,991,023.23 
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Established 1856 
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THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 


of NEW YORK 


214 BROADWAY 
Uptown Offices: Park Ave. and 46th St. 


Seventh Ave. and 32nd St. 


Offices to be opened in 1928 
Broadway and 74th St. 


In All Its Branches 


Commercial and Travelers’ Credit issued; Corre- 
spondents in all principal Cities in the World. Foreign 
Exchange bought and sold. Corporate and Personal 


; Collection of 
Investment Service for Customers. 


Madison Ave. and 26th St. 


Banking 


Trusts; 
Income. 
Deposit Vaults. 


Safekeeping of Securities; 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS - $34,000,000 




















DIRECTORS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 
RICHARD DELAFIELD 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
GILBERT G. THORNE 
THOMAS F, VIETOR 

JOHN G. MILBURN 
WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR 
JosepH D. OLIVER 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD, JR. 
Davip M. GoopRICH 
EuUGENIUuS H. OUTERBRIDGE 
KENNETH P. Bubp 
FRANK L. POLK 

GEORGE M. MOFFETT 
JAMES FORRESTAL 
CHARLES S. McCAIN 
Tuomas I. PARKINSON 
Harvey C. Coucu 





Safe- 











ANNIVERSARY WITH DIVIDEND 
INCREASE 

On March 30th the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York will have completed twen- 
ty-five years of existence and the occasion 
will be celebrated with a dinner for officers 
and directors at the Waldorf with Chairman 
of the Board Seward Prosser presiding. As 
a prelude to the celebration the announce- 
ment has been made of an increase in an- 
nual dividend rate from $20 to $30 a share. 
The directors at the same time authorized 
an anniversary bonus of 5 per cent of an- 
nual salaries to all officers and employees of 
the company, both at home and abroad. Ex- 
pectation that either increase in dividend 
rate or capital would be made in connection 
with the anniversary has been reflected in 
rise in market value of stock during the 
past year from $754 to $1,050 a share. 

The March 2d financial statement shows 
aggregate resourees of $571,085,356, with de- 
posits of $482,552,605; capital $20,000,000; 
surplus $20,000,000, and undivided profits of 
During the last year deposits 
increased from $380,000,000 to $469,000,000, 
and with another gain to $482,000,000 since 
last November. During this period, since 
the beginning of 1927, the combined surplus 











and undivided profits also show increase 
from $35,500,800 to $42,591,040. Earnings 
of last year amounted to $9,345,839, equal 
to $47.28 per share on present capital of 
twenty millions with annual dividend rate 
of 20 per cent. There has been no increase 
in capital since 1919. 


GAINS BY HANOVER NATIONAL BANK 

Comparison of the latest financial report 
of February 28th, issued by the Hanover 
National Bank of New York with the report 
of March 23, 1927, shows increase in deposits 
from $158,306,000 to $195,484,000. Part of 
this gain is accounted for by absorption of 
the Greenwich Bank last May, but there is 
still a substantial margin of gain after al- 
lowing for deposits acquired by this merger. 
Capital is $5,000,000; surplus $15,000,000, 
and undivided profits $11,627,728. Aggregate 
resources are $228,210,000, as compared with 
$191,459,000 last March. 


Charles H. Stout, well known in New York 
banking circles and vice-president of the 
Liberty National Bank until 1917 when it 
was merged with the New York Trust Com- 
pany, died recently at St. Luke’s hospital 
after a lingering illness. 
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This Company Knows 
The Mohawk Valley 


| ipa 27 years, the Utica Trust 

& Deposit Company has con- 
stantly aided in the development 
of the great industrial empire of 
upstate New York. 


Naturally this company is 
equipped to give other banks 
having business in the Mohawk 
Valley an intelligent correspon- 
dent service based on first-hand 
knowledge of conditions. 


UTICA TRUST 


& DEPOS 


Utica 






NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
INCREASES DIVIDEND RATE 


The board of directors of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York at a re- 
cent meeting authorized increase in quarterly 
dividend to 4% per cent, bringing the annual 
rate up from 16 to 18 per cent. For 1926 and 
1927 the bank paid 16 per cent in regular 
annual dividends with extra of 2 per cent at 
the end of each year. 

The Commerce shows good earnings over 
the last annual period. Undivided profits 
which stood at $3,710,645 a year ago on 
March 23, 1927, show increase to $5,596,032 
in the latest financial statement of Febru- 
ary 28th. Capital is $25,000,000, and surplus 
$40,000,000. Resources total $648,104,724, 
and deposits $470,703,688. 





The Corn Exchange Bank of New York 
reports under date of March 2d, total re- 
sources of $268,217,330; deposits $236,079,- 
12; capital $11,000,000; surplus $11,000,000, 
ind undivided profits of $6,667,498, as com- 
pared with $5,550,031 a year ago. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Co. reports 
resources of $305,138,816; deposits $248,305,- 
012; capital $12,500,000; surplus $12,500,000 ; 
undivided profits $6,758,716. 


i, COMPANY 
Co 


New York 





CHASE NATIONAL ANNOUNCES NEW 
APPOINTMENTS 

The board of directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, at a recent meet- 
ing made the following official appointments 
at its branches: Robert L. Jones, formerly 
assistant manager of the Fifth Avenue 
Branch, was appointed manager, and Morley 
R. Marris, formerly credit man at the Grand 
Central Branch, was made assistant mana- 
ger at the Fifth Avenue Branch. Cornelius 
Van Zwart, formerly credit man, was made 
assistant manager of the Metropolitan 
3ranch. 

Harold F. Moeller, formerly a member of 
the Branch Administration Division, was 
made assistant manager of the Seventy-sec- 
ond Street Branch. Woodruff Johnson, for- 
merly credit man at the Forty-first Street 
Branch, was appointed assistant manager. 
Joseph C. Hanson, Jr., formerly credit man 
at Maiden Lane Branch, was appointed as- 
sistant manager. William B. Offutt, former- 
ly assistant manager of Manhattanville 
Branch, was transferred to the Columbus 
Avenue Branch with the same title. 





The Bank of the Manhattan Company of 
New York plans to open a branch office at 
7301 Metropolitan avenue, Queens. 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


CAPITAL $1,000,000. 


RESERVE AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $300,000 


With fully equipped branches in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia, has 
exceptional facilities for rendering to citizens of the United States, efficient service in 
connection with investments, collections, management of real estate, and all trust matters. 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Branches: 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; Edmonton, Alberta; Lethbridge, Alberta; 


Vancouver, British Columbia 











ORGANIZATION OF CHATHAM PHENIX 
CORPORATION 

Following the example of several other 
large national banks of New York the Chath- 
am Phenix National Bank & Trust Company 
will have as an investment affiliation, the 
Chatham Phenix Corporation. At a recent 
meeting of directors of the bank a large ma- 
jority of assenting stock was recorded, giv- 
ing effect to the corporation, which will have 
a capital of 135,000 shares of no par value. 
The corporation will be organized under the 
stock corporation law of New York with one 
class of stock. It is planned to have each 
stockholder of the bank own a beneficial in- 
terest in a share of the corporation for 
each share of stock he holds in the bank. 
Shareholders will be given opportunity to 
subscribe for a beneficial interest in the stock 
of the corporation at $10 a share for each 
share of bank stock held by them. Under 
this arrangement shares of the bank and of 
the corporation will be transferable only in 
conjunction with the transfer of the shares 
of the bank. Ellis P. Earle, Haley Fiske, 
Richard H. Higgins, Louis G. Kaufman and 
Samuel McRoberts have been named trustees. 
All stock of the corporation will be issued 
in the names of the trustees for the benefit 
of bank stockholders who subscribe. 

The Chatham Phenix National Bank & 
Trust Company recently announced plans for 
a new branch office in a twelve-story building 
now in process of construction on Queens 
Plaza, Long Island City, to be known as the 
Chatham Phenix Building. This will be the 
first branch outside of Manhattan. 


Ralph B. Wells has been appointed man- 
ager of the Chicago office of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York. 

The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company of 
New York is trustee for $1,000,000 Central 
Atlantie States Service Corporation 6% per 
eent gold notes. 


ORGANIZATION OF SEABOARD 
NATIONAL CORPORATION 


To extend its facilities in the .investment 
field the Seaboard National Corporation has 
been organized by the Seaboard National 
Bank. Shares of stock in the corporation 
were authorized for delivery Mareh 15 to 
holders of temporary receipts for deposits un- 
der the agreement of December 15th. 

The latest financial statement of the Sea- 
board National Bank shows aggregate re- 
sources Of $237,296,325, including demand 
loans of $60,802,487; time loans and dis- 
counts $56,954,763 ; U. S. Government securi- 
ties $8,915,052; other bonds and _ securities 
$18,771,027; cash and due from banks $52,- 
040,105; due from Federal Reserve $18,077,- 
941. Deposits total $192,731,787; capital is 
$9,000,000 ; surplus $11,000,000, and undivided 
profits $3,081,625. 


EQUITABLE LIFE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT: 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States in its sixty-eighth annual 
statement ended December 31st shows total 
assets of $966,825,151, an increase of $97,- 
220,000 over 1926, which is the largest gain 
ever made in a year by the company. Out- 
standing insurance amounts to $5,631,834,- 
438. New insurance paid for aggregated 
$941,412,538, including $134,424,877 of initial 
group insurance. 

During the year the company paid $112,- 
698,000 to its policyholders and beneficiaries, 
of which more than $67,000,000 was paid to 
living policyholders. More than $44,000,000 
was set aside for payment of dividends on 
annual dividend policies in 1928. More than 
98 per cent of all domestic death claims paid 
in the year were settled within one day after 
receipt of due proofs of death. 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $30,000,000 
Total Resources over $300,000,000 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


47 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn and Queens 


Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. Member of the Federal Reserve System. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OPENS UP 
NEW BRANCHES 

The large banks and trust companies of 
New York City are actively continuing the 
policy of branch bank expansion and almost 
daily there are announcements of new loca- 
tions in the various boroughs of Greater New 
York. The National City Bank now has twen- 
ty-four branches in the various boroughs, 
including two recently opened. On March 1 
the new Varick Street Office was opened at 
Varick and Vandam streets, within three 
blocks of the Manhattan entrance to the 
Holland Vehicular Tunnel. A few days pre- 
viously the National City made its first ap- 
pearance with a branch in the borough of 
3ronx in the newly completed Busner Build- 
ing at 149th street and Courtland avenue. 
The extent to which the National City Bank 
is engaged in branch banking operations may 
be gleaned from the fact that it has a total 
of eighty-seven branches in twenty-two for- 
eign countries in addition to the twenty-four 
branches in Greater New York. 

The financial statements of the National 
City are always imposing and the latest re- 
turn of February 28th is no exception. As- 
sets are shown aggregating $1,549,715,286 ; de- 
posits $1,163,245,000 ; capital $75,000,000 ; sur- 
plus $50,000,000, and undivided profits $21,- 
418,689. 





Hugh R. Johnston has resigned as treasu- 
rer of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, to become a director, vice-president, 
treasurer and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Sterling Securities Corporation. 

Walter B. French has been elected vice- 
president and director of the Trust Company 
of New Jersey. 

John H. Brennen, president of the Times 
Square Trust Company of New York, has 
been elected a director of the Broadway As- 
sociation. 











BANK CELEBRATES 144TH BIRTHDAY 

The Bank of New York & Trust Company 
recently completed the 144th year of its cor- 
porate existence. The old Bank of New 
York was founded in 1784 by Alexander 
Hamilton and in 1922 was merged with the 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Company 
under the present name. When the merger 
took place the Bank of New York was per- 
mitted to retain the charter of the trust com- 
pany and to operate under it. The unique 
feature of this charter is the self perpetua- 
tion of the board of trustees. In general, 
the trustees of a trust company are selected 
by the stockholders. However, this charter 
calls for the election of new trustees by the 
remaining members and independent of the 
holders of the bank stock. 

Th latest financial statement of the Bank 
of New York & Trust Company shows total 
resources of $146,170,394; deposits $110,963,- 
954: capital $6,000,000; surplus and undivid- 
ed profits $12,864,824. The downtown office 
is in temporary quarters pending completion 
of the new building which is being con- 
structed at Wall and William streets. 





CONSOLIDATION OF THREE BANKS 

Stockholders of three New York city banks, 
controlled by the Financial & Industrial Se- 
curities Corporation, recently voted to merge 
the Capital National Bank & Trust Company, 
the United National and the Longacre Na- 
tional Banks into the United Capitol Nation- 
al Bank & Trust Company. The consolidated 
bank will have resources of over $50,000,000. 
Max Radt, new president of the Capitol Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, was made 
chairman of the board of the new institution, 
and Sidney H. Herman, president of the 
United National, was named president. The 
capital will aggregate about $5,000,000. The 
three banks are understood to have been 
sought by the Bancitaly Corporation. 





——— 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


PEPIN By) MERON Bes 6050S s ees Senneen President 
ADE ts els 1D, AEE b. ooo ses cece’ Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER.......... Vice-President 
WARREN S88. SHEPARD......... Vice-President 


ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 
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WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
OPENS NEW OFFICE IN RIDGEWOOD 
SECTION OF QUEENS 


Formally opened on March 15th, the new 
Ridgewood office of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York at 1696 Myrtle avenue 
in the Ridgewood section of Queens borough 
is temporarily the largest building on Long 
Island devoted exclusively to banking. The 
new unit office of the same Company now near- 
ing completion at 774 Broadway, Brooklyn, 
will surpass it slightly in size. The new 
Ridgewood building is striking evidence of 
Ridgewood’s rapid development in recent 
years. Far behind other Long Island com- 
munities in the metropolitan area at the be- 
ginning of the century, Ridgewood has 
pushed forward to a place in the front rank. 

The Ridgewood building is of refined Ital- 
ian Renaissance design and is notable for 
architectural beauty as well as for size. The 
main facades on Cypress and Myrtle are 
faced with buff Indiana limestone and or- 
namented with Corinthian pilasters. Below 
is a seven-foot base of polished Deer Island 
granite, and above the design is completed by 


New RiDGEWOOD (QUEENS) OFFICE OF MANUFACTURERS 
Trust COMPANY OF NEW YORK 











an ornamental cornice and balustrade. The 
main entrance at the intersection of Myrtle 
and Cypress is set in a high arched motif 
well calculated to heighten the dignity and 
beauty of the exterior. 

The main banking room, pentagonal in 
shape, is 115 feet on its long axis, 70 feet on 


its short axis, and 32 feet high. There are 
35 wickets set in a bronze screen upon a 


dado of Botticino and black and gold mar- 
ble. The coffered ceiling is of richly orna- 
mented plaster. A large safe deposit de- 
partment is provided on the main floor. The 
vault has an extra thick steel-laced concrete 
shell with a heavy steel inner lining. Com- 
plete dining room, kitchen and restroom fa- 
cilities for employees are provided on the 
third floor. 

The Ridgewood Unit Office of Manufactur- 
ers Trust Company formerly was the Ridge- 
wood National Bank, which was first opened 
for business in a at Myrtle and St. 
Nicholas avenues, May 29, 1909. In 1910 the 
bank moved into a building of its own on the 
present site. Merger with Manufacturers 
Trust Company took place August 31, 1921. 


store 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
STATEMENT 


The condensed statement of con- 
dition of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York as of March 2, 
1928, shows total deposits, including 
outstanding checks, of $657,046.- 
408.88, which represents an increase 
of $80,026,658.74 over the correspond- 
ing statement of a year ago. The 
company’s total resources are $793,- 
991,023.23, an increase of $107,682,- 
649.90 as compared with a year ago. 
The undivided profits account of 
$7,468,274.61 shows a gain of $431,- 
553.64 over December 31, 1927, the 
date of the last published statement. 
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Newman-Gustin 
Company, Inc. 
BANK STOCKS 


Detroit Banks and Trust 
Companies are showing 
the largest gains in de- 
posits and earnings of any 
city in the United States. 


Complete information 
upon request. 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Tel., Vanderbilt 8177 





BUHL BUILDING, DETROIT 








NEw HoME FoR BRANCH OF THE BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY IN LONG ISLAND CITY 


A group life. insurance policy for the pro- 
tection of its employees was recently ac- 
quired by the Bronx Borough Bank, New 
York, through the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America. 





JOHN T. SPROULL RELINQUISHES 
EXECUTIVE CHAIR AT FIDELITY 
TRUST COMPANY 

In order to be relieved of official respon- 
sibilities after more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury of active service, John T. Sproull re- 
cently requested the board of directors of the 
Fidelity Trust Company of New York to ae- 
cept his resignation as a director and as 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
board. In accepting the resignation Presi- 
dent James G. Blaine, in behalf of the direc- 
tors and officers of the Fidelity, voiced re- 
gret and paid high tribute to the services 
rendered to the company by Mr. Sproull, 
whose association with the trust company and 
its predecessor, the Coal & Iron National 
3ank, covers a period of more than twenty- 
five years. In order to have the benefit of 
Mr. Sproull’s continued association, the di- 
rectors unanimously elected him chairman of 
the advisory committee with executive pow- 
ers and extended an invitation to him to at- 
tend all meetings of the board. To fill the 
vacancy caused by Mr. Sproull’s resignation, 
Charles S. Payson, member of the law firm 
of Alley & Geer, was elected a member of 
the board of directors and also of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Mr. Sproull started as a boy in the bank- 
ing business in the old Bank of North Amer- 
ica, 44 Wall street, first as a messenger. He 
later became president of the old Varick 
Bank, long famous landmark in Varick street, 
which was absorbed in 1904 by the Coal & 
Iron National Bank coincident with the 
founding of the latter. He was the first 
president of the Coal and Iron National 
Bank, having been largely instrumental 
in the founding of that institution, and 
in 19283 he was elected chairman of 
the board of directors. He served as chair- 
man until the merger with Fidelity-Interna- 
tional Trust Company in March, 1926. He 
was also one of the first organizers of the 
First National Bank of Arlington, now the 
First National Bank & Trust Company of 
Kearney, N. J., of which he is still a director. 


NEW DIRECTOR AT EQUITABLE TRUST 
COMPANY 

Charles A. Fulle was recently elected to 
the board of trustees of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York. Mr. Fulle is a brother 
of the company’s former trustee, the late 
Frederick W. Fulle. He is president and 
director of Truslow & Fulle, president and 
director of both the Milton Cork Company 
and the White Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, vice-president and director of the 
North River Bridge Company, and a director 
of the First National Bank of Montclair, N. J. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 








RECORD EARNINGS BY AMERICAN 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

Earnings of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company system last year eclipsed 
all previous records. The last annual report 
showed that companies comprising the sys- 
tem had total gross revenues of $894,- 
000,000 in 1927, as compared with $823,000,- 
000 in 1926, while their combined net income 
was $166,000.000, as against $155,000,000. In- 
cluding a special, but non-recurrent dividend 
of $47,000,000 by the Western Electric Com- 
pany, a manufacturing subsidiary, gross earn- 
ings of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company itself were $263,000,000 last year, 
compared with $197,000,000 in the preceding 
year. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany’s balance sheet shows that its holdings 
of securities of associated and other compa- 
nies totaled $1,428,165,696 on December 31, 
1927, as compared with $1,253,771,697 at the 
close of 1926. The company’s total assets in- 
creased from $1,841,102,088 to $1,949,690,057. 
For some time past the total assets of the 
Bell System (the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company and its subsidiaries) have 
exceded those of the United States Steel 
Corporation and other large organizations. 
Its assets on December 31, 1927, aggregated 
$3,457.000,000, as against $3,256,000,000 at 
the end of 1926. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has announced the following official appoint- 
ments in its foreign offices: J. Wesley Conn, 
assistant vice-president ; Joshua G. B. Camp- 
bell and Georges Albert Vernhet, assistant 
managers, and Horton Parmelee Kennedy, 
assistant secretary, Paris office; Maurice G. 
St. Germain, manager, and Paul Giroud, 
assistant manager, Havre office, and Elie 
Delville, assistant secretary, Brussels office. 


Resources over 
$15,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 





MOUNT VERNON TRUST COMPANY JOINS 
NEW YORK COMMUNITY TRUST 

Operations of the New York Community 
Trust were extended to Mount Vernon re- 
cently with the announcement that the Mount 
Vernon Trust Company had been named one 
of the trustees of the Trust. Seventeen other 
banks and trust companies in New York, 
Brooklyn, White Plains and Larchmont are 
associated in the Community Trust as cus- 
todians of its resources. The same institu- 
tions act as trustees for the Westchester 
Welfare Foundation, organized in affilia- 
tion with the Community Trust, under the 
chairmanship of V. Everit Macy. 

Judge Walter G. C. Otto of the Westchester 
County Court recently named Mrs. Daniel 
O’Day of Rye a member of the Westchester 
Committee of the Community Trust. Eugene 
Meyer, managing director of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation, was likewise reappointed 
a member of the same committee’ by 
George Warner, Westchester Commissioner 
of Public Welfare. Mark D. Stiles and 
Lawrence C. Wellington, respectively presi- 
dent and trust officer of the Mount Vernon 
Trust Company, have been made members of 
the Trustees’ Committee of the Community 
Trust, of which Alvin W. Kreech is chairman, 

The New York Community Trust an- 
nounces an addition to its resources of a 
trust fund of $5,071, created by the will of 
the late Rollin W. Crowell of Brooklyn. 


The International Germanic Trust Com- 
pany, which began business last October, 
shows resourecs of $16,438,638; deposits 
$8,887,192 ; capital $4,000,000; surplus $2,000,- 
000, and earned profits of $52,058, with re- 
serve of $200,000. 

The Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust 
Company reports resources of $19,481,897; 
deposits $13,719,931; capital $2,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits $1,875,818. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS BY NEW YORK 
TRUST COMPANIES 

Financial statements rendered by trust 
companies of New York City in response to 
official call under date of March 2d, while 
in some cases showing substantial decreases 
in deposits as compared with returns for the 
close of the last year, when funds of a tem- 
porary character are carried for corporations, 
show that the volume of business has been 
well sustained during the current year. 

The Equitable Trust Company reports total 
assets of $531,907,821; deposits $407,346,304; 
capital $30,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits $25,574,148, the latter showing in- 
crease of $852,442 since December 31,1927. 

The American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company shows total resources of $642,591,- 
869; deposits $506,463,349; capital $32,000,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits $31,866,- 
156, the latter representing an increase of 
$1,116,212 since the first of the year. 

The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company re- 
ports resources of $209,129,887; deposits 
$149,539,004; capital $10,000,000; surplus 
$10,000,000, and undivided profits $11,728,334. 

The Manufacturers Trust Company shows 
resources of $295,386.989; deposits $237,066,- 
603; capital $15,250,000; surplus $20,000,000, 
and undivided profits of $9,089,980. 

The Empire Trust Company reports re- 
sources of $87,781,901; deposits $72,821,951 ; 
capital $6,000,000 ; surplus $6,000,000, and un- 
divided profits of $2,618,501. 

The Fidelity Trust Company registers re- 
sources of $62,207,446; deposits $50,976,900 ; 
capital $4,000,000; surplus $2,500,000, and 
undivided profits of $1,136,835. 

The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany reports resources of $84,798,384 ; depos- 
its $72,461,756; capital $5,000,000; surplus 
$5,000,000, and undivided profits of $1,015,390. 

The Title Guarantee & Trust Company re- 
ports resources of $81,613,325; deposits $47,- 
612,511; capital $10,000,000; surplus $20,000,- 
000, and undivided profits of $1,767,151. 

The Fulton Trust Company shows combined 
resources of $18,810,731; deposits $16,162,- 
728; capital $1,000,000; surplus $500,000, 
and undivided profits of $1,045,908. 

The American Trust Company reports re- 
sources of $78,879,210; deposits $69,827,055 ; 
capital $4,000,000 ; surplus $2,250,000, and un- 
divided profits of $1,776,073. 


Wills H. Booth, vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, in his 
capacity as president of the Netherlands 
Chamber of Commerce in New York recently 
inaugurated the telephone service between 
Amsterdam, Holland, and New York. 
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Cotton Mill Stocks 


Bond Department 


MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. 
SPARTANBURG. S. C. 
CHESTER D. WARD, Treasurer 












PROMOTION AT NATIONAL PARK BANK 

John B. Heinrichs, formerly assistant cash- 
ier of the National Park Bank, has been 
elected assistant vice-president. Mr. Hein- 
richs is a graduate of Boys High School of 
Brooklyn, in which borough he resided for 
many years, though now a resident of Ja- 
maica, Long Island. He entered the employ 
of the National Park Bank in August, 1900, 
after having spent a few years in the grain 
export business; was elected assistant cash- 
ier in January, 1919, and associated with the 
foreign department of the bank. 


CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR 
CHATHAM PHENIX NATIONAL 

The Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York has received 
the following corporate appointments: trus- 
tee under Mortgage of the Stark Electrie 
Railroad Company securing an issue of $500,- 
000 First Mortgage 7 per cent gold bonds; 
trustee under Trust Mortgage of 333 West 
86th Street Corporation securing an issue of 
mortgage serial gold bond certificates; trus- 
tee under mortgage of the Alliance Power 
Co.; trustee under mortgage deed of trust of 
Post Office Stations, Inc.; registrar of 50,000 
shares preferred stock, $100.00 par value and 
100,000 shares common stock, no par value, 
of the New York Realty and Improvement 
Company Incorporated; registrar of 40,000 
shares, par value $25.00, of the Mohawk Fire 
Insurance Co.; transfer agent for three stock 
issues without nominal or par value of the 
Wood Newspaper Machinery Corporation: 
transfer agent of 10,000 shares of preferred 
stock, $100 par value of the Southwest Gas 
Co. 

At a recent meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the board directors of the Guar- 
anty Company of New York, Frank P. Shep- 
ard was appointed assistant to the president. 
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KINGS CouNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Futton St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 





Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $5,000,000.00 Undivided Profits $548,000.00 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Asst. Secraary 
CLARENCE E TOBIAS. Asst. Secretary 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON, Auditor 











LIQUID ASSETS SHOWN BY BROOKLYN 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Brooklyn Trust Company has pub- 
lished a summary of its March 2d financial 
statement in somewhat new form and which 
emphasizes the exceptionally liquid charac 
ter of its assets in relation to deposits. A 
classification of assets shows that as high 
a 91.4 per cent of deposits are immediately 
available. Such liquidity is shown as fol- 
lows: Cash in yault and on deposit with 
Federal Reserve and other’ banks, less 
amount due to Federal Reserve bank, 
amounting to $13,125,836, represents 17.6 per 
cent of deposits; United States bonds and 
certificates of $8,777,697 represent 11.8 per 
cent; state and municipal and other bonds 
amounting to $15,366,722 represent 20.7 per 
cent; demand and time loans on readily 
marketable collateral represent the remain- 
ing 41.8 per cent to make up total of 91.4 
per cent of immediately available deposits. 
It is further indicated that all investments 
are carried at values substantially below 
current market prices. Additional assets 
embrace bills purchased maturing within 
180 days, $6,792,210; loans on bonds and 
first mortgages on improved property, $5,- 
563,311, and banking houses which are ¢ar- 
ried materially below cost. 

Such showing of liquidity is not only a 
commendable reflection of bank policy, but 
also conduces to public confidence. Depos- 
its of the company aggregate $74,343,704, in- 
dicating a gain of more than $8,000,000 dur- 
ing the current year. Capital, surplus and 
undivided profits total $8,049,511. The com- 
pany maintains seven offices in Brooklyn 
and New York with main office at 177 Mon- 
tague street, Brooklyn. Former Police Com- 
missioner and Bank Superintendent, George 
V. McLaughlin, is president. 

The Bronx County Trust Company has 
opened its sixth office at East Tremont Ave- 
nue and Eastern Boulevard. 


BANKERS TRUST APPOINTMENTS IN 
CORPORATE CAPACITIES 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for the 
convertible preferred and common stock of 
Keith-Albee-Orpheum Corporation; transfer 
agent for the 6 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock of the Central States Electric Corpora- 
tion; transfer agent for the capital stock of 
Drug Ine.; transfer agent for the preferred 
and common stock of the United Piece Dye 
Works; transfer agent for the 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred and common stock of 
the Berland Shoe Stores, Ine,; registrar in 
New York for the 7 per cent preferred and 
class “A” common stock of Public Utilities 
Consolidated Corporation; dividend disburs- 
ing agent for Keith-Albee-Orpheum Corpo- 
ration; co-agent with Illinois Merchants 
Trust Co., Chicago, for payment of Consoli- 
dated Cement Corporation 6% per cent first 
mortgage bond coupons; co-agent with Cen- 
tury Trust Co., Baltimore, for payment of the 
Silicia Gel Corporation 5 years 6144 per cent 
gold note coupons; agent for the payment of 
McCord Radiator and Manufacturing Com- 
pany 15-year sinking fund 6 per cent gold 
debenture coupons; co-agent with Union 
Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, for payment of 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 6 per cent sinking fund 
bond coupons. 


EARNINGS OF COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

In summarizing operations and earnings of 
the Comercial Credit Corporation of New 
York and Montreal on page 245 of the Febru- 
ary issue of Trust COMPANIES, an error ap- 
peared as to the amount of net addition to 
undivided profits during the year. The addi- 
tion was given as amounting to $422,709, 
whereas the correct amount is $780,777. This 
brought total surplus and undivided profits to 
$2,977,204, and with capital stock of the 
corporation amounting to $4,500,000. 
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GENERAL MOTORS REPORT 

Karnings of the General Motors Corpora. 
tion for 1927 established a new high record 
for the third consecutive year. According 
to the recent annual report, net earnings were 
$255,104,826, after deducting $3,214,183, rep- 
resenting the corporation’s proportion of the 
earnings and losses of subsidiary companies 
not consolidated, but accruing to General 
Motors Corporation in excess of dividends 
received. After paying regular quarterly 
dividends on preferred and debenture stock, 
there remained $225,995,496 , which was 
earned on the common stock outstanding. 
This sum is equivalent to $12.99 a share on 
the common stock as against $10.90 for 1926 
caleulated on a comparable basis. Net earn- 
ings for 1927 showed an increase of $40,- 
159,564 or 20.8 per cent over those of 1926, 
after placing the latter on a comparative 
basis. 

Retail sales by General Motors dealers to 
consumers in February were 152,029 ears. 
This compares with 102,025 for February, 
1927, a gain of 30,004 cars, or 29.4 per cent. 
Sales by General Motors Divisions to Gen- 
eral Motors dealers totalled 169,232 cars. 
This compares with 124,426 for the corre- 
sponding month a year ago; a gain of 44,806 
units or 6 per cent. 


The New York Trust Company has ac- 
quired title to the two buildings adjoining 
its present building at 277 Madison avenue. 
The combined site will be improved with 
an eighteen-story building which the Madison 
avenue office of the trust company will oc- 
cupy. 

W. B. French, formerly assistant to the 
president of the Union Trust and Hudson 
County National Bank, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, has been recently made vice-president 
of the Trust Company of New Jersey. 








The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 
BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Daily Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 
COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 


Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 
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CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR 
SEABOARD NATIONAL 

The Seaboard National Bank of New York 
has been appointed trustee under a Supple- 
mental Indenture dated February 1, 1928, se- 
curing an issue of First Morgage Series “B”’ 
> per cent gold bonds of Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Corporation; trustee under an inden- 
ture dated March 1, 1928, securing an issue 
of Sinking Fund of 6 per cent convertible 
debenture gold bonds of Ambassador Hotel 
Corporation, due March 1, 1948; registrar 
of the common stock of Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co.; registrar of American shares of 
Debenhams Securities Ltd.: transfer agent of 
the preferred stock of Atlantic Public Serv- 
ice Corporation; transfer agent of the 6 per 
cent and 7 per cent preferred stocks of Mich- 
igan Eleceric Power Co. 





STOCK TRANSFER REQUIREMENTS 

The Corporation Trust Company of New 
York maintains valuable files of informa- 
tion as to stock transfer requirements. The 
Stock Transfer Guide published by the com- 
pany is the official compilation of the New 
York Stock Transfer Assocation. Supple- 
menting this service the company has pro- 
vided a chart showing classifications into 
which requests for stock transfers are divid- 
ed and how the principal requirements for 
each classification may be determined, either 
by the transfer agent or the individual de- 
siring transfer made. Another instructive 
pamphlet issued by the company contains in- 
formation as to the safeguarding of stock 
transfers. —— 

Albert A. Tilney, president of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, has been elect- 
ed a director of Babeock & Wilcox Company. 

Harold ©. Bishop has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of the International 
Germanie Trust Company of New York. 
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Established 1851 


THE 
Hanover National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL - - ~ 
SURPLUS AND PROFIT 


Head Office Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 


Branch Offices 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
97 WARREN STREET 

260 WrEsT Broapway 
402 Hupson STREET 


Banking and Trust Facilities 





CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
American Exchange Trust Co.......$32,000,000 
AemOrIOR Tee 50... «5 5.00 - +00 4,000,000 
Anglo-South American Trust Co.... 1,000,009 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Tr. .‘o. 2,000,000 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Co........... 700,000 
Bank of Athens Trust Co........ =f 500,000 


ey oe © a ee 20,000,000 


Bank of Europe & Trust Co........ 1,000,000 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co.......... 6,000,000 
Bronx County Trust Co............ 1,250,000 
ee lg b> 6) 2,080,000 
Central Mercantile Bank Trust Co... 3,500,000 
Central Union Trust Co............ 12,500,000 
Corporation Trust Co.............. 500,000 
OS SS 3 1,000,000 
SEE eee 6,000,000 
RIGRINS DUBE GIO... 6.20. 0s cece 30,000,000 
Farmers Loan and Trust........... 10,000,000 
Federation Bank and Trust......... 750,000 
ee SS eee 4,000,000 


Fulton Trust 1,000,000 
CS ge te 30,000,000 


Internat’! Accept. Securities & Tr. Co. 1,000,000 
International Germanic Trust...... 4,000,000 
Interstate Trust Co................ 5,175,000 
Kings (‘ounty Trust Co............ 500,000 
Oe eee 3,000,000 
Manufacturers Trust Co........... 15,250,000 
Midwood Trust Co................ 1,000,000 
CESS lb 1,900,000 
PUOW DOTK B6UOG CO. . 2.6.2 ccccce 10,000,000 
Times Square Trust Co............ 2,000,000 
Title Guarantee & Trust........... 10,000,000 
Trust Co. of North America........ 500,000 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust............ 5,000,000 
United States Trust Co............ 2,000,000 


874 BROADWAY 
186 East 34TH STREET 
596 SixtH AVENUE 





Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 


March 2, 1928 


$31,866,800 
4,026,100 
681,100 
1,875,800 
418,600 
518,000 
42,591,000 
758,390 
12,864,800 
983,600 
5,969,500 
3,325,400 
37,629,600 
153,200 
787,000 
8,618,500 
25,574,100 
21,728,300 
1,056,700 
3,636,800 
1,545,900 
37,468,300 
1,204,000 
2,052,100 
1,910,100 
5,499,500 
3,757,000 
29,090,000 
558,800 
1,125,900 
23,775,200 
510,300 
21,767,200 
248,600 
6,015,400 
22,184,200 


$5,000,000 
$26,000,000 


224 West 47TH STREET 
773 TuHirp AVENUE 
151 East 79TH STREET 


220 SEVENTH AVENUE 


Deposits, 


March 2, 1928 


$526,015,800 
69,827,100 
12,821,200 
13,769,900 
13,646,900 
3,379,300 
482,553,000 
15,194,900 
110,964,000 
19,437,200 
74,343,700 
49,263,600 
258,434,700 
32,800 
20,323,600 
72,821,900 
407,346,300 
149,539,000 
18,628,700 
50,976,900 
16,162,700 
652,025,700 
8,962,500 
9,322,400 
38,788,700 
30,738,000 
26,055,600 
237,066,600 
11,794,700 
6,957,300 
245,494,000 
6,251,400 
47,612,500 
4,098,300 
72,461,800 
66,258,600 


Par 


100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Bid 


412 


1045 
350 
680 
400 

1275 
315 

1430 
570 
445 
420 
760 


360 
540 
635 
195 
270 
2800 
785 
270 
400 
680 
188 
785 


475 
2825 





Asked 
417 


1060 

690 
1325 
325 


1450 
610 
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excluded. 


56 Nassau St., New York 


Guaranteed Mortgages 


— Selected for Quality — Watched to 
Maturity — Guaranteed Against Loss 


Mortgages sold by the Lawyers Mortgage Company are limited 
strictly to those of the highest quality. As specialists in this 
locality for many years, we maintain a lending organization 
skilled in selecting mortgages and widely experienced in judging 
local real estate values. We consider many factors before accept- 
ing mortgages: Construction, Location, desirability and accessi- 
bility of property, character of borrower, trend of building activi- 
ties and real estate sales in neighborhood. All special risks are 


J] AWYERS MORTGAGE (0. 


R. M. HURD, President 
Capital and Surplus $18,000,000 


No Loss to Any Investor in Our 34 Years of Operation and We Guarantee There Never Shall Be 


184 Montague St., Brooklyn 
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INCOME TAX RULING AFFECTING NEW 
YORK BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 

An amended ruling has been issued by the 
Tax Commission of New York State which is 
intended to bring about an adjustment in 
methods of computing net income in connec- 
tion with the filing of tax returns by banks 
and trust companies of New York. Substi- 
tution of the income tax for the previous ad 
valorem tax system governing banks and 
trust companies of New York was hailed as 
a welcome relief from inequalities and bur- 
dens of the old system, but enforcement of 
the new tax was attended with misapprehen- 
sions as to computation of returns and meth- 
ods of bookkeeping as reflecting income. It 
was assumed by the Tax Commission, in pro- 
mulgating its original ruling of July 8, 1927, 
that banks and trust companies were em- 
ploying either the cash or accrual systems of 
accounting. It was discovered, however, that 
among the smaller institutions there existed 
a great deal of variation in accounting which 
necessitated revision of returns. 

The basis of computation for filing bank 
and trust company income tax returns is de- 
fined in the new ruling by the Tax Commi- 
sion as follows: 

(1) Article 20 of the Bank Tax regulations 


has been rescinded and annulled as of July 
8, 1927, the date of original promulgation ; 
(2) A taxpayer bank will be permitted to 
compute net income, and make its return 
accordingly, by one of the following methods: 
(a) the use of a 100 per cent cash basis; 
(b) the use of a 100 per cent accrual basis; 
(c) in accordance with the method of ac- 
counting regularly employed in keeping the 
books of such taxpayer, provided the method 
so chosen clearly reflects the income of the 
taxpayer bank for a full year of 12 months. 
All returns on income for the year 1926 due 
September 1, 1927, are to be adjusted in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this memo- 
randum.” 

Deputy State Tax Commissioner Lynch di- 
rects attention to the fact that under the 
amended income tax law of New York the 
stockholders of national banks, state banks 
and trust companies, organized under the 
laws of this state, who received dividends 
from such institutions after March 30, 1927, 
will be required to include the amount in 
their income tax returns. 





Kevin F. Draddy has been appointed man- 
ager of the travel and foreign departments 
of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo. 





Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


PHILADELPHIA AS HOST TO 
AMERICAN BANKERS 

Selection of Philadelphia as the scene for 
the 1928 convention of the American Bankers 
Association has stimulated those qualities of 
hospitality for which this city is justly fa- 
mous. Not since 1876 when the American 
Bankers Association was still in its earliest 
infaney has Philadelphia been given an op- 
portunity to entertain the bankers of the 
country and preparations are already on 
foot to make the 1928 convention a memor- 
able event in the history of the Association. 
Aside from social and recreational schedules 
there will be features of historical and pat- 
riotic interest for which Philadelphia alone 
is privileged to provide an inspiring back- 
ground as the birthplace of American Inde- 
pendence. From banking and trust company 
standpoints the city also offers a wealth of 
historical traditions. Here the first bank 
chartered by Congress was established; the 
first corporation was established to subse- 
quently acquire trust powers; the first sav- 
ings bank came into being as well as the 
first life insurance company and the first 
national bank was chartered under the Na- 
tional Bank Act. 


But the plans now in progress will not 
rest with historical matters. There is the 
Greater Philadelphia of today to greet the 
eyes of the visiting bankers; the great se- 
ries of civic and public improvements which 
have been fifteen years in the making; the 
great banking and business structures which 
have risen in the new financial center and 
the many evidences of a city that embodies 
the true spirit of American progress and 
achievement. Incidentally the 1928 conven- 
tion will take place almost coincident with 
the 


completion of a number of fine new 
bank and trust company buildings, the 
crowning feature of which is the new Fi- 


delity-Philadelphia Trust Company Building 
which will be the tallest and most imposing 
financial structure in the city. 

Preliminary plans for the convention were 
discussed at the recent annual meeting of 
Group 1 of the Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation which embraces in its membership 
practically all of the banks and trust com- 
panies in the Philadelphia district. Joseph 
Wayne, Jr., president of the Philadelphia- 
Girard National Bank, was chosen chairman 
of the general convention committee and ten- 
tative plans were discussed for formulation 
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HE Directors of the 


FRANKLIN FouRTH 
STREET NaTIONAL BANK 
and the Directors of the 
PHILADELPHIA-GIRARD 
NaTIonaL Bank have ap- 
proved a plan for the merger 
ofthetwoinstitutions. After 
it is effected, the consoli- 
dated bank, which will be 
known as the PHILADEL- 
pHIA Nationa Bank, will 
have capital, surplus and 
profits of over $53,000,000. 


It is expected that the con- 
solidation will become ef- 
fective on April 9. 


of the various local committees. These plans 
also provide for entertainment and care of 
the delegates to attend the annual convention 
of the American Institute of Banking to be 
held here in June. 





ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 

Following an association of thirty years 
with the Northern Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. William C. Harter was recently 
elected president of that company, filling 
the vacancy created recently by the death 
of W. Frederick Snyder who had occupied 
the presidency for forty-eight years. Mr. 
Harter devoted practically his entire bank- 
ing career with the institution he now heads. 
He began as clerk and after successive pro- 
motions became vice-president. 

Other changes were made at the recent 
directors’ meeting in the _ official lineup, 
which is now as follows: Thomas ID. Sulli- 
van, vice-president; Clinton S. Stiefel, vice- 
president; Kenneth B. Crawford, vice-prest- 
dent and trust officer; Walter T. Andrews, 
treasurer, and John M. Morrissey, secretary 
and assistant treasurer. William H. Taylor, 


president of the Philadelphia Electric was 
elected a director of the trust company. 
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Bank 
of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 











AN EXAMPLE OF EFFICIENT 
TRUST COMPANY SERVICE 

The Provident Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia is shaping its newspaper advertising 
in an interesting and effective way. Instead 
of stereotyped recital of services there ap- 
pear in each advertisement some actual ex- 
periences in rendering trust service. As for 
example, a recent advertisement described an 
arrangement whereby a father desired to give 
his son a business training instead of leaving 
money outright under a will. The trust com- 
pany arranged for the father to organize a 
company in which the son was to be actively 
interested. The father gave his wife some 
stock in the company which she placed in a 
trust administered by us. Then the Provi- 
dent Trust Company as trustee was repre- 
sented on the company’s board of directors. 
In this capacity the trust company was able 
0 give the son independent business train- 
ng; to keep watch on the family’s investment 
n the business; and to assist the son in 
his financial affiairs—all during the father’s 
own lifetime. 








LIFE INSURANCE TRUST ROUND TABLE 
IN PHILADELPHIA 

Something new and most effective has 
been accomplished among life insurance un- 
derwriters and trust company officers in 
Philadelphia in the way of organized effort 
to foster life insurance trust business. An 
organization has been formed which is styled 
the Life Insurance Trust Round Table to 
conduct meetings and coordinate effort. At 
a recent meeting Robert Dechert, vice-presi- 
dent and counsel for the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company presented an instructive 
address on how insurance trust agreements 
should be perfected. 

Following are the officers and committee 
members of the organization: For director 
of activities, EK. J. Berlet, manager, Guard- 
ian Life Insurance Company of America; 
vice director of activities, Frank G. Sayre, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Company ; 
Public Relations Committee, chairman, Ar- 
thur Kitson, Jr., vice-president and _ trust 
officer, Franklin Trust Company; Thomas 
M. Scott, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Jesse S. Shepard, vice-president and 
trust officer, Guarantee Trust and Safe De- 
posit Company; Claude <A. Simpler, vice- 
president and trust officer, Real Estate Land 
Title and Trust Company, and Jonathan M 
Steere, vice-president and trust officer, Gir- 
ard Trust Company. Trade relations Com- 
mittee, chairman, Robert Dechert, vice-presi- 
dent and counsel, Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company; A. B. Cheyney, Continental 
American Life Insurance Company; George 
KE. Lloyd, trust officer, Colonial Trust Com- 
pany; Sigourney Mellor, Mellor & Allen, Ine. 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


SUCCESS OF THE MINERS BANK OF 
WILKES-BARRE 

One of the most successful banking in- 
stitutions in Pennsylvania is the Miners 
Bank of Wilkes-Barre which reports total 
banking resources of $27,726,647 with depos- 
its of $20,080,000; capital, $2,000,000; sur- 
plus, $4,000,000 and undivided profits of 
$1,235,085. Since its organization the Miners 
Bank has devoted special care to the han- 
dling of trusts and the result is to be seen in 
an accumulation of $15,401,000 of trust funds 
and corporate trusts of $22,919,500. 


Merger of the Bankers Trust Company 
of Philadelphia with the Logan Bank and 
Trust Company has become effective. Cap- 
ital of the consolidated Bankers Trust Com- 
pany has been increased from $2,875,000 to 
$5,000,000. 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT. OF FINANCE 
COMPANY 

C. William Funk has been elected presi- 
dent of the Finance Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, filling the vacancy caused by the death 
of George H. Earle, Jr. Mr. Funk had been 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer of 
the company with which he started as sec- 
retary in 1898. John A. McCarthy, trust 
officer of the Real Estate Trust Company 
of Philadelphia was elected a vice-president. 
Leonard C. Dill was chosen secretary and 
treasurer, and Louis B. Biggard was made 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer. 
Ralph Earle is a vice-president of the com- 
pany. James F. Sullivan, president of the 
Market Street National Bank was elected 
a director. 


Stockholders of the Guarantee Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company of Philadelphia at a 
special meeting approved an increase in the 
company’s capital of 15,000 shares from 10,- 
000 shares. Of the increased stock 4,000 
shares are for acquisition of the Chelten 
Trust Company, on a basis of exchange of 
stock share for share. 

A special meeting of stockholders has been 
ealled by directors of the Colonial Trust 
Company of Philadelphia to vote upon a 
proposal to increase the capital stock from 
$2,300,000 to $5,000,000. 

Vandling Rose, attorney of Scranton, Pa., 
has been named trust officer for the Peoples- 
Saving & Dime Bank & Trust Company in 
that city. 

Stockholders of the Union National Bank 
of Souderton, Pa. have asked permission to 
change corporate title to Union National 
Bank and Trust Company. 

The new Emporium Trust Company of Em- 
porium, Pa. has been organized by electing 
Max F. Baleom, Charles C. Counsil, G. 8. 
Felt, C. J. Goodnough, as directors, with 
B. G. Erskine, chairman of the board; C. J. 
Goodnough, president; G. S. Felt, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, and Jasper Harris, sec- 
retary. 

H. W. Spong former secretary, treasurer 
and trust officer of the Dauphin Deposit 
Trust Company of Harrisburg, Pa. has been 
named a vice-president. 

Directors of the Merchants Trust Company 
of Greensburg, Pa. have elected G. C. Wal- 
thour president to succeed Charles C. Hile- 
man, resigned. 


J. L. Williamson has resigned as cashier 
of the National Bank of North Philadelphia. 
Mr. Williamson is to become secretary and 
treasurer of the Hanover Trust Company of 
Trenton, N. J. 
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MEDIA TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 
EXPANDS 

The consolidation of the Charter National 
Bank, of Media, Pa., with the Media Titl- 
and Trust Company, became effective re- 
cently under the name of the latter institu- 
tion. William B. Miller, the president of 
the Charter National Bank, is to be elected 
an officer in the trust company. Frank B. 
Rhodes, president of the Media Title and 
Trust Company in commenting on the merger 
said, “The advance of the Media Title and 
Trust Company has been rapid and sure 
until today it ranks as the leading banking 
institution of Delaware County outside of the 
city of Chester.’ The merger gives the 
Media Title and Trust Company resources 
of $5,146,657. 


Directors of the Philadelphia Company for 
Guaranteeing Mortgages have elected Samuel 
C. Edmonds president of the company, filling 
the vacancy resulting from the death of Wil- 
liam R. Nicholson. Mr. Edmonds has been 
with the company since its incorporation in 
1907, serving first as secretary and treasurer 
and subsequently as vice-president. Edward 
H. Bonsall was elected a vice-president. 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, Par = Last Date of 
Capital Dec. 31,1927 Dec. 31,1927 Value Sale Sale 
Rie TMBUNO. 6 bis S50 Se eA S eee as . $1,000,000 $1,085,595 $3,938,567 100 250 3= 7-23 
American Bank & Trust Co........... 500,000 705,887 3,892,206 50 20714 12-21-27 
Bank of North America & Trust Co.... 5,000,000 6,922,296 51,355,675 100 500 3— 7-28 
Central Trust & Savings.............. 1,000,000 1,805,611 12,472,890 50 251% 2-15-28 
OF ES as oe ee 1,875,000 1,818,813 34,994,984 50 301 3-— 7-28 
Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust Co.. 1,500,000 4,702,345 10,891,544 100 660 2-21-28 
Continental Equitable................ 1,C00,000 2,493,157 17,831,788 50 275 1-25-28 
OS iy TE See eee 200,000 464,012 5,940,130 100 450 10— 5-27 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co........ 6,700,000 24,879,356 91,741,390 100 862 3- 7-28 
yo oi at Oe cl al ©” ha eee rer 250,000 953,541 10,336,370 50 405 1-25-28 
EEN SS 5 eae 2,000,000 4,326,917 35,880,559 100 576 2-29-28 
GOrmMBNEGWN THUSG oss so secs cece 1,120,000 2,643,108 23,135,885 100 73014 2-21-28 
CRM BNI ries <bscaa Kia doe oe eeais 3.000,000 12,085,674 62,911,487 100 1501 1-18-28 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit....... 1,000,000 1,380,889 13,527,213 100 470 2-29-28 
OE ES i See ee nee 500,000 2,255,804 11,503,776 50 536 2-15-28 
TE Ns ola via: bs eran e' sc @4i's-8 750,000 4,153,678 20,016,666 50 69814 3- 7-28 
PSMRRIROGD BRING 5 0 ce noe. 0:6:6 15.0 wee ee 500,000 1,509,389 13,939,296 50 355 2-17-26 
Market St. Title: @ Trust........5.6.6 1,000,000 2,343,202 14,033,883 50 475 2-21-28 
Dest ORE OPTUS. 6 on csc cccccesices 1,000,000 2,180,147 17,148,766 100 563 2-15-28 
North Philadelphia Trust............. 500,000 1,175,452 9,772,047 50 456 2-29-28 
PRINS OIME og. ois igs css 6-4 spears os wae 500,000 3,599,849 14,096,701 100 =1151 3 7-28 
Northwestern Trust Co............... 150,006 1,421,219 11,337,360 50 610 12-22-26 
Penna. Co. for Insurances....:........ 4,000,000 17,765,664 93,877,080 100 980 2-21-28 
NE EE ee 3,192,640 16,569,998 17,652,044 100 84114 2-29-28 
Real Estate, Land Title and Trust... 7,500,000 15,441,037 59,491,889 Set 713 a Br 
REE ING BIR soos. 54 es 5%h:6 wae’ 3,131,200 1,486,926 6,994,238 100 220 5-18-27 
eee a a 750,000 681,220 5,157,145 50 173 3— 7-28 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust.......... 1,000,000 1,190,606 7,003,606 100 24216 1-25-28 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust....... 500,00u 9,308,054 50 251 10-12-27 


A charter has been issued for the Pelham 
National Bank and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, with capital of $200,000. Warren 
B. Meixner is president and Edw. Schwartz, 
cashier. 

Lewis Emery has been elected president 
of the McKean County Trust Company of 
Bradford, Pa., succeeding the late President 
Lindemuth. M. H. Callender has been elected 
treasurer. 

Charles F. Hager, until lately, president 
of the Farmers Trust Company of Lancaster, 
Pa., passed away recently at Pinehurst, N. C. 

The Susquehanna Trust Company of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. recently passed the five mil- 
lion mark in deposits and the occasion was 
celebrated with a banquet at which Presi- 
dent John G. Reading presided. 

Effect was given to the merger of the 
Commonwealth Title Insurance and Trust 
Company with the Provident Trust Company 
of Philadelphia at a recent meeting of stock- 
holders. 

Directors of the Philadelphia Company for 
Guaranteeing Mortgages have elected Samuel 
C. Edmonds president of the company, filling 
the vacancy resulting from the death of 
William R. Nicholson. 

The Gulf State Bank and the Guaranty 
Trust Company, both in Houston, Texas, have 
consolidated under the name of the City 
Bank & Trust Company. 





1,013,222 


STAFF CHANGES AT AETNA INSURANCE 
COMPANY AND AFFILIATIONS 


Announcement is made by the Aetna 
(Fire) Insurance Company of Hartford that 


T. W. Posthill, service engineer for the 
Aetna Fire Insurance Company and the 


World Fire & Marine Insurance Company in 
New York State, has been promoted to the 
position of state agent for the World Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company covering the 
whole of New York State except New York 
City and the suburban territory. J. A. 
s3rackney has been appointed state agent for 
both companies for the State of Texas suc- 
ceeding former State Agent Edward Wright. 

Announcement is made by the Century In- 
demnity Company, the casualty and surety 
running-mate of the Aetna (Fire) Insurance 
Company and the World Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company, of the removal of Russell 
& Ziegler, Managers, to their new building 
at No. 10 Gold street, New York City. Opera- 
tions will be started by the indemnity com- 
pany also on the Pacific Coast. Rollo E. Fay 
has been appointed manager of the Pacific 
department. 


Merger of the Central Trust Company of 
Essex County and the East Orange Bank, 
both of East Orange, N. J. with the Savings 
Investment & Trust Company became effect- 
ive recently. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


UNDUE RESTRICTIONS ON TRUST 
COMPANIES 


Trust companies in Massachusetts seem 
to have an uphill task in trying to eliminate 
needless legislative restraints and to fashion 
amendments which will enable corporate fi- 
duciaries in this commonwealth to exercise 
their functions, at least, on a par with na- 
tional banks and in keeping with progres- 
sive trust and banking procedure in other 
states. One of the most irksome and un- 
warranted prohibitions on the Massachusetts 
statute books is that which makes it a 
crime for a trust company to purchase se- 
curities or engage in transactions with a 
banking or investment house where a direc- 
tor of a trust company is affiliated with such 
an investment or banking firm as an officer 
or partner. Under the provisions of this 
law it is a criminal offense for a director of 
a trust company to either receive directly or 
indirectly any fee or commission in connec- 
tion with any dealing with the trust company. 

The state banking department of Massa- 
chusetts has taken cognizance of the handi- 
cap imposed upon the legitimate exercise of 
trust company business by advocating an 
amendment which will permit dealings on 
the part of directors where transactions 
have approval of the board of directors. The 
matter was brought to a head last year by 
the organization of trust companies by two 
of the leading investment firms of Boston, 
namely, the Peabody Trust Company and 
the Lee, Higginson Trust Company. The 
prime purpose of these organizations is to 
enable individual members of investment 
firms, who have been acting as trustees and 
executors of estates, to transfer their obli- 
gations to an incorporated trust company 
Under existing law the representatives of 
the investment firms on the boards of direc- 
tors of affiliated trust companies, are pro- 
hibited from conducting any transactions 
with the parent organization. Such inhibi- 
tion also extends to the purchase of securi- 
ties from the parent firm for trust invest- 
ment account. 

Commenting on the need for amending the 
present law, Bank Commissioner Roy A. 
Hovey says: 

“There is no reason why there should be 
this prohibition, for the bank commissioner 
has ample authority to investigate all trans- 
actions, and thus acts as safeguard. There 
are at present some 60 directors of trust 
companies who are members of brokerage 


Capital 
$3,000,000 


Surplus 
$3,500,000 
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in handling Boston 
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firms, and acceptance of this bill would 


allow the banks to deal with these concerns.” 

At a recent hearing on the pending amend- 
ment it developed that the executive board 
of the Massachusetts Trust Companies Asso- 
ciation adopted a resolution advocating a 
substitute amendment which shall parallel 
the provision governing dealings of directors 
which govern national banks and embodied 
in the Federal Reserve Act. In some quar- 
ters there is doubt as to employing the com- 
plicated words of the Federal Reserve Act 
and favoring a simple bill which excludes 
from criminal liability such transactions 
when approved by shareholders. It seems 
obviously unjust to accuse a director of 
committing a crime because he receives a 
part of the profit or commission arising from 
a sale by his banking house to the trust 
company of which he is a director, when 
such sale is made in the usual course of 
business and at a price at least as low as the 
prevailing market price, or when the other 
uninterested directors approve the purchase. 
The question assumes a different aspect when 
such purchases are made by a_ trust 
company or a bank from the securities com- 
pany controlled by the bank or trust com- 
pany, especially if such purchase is for in- 
vestment of trust funds. 
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| SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





S. W. Corner Sixth and 
Market Sts 











Member Federal! Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance.—Correspondence invited. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Profits, $1,400,000 
OFFICERS 


JOHN 8S. ROSSELL, President 

LEVI L. MALONEY, Vice-President 
CHAS. B, EVANS, Vice-President 
WILLARD SPRINGER, Vice-President 
HARRY J. ELLISON. Sec'y & Trust Officer 


THOMAS J. MOWBRAY, Treasurer 














REVIVAL OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 
ACTIVITY 

The First National Bank of Boston, in its 
current “New England Letter,” summarizes 
business and industrial conditions as appre- 
ciably on the mend. Reports are particularly 
favorable from New England textile and 
manufacturing centers. The First National 


Says: 

“A yevival in industrial activity is now 
under way, following an almost steady de- 
cline since last summer. The steel industry 
has made a sharp recovery from the slump 
of 1927. Orders and shipments are in good 
volume, and production for the entire indus- 
try is around S85 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 65 per cent in December. 

“In all branches of the textile industry 
an increase of activity is reported. The most 
conspicuous gains were reported by the silk 
industry. Silk business has shown consider- 
able improvement in volume of sales, and 
prospects for profits are better than a year 
ago. The woolen industry is still handi- 
capped by high raw material costs, but the 
recent advance in woolen goods prices is a 
compensating factor. Operations in the shoe 
industry have been gradually expanding, and 
2 good volume of business is anticipated for 
the spring season. Business in practically 
all branches of the paper industry has re- 
cently increased, and prospects for the first 
quarter are better than a year ago.” 





CENTRAL TRUST OF CAMBRIDGE AS 
CENTENARIAN 


The fine traditions which surround the 
more than one hundred years of history and 
growth of the Central Trust Company of 
Cambridge, Mass., are interestingly described 
in a souvenir booklet issued by that com- 
pany. A glance through the pages of this 
historical review furnishes some picturesque 
sidelights and incidents as to early banking 
in New England, together with political, eco- 


nomic and banking backgrounds which ob- 
tained before the Civil War. 

The Central Trust Company traces its 
corporate career back to the organization of 
the first bank in Cambridge in 1826 when a 
group of responsible citizens, met in Captain 
Ebenezer Kimball's tavern for the purpose 
of adopting by-laws, choosing directors, ete. 
The bank continued to operate under a state 
charter until 1865 when it entered the na- 
tional banking system. After forty years 
as a national bank, the organization again 
entered the state system as the Central Trust 
Company. The record of growth has been 
particularly notable since 1904 and under 
the capable direction of President Elmer H. 
Bright from 1905 until 1924 when he became 
chairman of the board and his successful 
policies were continued under the active di- 
rection of President Walter G. Davis. On 
November last an increase in capital was 
authorized from $500,000 to $1,500,000 and 
making surplus and undivided profits of 
$2,000,000. 


NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES 

The First National Bank of New Haven, 
Conn., operating under the oldest national 
bank charter in New England, reports re- 
sources of $22,599,434; deposits, $18,453,- 
510; capital, $1,050,000; surplus, $1,050,000 
and undivided profits of $496,516. 

During the past year the volume of trust 
business under administration at the State 
Street Trust Company of Boston increased 
from $36,879,131 to $47,509,346. 

The Old Colony Corporation of Boston is 
organizing the First National Company at 
New Bedford, Mass., to conduct a general 
business in investments. 

The American Trust Company of Boston 
reports under date of Feb. 28, aggregate as- 
sets of $31,570,363; deposits, $26,001,335; 
sapital, $1,500,000; surplus, $2,000,000 and 
undivided profits of $809,974. 
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Washington Probate — 


Twenty years of successful trust experience, 
complete facilities and a large financial respon- 
sibility enable us to offer prompt and efficient 
probate service. 
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Equipped to act as Administrator of estates 
of non-residents or as Statutory Agent for non- 
resident Executors. 


Correspondence Invited 


The Old National Bank 
& Union Trust Co. 


of Spokane 


Total Responsibility Over $53,000,000 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD OF CHECKS 

The Recordak Corporation has recently 
been organized in New York, with capital of 
$1,000,000, and as subsidiary~-of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, to manufacture and pro- 
mote the market for a new improved ma- 
chine to photograph and provide additional 
safeguards in the handling of checks. The 
new device is looked upon as a further ad- 
vance in protecting banks and trust compa- 
nies as well as corporations generally against 
perpetration of fraud in drawing checks. 
George L. McCarthy, former vice-president 
of the Empire Trust Company of New York, 








is the inventor of the machine and will be 
vice-president and general manager of the 
new corporation. F. W. Lovejoy, vice-presi- 
dent of the Eastman Company, will be presi- 
dent. 





The National Bank of New Jersey, New 
Brunswick, N. J. , reports total resources of 
$15,811,086; deposits, $13,878,427; capital, 
$500,000; surplus, $500,000 and undivided 
profits of $668,477, with reserves of $100,- 
399. The trust department of the bank has 
made exceptional strides under the direction 
of trust officer E. J. Reilly, Jr. 





CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
ee Ge ee, & $1,500,000 
SN NE DID, on <n so oe bis Bie'ee 1,500,000 
Bostou Safe Deposit and Trust Co...... 1,000,000 
Charleston Trust Co. s........cccccees 200,000 
7 RES SS 6 ae 100,000 
Commerce and Trust Co.............. 750,000 
ee yp 1,250,000 
ee ONS 6 ee 200,000 
RTE TEIEE MODS ise sins wis s's's'vwie.wiais.e'e's 750,000 
New England Trust Co............... 1,000,000 
te a. 15,000,000 
iS et. «re 500,000 
inte Gincet Trust Co... . icc ceccoes 3,000,000 
United States Trust Co............... 2.000,000 


Surplus and Assets, 


Undivided Profits, Deposits, Trust Dept. 
Dec. 31, 1927 Dec. 31, 1927 Dec. 31, 1927 
$2,765,474.80 $26,899,629.41 $3,955,588.43 


2,214,686.77 


23,127,765.18 
4,099,144.51 


18,348,262.08 





33,630.43 Ju Eb rr ee 
134,983.17 Jun | 2 Gl eee rer 
252,167.68 5,295,271.64 157,376.28 

1,267,600.48 6,850,683.70 1,447,309.24 

71,404.80 SU EEE ND” neue :sleiaraiernis'e 
751,125.96 6,811,514.48 298,351.25 

2,784,614.03 30,323,678.53 102,337,521.88 
16,266,109.95 181,046,071.26 147,944,644.14 

101,494.46 578,661.71 508,608.15 

3,900,930.95 57,869,007.76 24,712,476.66 


1,908.694.05 








11,806,360.98 


6,457,237.99 
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Northwestern: Bond Underwriters 
and Distributors 


Contact and the ability to distribute issues, are the 
two outstanding factors that underwriters must 

consider when choosing their syndicate partners. 
The Minnesota Loan and Trust Company has both 
of these, and besides adequate resources, enabling 
it to finance many issues at one time with ease. 


THE MINNESOTA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


405 MARQUETTE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


AFFILIATED WITH NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


LIABILITY OF TRUSTEE FOR MONEY 
BORROWED 
Question: A trust company is trustee of 
property charged with the performance of 
certain trusts. The trust company finds it 
necessary to borrow money in order to carry 
out the purposes of the trust. The trust 
company arranges to borrow the money from 
“X” and to give “X” a mortgage on the trust 
property. The deed of trust under which 
the trust company is acting as trustee au- 
thorizes the trustee both to borrow money 
and to mortgage or pledge the trust property 
to secure the same. Would the trustee be 
personally liable for the amount of the loan, 
and if so, how should the loan be arranged 
so as to avoid a personal liability on the 
part of the trust company? 


Answer: No doubt, the trust company 
would be personally liable for the amount 
of the loan unless the papers evidencing the 
loan made it perfectly clear that the trust 
company was binding itself only in its fidu- 
ciary capacity and not individually and that 
the loan should be payable only out of the 
trust estate. For instance, if the trust com- 
pany should execute an ordinary promissory 
note for the loan and should sign it “Blank- 
ville Bank & Trust Company, Trustee,” the 





Te], 1883 ee 


trust company would be personally liable 
on such a note. To avoid any personal lia- 
bility on the part of the trustee, language 
should be inserted in the note to the follow- 
ing effect: “This note is executed merely in 
a fiduciary and not individual capacity and 
is payable only out of the trust estate.” 

It may not always be practical to get a 
lender to accept a note limiting the liability 
to the trust estate and in such case, it would 
be necessary for a trustee to make sure that 
the amount of the trust estate is sufficient 
to repay the loan. The point is, however, 
that the trustee would be personally bound 
unless it is made perfectly clear in the loan 
papers that the loan is payable only out of 
the trust property. 





Announcement has been made of the elec- 
tion of Louis A. Meyran, Pittsburgh capital- 
ist, to the board of directors of The Colonial 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh. Mr. Meyran 
is chairman of the board of the Parkersburg 
Iron and Steel Company; vice-president and 
a director of the Citizens Savings Bank; the 
Manufacturers Light and Heat Company; 
the New Cumberland Water and Gas Com- 
pany and the Venture Oil Company, and 
director of the United States Glass Com- 
pany and the Ohio Fuel Corporation. 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 
MID-WEST REGIONAL SAVINGS 
CONFERENCE 

Representative attendance and _ practical 
discussions characterized the recent Mid- 
West Regional Savings Conference conducted 
at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, March 
15th and 16th, under the auspices of the 
Savings Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association. The chairman was 
A. W. Converse, vice-president of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago and after 
addresses of welcome, the keynote of the 
conference, namely the development of savy- 
ings business, was sounded by J. H. Puelich- 
er, president of the Marshall & Ilsley Bank 
of Milwaukee. A _ splendid paper followed 
on “Principles of Sound Savings Banking,” 
by Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago and vice- 
president of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Other speakers at the first day’s ses- 
sions were: Rome C. Stephenson of the St. 
Joseph County Savings Bank of South Bend, 
Ind., on “Contacts with Customers;”’ John 
A. Carroll, president of the Hyde Park State 
Bank of Chicago on “The Evolution of a 
Banker ;” R. R. Marquardt, assistant vice- 
president of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago on “Human Engineering,” 
and by J. M. Dinwiddie, pres! ent Cedar 
Rapids Savings Bank and Trust Company 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on “An All Around 
Customer.” Charles Milton Newcomb of 
Cleveland was the banquet speaker with 
Frank F. Winans of the National City Com- 
pany of Chicago, as toastmaster. 

The second day of the conference was 
opened with an instructive paper by R. E. 
Wright, assistant vice-president of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee, on 
“Savings Appeal in Word and Picture.” Don 
D. Lovelace, manager of the savings depart- 
ment of the Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago, followed with an address on 
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. Straus & Co. 
Influence of 
Savings was discussed by 
Wayne Hummer of the La Salle National 
Bank; C. O. Holmes of the South Side Trust 
& Savings Bank of Gary, Ind., 
“Why We Are in Business;” W. 


Copyright, S. W 
“The Club Movement.” 
ment buying on 


install- 


spoke on 
Espey Ap- 


big, deputy manager of the Savings Bank 
Division, presented a classic entitled ‘In- 
creasing Expenses—Declining Returns,” and 


J. S. Appel, president of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association closed with a paper on “Sav- 
ing is Worth While.” 


FIRST NATIONAL AND FIRST TRUST 

The First National Bank and _ affiliated 
First Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 
report under date of February 28th com- 
bined resources of $464,267,033; deposits, 
$390,985,579 and combined capital, surplus 
and profits of $56,188,550. The First Na- 
tional shows resources of $324,623,953; de- 
posits, $277,078,317 and combined capitaliza- 
tion of $35,526,595. The First Trust reports 
resources Of $139,643.079 ; deposits, $113,907,- 
262 and capitalization of $20,606,954. 


STATEMENT BY CONTINENTAL 
NATIONAL 

The latest financial statement of the Con- 
tinental National Bank & Trust Company 
of Chicago, as of February 28th, shows ag- 
gregate resources of $579,486,298, including 
time loans, real estate and demand loans, 
acceptances and securities of $385,300,529 ; 
cash and due-from banks, $116,347,459; U.S 
bonds and notes, $55,006,000. Deposits total 
$485,668,115. Capital is $35,000,000; sur- 
plus, $30,000,000, and undivided profits, $4,- 
452,730. 


Aggregate deposits of national and state 
banks and trust companies of Chicago, as of 
February 28th, amounted to $2,740,526,000, 
representing a decrease of about $90,000,000 
as compared with returns y the close of 
last year, but an increase of $135,000,000 as 
compared with a year ago. 
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Mortgage 
Investors 


Continuous 
Service_ — 





Specializing Since 1879 in Serving 
Life Insurance Companies 


CoDY TRUST COMPANY 


105 So. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 


C 


RESTRAINING UNAUTHORIZED “PRAC- 
TICE OF THE LAW” 

The Bar associations of Chicago and of 
Illinois have jointly filed a bill of informa- 
tion in the Supreme Court of Illinois, advo- 
cating a ruling which shall prevent trust 
companies, banks and other corporations 
from engaging in the practice of law with- 
out license. The information submitted to 
the Supreme Court makes specific reference 
to a state bank which is said to employ its 
own lawyers to look after legal matters for 
the clients of the bank. Criticism is also di 
rected to trust companies and banks on the 
ground of rendering legal service in connec- 
tion with fiduciary matters. 

The bill of information filed by Chicago 
and Illinois Bar associations brings to the 
surface the issue which has made its ap- 
pearance in various states. Despite the 
increasingly cordial relations and better under- 
standing which has grown up within recent 
years between trust Companies and the legal 
profession throughout the country, there will 
always be in every good sized community, 
fugitive instances where certain lawyers will 
complain of alleged trust company encroach- 
ment and where a bank or trust company 
here and there will depart from agreed 
ethics. 

In Chicago it is the prevailing practice 
among trust companies to respect the pre- 
rogatives of the legal profession and to dis- 
tinguish in their fiduciary dealings clearly 
between legal and administrative functions. 
This policy has been religiously fostered 
among members of the Fiduciary Associatiou 
of Chicago and has resulted in almost com- 
plete harmony, particularly where lawyers 
understand and have a proper appreciation 
for trust service. 


The capital of the Lake View State Bank 
of Chicago was recently increased from 
$500,000 to $700,000. 





DEPOSIT GROWTH AT CHICAGO 
TRUST COMPANY 

Within the last twelve months the Chi- 
cago Trust Company has registered an in- 
crease in deposits from $27,361,259 to $37,- 
approximately of $10,000,000, 
which is the largest record of gain for a 
year made in the history of the organiza- 
tion. The latest statement shows total re- 
sources of $43,039,728 with capital and sur- 
plus of $4,000,000 and undivided profits of 
$762,351. 


Or Ox 


Seo.coe, or 


EVIDENCE OF TRUST DEPARTMENT 
GROWTH 

Under Illinois laws authorizing operation 
of trust departments there is a requirement 
for deposit of funds or securities with the 
State Auditor for the protection of trust 
clients. The amount so deposited is graded 
in accordance with volume of trust liability 
carried by the individual trust company or 
bank. As evidence of the rapid growth of 
trust business at the American Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company of Chicago, that in- 
stitution recently increased its deposit with 
the State Auditor up to $500,000, which is 
the maximum required under Illinois law. 
The American Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany therefore is now on the same _ basis 
with the state authorities in operation and 
protection of trust department business as 
the largest trust companies in Chicago. 
Capital, surplus and undivided profits of the 
company total $1,099,647. Louis A. Bow- 
man, as vice-president and trust officer, di- 
rects the trust department operations. 


CHICAGO BREVITIES 

Loans on bonds and mortgages, amounting 
to $3,267,700 were authorized by the board 
of directors of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company recently. Of this amount 
$423,000 were placed in the Chicago area 
through Chicago Trust Company, the local 
housing correspondents of this company. 

Lucius Teter, president of the Chicago 
Trust Company, recently sailed for Europe 
after attending the annual Trust Conference 
and banquet in New York. 

Frank O. Wetmore, chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank of Chicago has 
been re-elected chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Advisory Council. 

The Northern Trust Company of Chicago 
reports under date of Feb. 28, total resources 
of $73,129,606; deposits, $61,211,489; capital, 
$2,000,000; surplus, $2,000,000 and undivided 
profits, $8,088,837. 
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Capital Stock . . 


ee 
Undivided Profits . . 


Resources . .. . 
(From Report of Condition, February 28, 1928) 


A large Chicago bank, complete in all departments, 
and paying particular attention to the business of 


correspondents. 
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CENTRAL [RUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


125 W. MONROE STREET at LaSALLE 
CHICAGO 
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COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY OF 
KANSAS CITY 
Aggregate resources of $1038,414,533 are 
shown in the latest financial statement of 
the Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., embracing cash and sight ex- 








er 


change of $30,864,694; U. S. securities, $18,- 


804,228; loans and discounts, $3838,876,000; 
stocks, bonds, ete., $14,667,659. Deposits 


total $91,039,512. Capital is $6,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $2,708,138. 





CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Banks Capital 
BRI Ol AMDPTIOR . 56oessicsce csc can ea cece e000 
Boulevard Bridge Bank................ 500,000 
SS Ee a ee 6,000,000 
a © 2,400,000 


+Continental National Bank & Trust Co.35,000,000 


EN is aia is a rsnalia 0-2 wie % won ibs 350,000 
ie SS ... o dig Wik aie aie'’ 7,500,000 
OO ES ee eens 300,000 
SN CEM. 61, ks alu) 5'e 0 « 40s 0 300,000 
SS eee eee 4,000,000 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co........... 15,000,000 
Mercantile Trust & Savings............ 600,000 
NE Se i a 2,000,000 
Northwestern Trust & Savings.......... 1,250,000 
Peoples Trust & Savings............... 1,000,000 
Sheridan Trust & Savings.............. 1,000,000 
State Bank of Chicago (New).......... 5,000,000 
> ER Se iS enna 1,000,000 
SM OIE MDD 5s a nein oop 0 406006100 3,000,000 
West Side Trust & Savings............ 700,000 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings............ 600,000 


Surplus and 


Undivided Profits, Deposits, Book Bid Asked 
Dec. 31, 1927 Dec. 31, 1927 Value 
$2,201,308.75 $33,109,601.77 193 332 336 

431,404.70 12,719,021.68 186 235 cia) 
5,149,140.38 108,268,698.27 186 450 455 
2,283,898.37 36,193,042.88 195 460 6 

33,973,776.51 541,322,335.02 213 555 560 
650,000.00 7,515,166.57 286 475 Pes 
12,731,420.40 116,511,191.16 368 835 840 

681,055.87 5,031,425.06 327 335 345 

455,552.96 2,813,706.35 250 320 es 
6,060,766.00 81,398,382.00 252 700 ts 

30,278,349.85  383,334,510.32 302 935 940 

413,894.68 11,207,962.00 169 310 iS ag 
6,110,993.20 60,476,919.89 405 765 770 

832,656.39 19,556,000.82 190 490 500 

801,392.14 25,247,610.90 180 625 eg 

507,118.44 12,774,810.05 150 320 325 
8,204,623.11 60,603 438.54 264 625 630 
1,200,649.93 9,303 ,044.54 220 375 380 
5,118,783.48 93 ,825,259.72 rt gt 690 700 

401,415,45 13,751,780.78 157 300 305 

414,854.96 9,092,879.62 170 285 295 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


+Stock owned by First National Bank. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co. members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


IMPROVING BANKING SITUATION 
THROUGH MERGERS 


The fact that during the months of Janu- 
ary and February of this year there have 
been a total of sixteen mergers among banks 
in the smaller communities of Missouri, 
serves to direct attention to a definite and 
constructive policy which State Finance 
Commissioner 8S. L. Cantley is pursuing. A 
survey Of banking developments in adjoin- 
ing and other states in this section of the 
country reveals a similar policy on the part 


of state banking authorities. Taking the 
six states of Texas, Iowa, Missouri, Ne- 


braska, Kansas and Arkansas, there is to be 
seen a reduction during the last year in the 
total number of state chartered banks from 
7,044 to 6,963, a net decrease of nearly six 
hundred. 

Obviously, the chief purpose of such 
merger policy, is to cure the “overbanked” 
situation which has been responsible in large 
measure for the suspension of banks during 
the past five or six years. Charters for 
state banks are now much harder to secure 
in this and other adjoining states where a 
tentative understanding has been developed 
among bank supervisors. The field men and 
examiners are instructed to investigate con- 
ditions in the communities they visit, to 
ascertain the number of banks in a given 
locality, the population and the status of 
individual banks. Wherever the situation 
is encouraging for merger of two or more 
local institutions, thereby creating one strong 
institution, the influence of the state bank- 
ing supervisor is immediately directed to 
that end. With what success is evident by 
the number of mergers consummated in Mis- 
souri since the first of the year. 

Another important development, affecting 
improved banking administration, is the 
movement conducted under the auspices of 
the Clearing House Section of the American 
lankers Association to promote the estab- 
lishment of rural clearing house associations 
in this section. An important conference 
was held recently in Kansas City to encour- 
uge such organizations and also to urge ex- 
tension of the so-called “Fremont, Neb. Plan” 

here several counties are grouped under a 
ingle clearing house plan and where a bu- 
reau of credit exchange is also conducted in 
connection with supervision by the state 

anking department with a deputy to act 

S head of the organization. 
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“TRUST SE 
EXCLUSIVELY™~ 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 
posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 


Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,600.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY offers an unexcelled service. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 








Affiliated with First National Bank 














The special conference sponsored by the 
Clearing House Section, A. B. A., which was 
held at Kansas City, Mo., March 19, brought 
together bankers, officers of banker’s asso- 
ciation, and state bank commissioner and 
examiner from the states of Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Arkansas, Minnesota, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Mississippi, Colorado, North 
and South Dakotas and Louisiana. Definite 
recommendations were agreed upon for the 
organization of regional clearing house asso- 
ciations of from fifty to seventy-five banks 
each and along the principles advocated by 
the Clearing House Section of the American 
Bankers Association. 





The committee on taxation of the Missouri 
Bankers Association has distributed among 
member banks and trust companies a letter 
of legal instruction relative to procedure in 
guarding against excessive state assessment 
and taxation, together with clarification of 
the recent Boonville case decision which sus- 
tains the claims of banks. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics es- 
timates that during 1927 a total of 1,978,000 
persons left farms in the United States to 
engage in urban employment, as against an 
exodus of 2,155,000 persons in 1926. 
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Fiduciary Service 


~ © inSt.Louis ~ ~ 


NDIVIDUALS and corporations requiring fiduci- 
I ary service in St. Louis are invited to corre- 
spond with the Trust Department of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 


Our Trust Department is one of the largest and 
oldest operating under National banking laws. 
A staff of trained executives and modern facili- 
ties enable us to offer a service that is highly 


tS 


National nal Bank of Comme amperoe 


Federal Commerce Trust Com 


Broadway 


GAINS BY MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST 
COMPANY 

The February 2Sth financial statement of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis shows Aggregate resources of $51,217,- 
687, embracing loans and discounts of $238,- 
986,294; U. S. Government securities, $981.- 
074; bonds and other securities, $11,455,216; 
cash and due from depositaries, $8,347,520. 
Deposits total $42,033,878, as. compared with 


$41,125,000 reported at close of last year. 
Capital is $3,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits $5,235,320, the latter figure also 


showing a_ substantial 
last two months. 


increase within the 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
ST. LOUIS 

Total resources of $97,695,978 are shown 
in the latest financial statement of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis in- 
eluding cash and exchange and U. 8S. govern- 
ment securities amounting to $27,562,320. 
Deposits total $74,659,755. Capital is $10,- 
000,000; surplus and_ undivided profits 
$4,263,021. The affiliated Federal Commerce 
Trust Company reports resources of $4,759,- 
529. 


We act as 
Executor, 
Administrator, 
Trustee or 
Guardian, 
Court Deposi- 
tory and in all 
other recog- 
nized Trust 
Capacities. 


Olive to Pine 





“LINDY” INSPIRES MUSE AT THE 
COMMERCE 

Among the trophies which will be cher- 
ished with the elapse of years, carried by 
Col. Lindbergh recently when he flew over 
his old air mail route from St. Louis to 
Chicago, were complimentary letters sent by 
John G. Lonsdale, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, to corre- 
spondents of that bank. The letter was in 
the form of a neatly printed card bearing on 
one side a “poetic flight” by Mr. Lonsdale, 
who reveals himself as banker-poet laureate 
of no mean quality. The poem was in eight 
verses and the letters at the beginning of 
each verse, distinguished in red, spelled the 
title “Commerce.” 





The Bloomfield Bank and Trust Company 
has received a charter and will shortly be- 
gin business at Bloomfield, Mo. J. B. Buck 
will be president. 

Festus J. Wade, Jr., vice-president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis has 
been elected president of the Mercantilians, 
an organization composed of the officers and 
employees of the trust company. 
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PROMOTIONS AND NEW OFFICERS AT 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST 

Steady growth of business and expansion 
of service at the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis has necessitated in- 
crease in official staff and personnel. In ad- 
dition to three officers promoted at the last 
annual meeting there were three new official 
positions created. As previously announced 
the following promotions have become effec- 
tive: Ralph W. Bugbee was advanced from 
assistant secretary to vice-president after 
completing 25 years of service with the com- 
pany; Dale Graham, who has served the 
company as advertising manager since 1922, 
was also clothed in the official garb of vice- 
president and Cecil A. Tolin, assistant trust 
officer since 1918, was made associate trust 
officer. 





R. W. BUGBEE 


Who has been promoted from Assistant Secretary to Vice- 
WS President of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company 

The new officers are: Lindell Gordon, Jr., 
assistant secretary, Charles Herman, assist- 
ant trust officer, and Louis R. Engel, assist- 
ant auditor. 

Lindell Gordon, Jr., made assistant secre- 
tary, has worked in the new business de- 
partment of the trust company for the last 
two years. He is a graduate of Princeton 
University, and had worked at the bond 
business and in the Oklahoma oil fields of 
the Standard Oil Company before coming to 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 
Charles Herman, elected assistant trust offi- 











DALE GRAHAM 

Advertising Manager of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, who has been made Assistant Vice President 
cer, entered the Mississippi Valley in 1919 
as a transit clerk. He studied law at night, 
passed the Bar examination, and two years 
ago entered the legal department of the 
trust company. Louis R. Engel, made as- 
sistant auditor, began work for the trust 
company more than thirty years ago, as 
office boy. 





Ceci, A. TOLIN 


Who has been advanced from Assistant to Associate Trust 
Officer of the Miss‘ssippi Valley Trust Company 
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BANK & TRUST CoO. 


; TOLEDO. OF 10 
We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 

AMMI F. MITCHELL, Vice President 

CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer 

CiLaupE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 

JoHN LANDGRAF, Assistant Secretary 


RosBert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. LOCHBIHLER, Assistant Treasurer 

JAMEs W. ECKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 





TRUST COMPANY SPONSORS SYMPHONY 
BROADCAST 

It is not generally known that the Union 
Trust Company of Detroit, in addition to its 
liberal financial support for the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, voluntarily pays for 
the broadcasting of the symphony popular 
Sunday afternoon concerts in that city. The 
orchestra performs a wonderful public serv- 
ice, and the concerts are attended by audi- 
ences of 18,000 to 20,000 nightly. The Sun- 
day afternoon concerts are particularly en- 
joyed by Detroit’s metropolitan population. 
While the cost of broadcasting the concerts 
is high ($1,000 for each concert), the Detroit 
Trust officers felt that in no other way 
could we do quite so real a service for the 
happiness and musical edification of so 
many thousands of people as by giving such 
a wide distribution to these musically edu- 
cational programs. 





WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

Activities at the Washington Loan and 
Trust Company of Washington, D. C., have 
received a new stimulus since the opening 
of the annex to the present building and the 
spacious quarters provided for various de- 
partments. The latest financial statement, 
exclusive of large amount of trust business, 
shows banking resources of $17,961,075. De- 
posits total $14,661,481. Capital is $1,000,- 
000; surplus, $2,100,000 and undivided prof- 
its, $137,436. 





CORPORATE WORK FOR GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY 

Recent appointments received by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York to act 
as transfer agent, registrar, trustee, ete., in- 
clude the following: transfer agent of the 
preferred and common stocks of the Lex- 
ington Water Power Co.; transfer agent for 
150,000 shares of class A stock and 100,000 
shares of class B stock, both without nominal 
or par value, of the Central National Cor- 
poration; transfer agent for 15,000 shares of 
$7.00 cumulative preferred stock, series “B,” 
without nominal or par value, of the North 
American Water Works Corporation; trans- 
fer agent for the first preferred stock, $6.50 
dividend series, of the American Common- 
wealths Power Corporation; transfer agent 
for American Depositary receipts for the 
Spanish and General Corporation, Ltd. March 
12, 1928; registrar in New York for the 6 
per cent preferred stock and common stock 
of Spang, Chalfant & Co. Ine.; registrar for 
37,500 shares of class A stock and 150,000 
shares of class B stock, without par value of 
the Bright Star Electrie Co.; registrar for 
24,000 shares of 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of the Alliance Realty Co., par 
value $100 each; registrar for the $7 series 
preferred stock of the Associated Public 
Utilities Corporation. 





Chellis A. Austin, president of the Sea- 
board National Bank of New York has been 
elected a director of the Borden Co. 


~ COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Undivided Profits. Deposits, 

Capital Dee. 31, 1927 Dec. 31, 1927 
OT ECMINE MOD. 5c 2) pied. bw sae cic wave edb os $1,000,000 $647 .870.62 $12,878 ,463.03 
cerry Semen AWE GO... 6.52. 6c cece sess 3,000,000 1,238.580.74 33,957 626.77 
Mercantile Trust Co....... Peds nearer 3,000,000 8,729,881.75 61,790,334.38 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co.................... 3,000,000 5,164.993.81 41,125,143.17 
eS 2 eee 200,000 107,188. 2% 2,865,317.46 
ION TIMING oe we reir wie 200,000 132,902.78 2,972,734.77 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


SOWING GOOD SEED IN FERTILE 
GROUND 


It has become a common and almost daily 
occurrence, especially at the main offices of 
the larger trust companies and banks of 
this city, to see orderly processions of pri- 
mary and high schools pupils, chaperoned 
by one or more teachers, trailing through 
the lobbies and attentively observing the 
mechanics of department operations. Some- 
times the groups are composed of students 
from the higher local institutions of learn- 
ing. There is no interruption in the daily 
routine and as the groups pass from one de- 
partment to another there are men or women 
assigned to explain the services rendered and 
how the work of each department is con- 
ducted. There is a friendliness and infor- 
mality about the proceedings which imparts 
to the school children and the students a 
quite refreshing impression of what a bank 
or trust company really is and what it 
does. The emphasis in most cases is placed 
on savings and thrift and when the visitors 
depart for their respective schools or homes, 
they are required to summarize their im- 
pressions in essays which are often published 
and rewarded with prizes. 

Simple as the plan of educating school 
children with the services and the inside 
work of banks and trust companies may 
seem, the purpose is such as may be deserv- 
ing of emulation among banks in different 
cities throughout the United States. The 
prime object is to popularize banking and 
to foster impressions among the young 
which will build up a more solid and re- 
sponsible citizenship in the future. The plan 
observed in Cleveland and in other cities in 
Ohio is part of a well-conceived scheme de- 
vised by the educational committee of the 
Ohio Bankers Association and part of the 
program of thrift education prescribed by 
state law with the active cooperation of 
the State Department of Education. 

Ohio is also far ahead of most other 
states in fostering the plan of conducting 
school savings plans and establishing com- 
plete banking equipments in schools. Here 
in Cleveland there are over eight savings 
banks in operation in grade schools and out 
of about eighteen thousand pupils there are 
over eleven thousand in these grade schools 
who deposit their mites. All of the larger 
trust companies and the Society for Savings 
are actively cooperating in this work with 
results that may not be immediately repre- 
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sented in either profits or large accumula- 
tions of savings, but with groundwork which 
spells much for the future. 

Interesting in this connection also is the 
plan observed by several of the Cleveland 
trust companies of entertaining graduating 
classes from law schools and acquainting the 
guests with the mysteries of trust service. 
In this way the trust companies are building 
up a wholesome reaction among younger 
members of the legal profession, substituting 
for possible prejudice among members of 
the bar, a very genuine and mutual rela- 
tionship, predicated on understanding and 
quality of fiduciary service. 





CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
CLEVELAND 

Substantial growth is evidenced by the 
latest financial statement of the Central Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland as of February 
28. Assets total $68,277,101, including cash 
in vault, with banks and due from U. S. 
Treasurer, $9,252,889; loans and discounts, 
$39,944,653; U. S. and other bonds, $14,138,- 
824; acceptances and letters of credit, $2,940,- 
404. Deposits have increased steadily to 
total of over $50,000,000. Capital stock is 
$1,800,000; surplus, $3,000,000, and undi- 
vided profits, $620,624. 

Trust department operations at the Cen- 
tral National have developed in large vol- 
ume. When the main office of the bank was 
transferred from the Rockefeller building 
to the bank’s own building at 308 Euclid 
avenue, special attention was given to pro- 
viding the trust department with spacious 
and attractive quarters. 


The Lebanon-Citizens National Bank and 
Trust Company of Lebanon, Ohio, is now 
located in its new building. 

Merger plans are being completed for the 
Commercial Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and the City Savings Bank, of Toledo. 
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GAINS BY FIFTH-THIRD UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 

The Fifth-Third Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is gaining ground steadily 
in the select group of the country’s largest 
banks and trust companies. A recent state- 
ment showed resources within immediate 
striking distance of the one hundred mil- 
lion figure, or to be exact, $98,172,883. The 
strong position of the company is further 
indicated by the distribution of assets, in- 
cluding cash and due from banks of $15,- 
396,000; U. S. Government bonds and other 
bonds and securities, $17,161,000; loans and 
discounts $51,234,000: real estate loans $10,- 
607,000. Deposits aggregated at the close 
of last year $83,385,000. Capital is $5,000,- 
000; surplus $5,000,000 and undivided profits 
were on December 31 last, $1,632,218. These 
figures are exclusive of the large volume 
of fiduciary business handled by the trust 
department. 


Charles A. Lahmer, secretary and treasurer 
of the Ohio Savings and Trust Company of 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, has been elected 
president of the institution, succeeding John 
Hance, retired. 





4 TRUST COMPANIES 


GUARDIAN TRUST AS HOST TO BANK- 
ING AND INDUSTRIAL LEADERS 

As a means of familiarizing leading men 
in American finance and industry with 
Cleveland’s resourcefulness and progress, the 
Guardian Trust Company of that city is con- 
ducting a series of dinners which are some- 
what unusual. At each one of these dinners 
some particular phase of industrial, econom- 
ic or financial development is signalized as 
the keynote. Eminent men in such particu- 
lar lines are invited as guests of honor and 
there results a more intimate contact and 
better understanding as to what Cleveland 
is aiming at and accomplishing. At previous 
gatherings the Guardian has emtertained 
such distinguished leaders as President At- 
terbury of the Pennsylvania Railroad; James 
A. Campbell of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company and others. 

The latest dinner in the series, conceived 
by President J. A. House, was held recently 
at the Hollenden Hotel at which Roy A. 
Young, governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington, and Governor Theo- 
dore Christianson of Minnesota, were the 
guests of honor. Upward of four hundred 
bankers, business and industrial leaders of 
the Fourth Federal Reserve district were in 
attendance. Other guests were: Robert War- 
drop, chairman First National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, and director, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland; E. 8. Eggers, vice-president, 
Union National Bank; J. C. Nevin, manag- 
ing director, Pittsburgh branch, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, and Wm. Bell, vice-president of 
the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 


TRUST GROWTH AT COLUMBUS, OHIO 

It is only within comparatively recent 
vears that trust department business has as- 
sumed due importance in banks and trust 
companies of Columbus, Ohio. One of the 
most successful trust departments developed 
in that city is that of the Ohio National 
Bank, which was established five years ago. 
At that time the work of the department 
called for only two employees, whereas today 
the force comprises ten. H. F. Albers, 
who is associated with this department re- 
cently passed the Ohio bar examinations. 
Several years ago he received the standard 
certificate in the A. I. B. course. 


State Superintendent of Banks E. H. Blair 
of Ohio has officially urged adoption of serv- 
ice charge on small checking accounts. 

W. L. Timmons has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Zanesville Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Zanesville, Ohio. 
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G. HOWLETT DAVIS 


Solicitor of Patents 


Trade-mark Expert 


(25 Years Expertence) 


700 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








I. I. SPERLING ELECTED A NATIONAL 
DIRECTOR 

At the recent annual Mid-Winter Confer- 
ence of the directors of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association, Mr. I. I. Sperling, vice- 
president of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
was elected a director of the National Finan- 
cia! Advertisers Association, as representing 
the F. A. A. Mr. Sperling has for many years 
guided the publicity work at the Cleveland 
Trust Company and is a past president of 
the Financial Advertisers Association. 





I. I. SPERLING 


Vice-President, Cleveland Trust Company, who has been 
elected a Director of the National Financigl Advertisers 
Association 


Edwin Baxter, vice-president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, as been appointed chair- 
man of the industrial division of the Cleve- 
land Community Fund organization. 
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GAINS BY GUARDIAN TRUST. COMPANY 

During the period from April, 1926 to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1928, the deposits of the Guardian 
Trust Company of Cleveland have shown in- 
crease from $111,142,000 to $135,228,294. 
Since 1922 the deposits of the Guardian 
have nearly doubled in amount. The latest 
financial statement shows aggregate re- 
sources of $153,965,106. Capital amounts 
to $4,000,000; surplus $6,000,000 and undi- 
vided profits $609,389. 





OHIO BREVITIES 

A strong plea for unified metropolitan gov- 
ernment which will embrace the present nu- 
merical and duplicating taxing districts of 
Cleveland and its suburban territory, is made 
by I. F. Freiburger, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, in the current 
issue of the Cleveland Trust Monthly. Mr. 
Freiburger is also president of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. 

According to an article in the Cleveland 
Trust company’s house organ by F. W. Ram- 
sey, Cleveland now leads the world in oil 
stove manufacture. 

Bank stock trustee shares cannot be legally 
sold in Ohio, according to a decision issued 
by Norman E. Beck, superintendent of the 
securities division of the state. 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE 

One of the most progressive financial in- 
stitutions in Baltimore is the Equitable Trust 
Company, which reports aggregate resources 
of $25,240,000 and deposits of $21,853,814. 
Capital is $1,250,000; surplus $1,250,000 and 
undivided profits $526,110. The company 
serves over 20,000 people through its seven 
departments and is under the capable direc- 
tion of President Elmore B. Jeffery. 





The Fairmount Trust Company and the 
Fairmount State Bank of Fairmount, W. Va., 
have been merged. 








Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


FAVORABLE INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS 
PROSPECTS 

Notwithstanding the coal strike, the gen- 
eral industrial and business situation in the 
Pittsburgh district is viewed with confidence 
by bankers and other in position to judge 
the actual situation. The improvement 
in the steel industry is now common know!l- 
edge and from other important trades there 
are reports of the increasing activity. One 
of the major factors in the local situation 
is the big program for new building con- 
struction in the Pittsburgh area, including 
a number of fine new office buildings, not- 
ably the 32-story Koppers building which 
will be the tallest business structure in the 
city. Banks and trust companies also re- 
port sustained volume of business, with con- 
firmatory returns as to deposit totals and 
clearing figures since the first of the year. 
Pittsburgh clearings for the last year hit 
the record figure of $9,289,448,577 and the 
returns for the first two months of the cur- 
rent year show that the volume is being 
maintained. 





CHARLES W. BROWN 

One of the most constructive figures in 
Pittsburgh business and financial life passed 
away with the recent deatli of Captain 
Charles W. Brown, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company. His early ca- 
reer was one of adventure in seamanship. 
He became secretary of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company in 1889 and was elected pres- 
ident in 1916. When the Pittsburgh branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
was formed Mr. Brown was chosen as a 
director. He was also a director of the 
Fidelity Title and Trust Company and of 
the Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh. 





STATEMENT OF UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH 

Resources of $195,632,329 are shown in 
the latest financial statement of the Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh which recently 
made another addition to its imposing sur- 
plus account from 50 to 52 millions. Capital 
is $1,500,000, and undivided profits $954,491. 
Deposits total $134,250,674. The trust de- 
partment reports trust and estate funds of 
$295,288,257; corporate trusts $686,731,500; 
securities held thereunder $102,837,900, and 
as transfer agent and registrar handling se- 
eurities having par value of $1,495,517,902. 
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PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND FRUST CO. 


341-343 FOURTH AVE. PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED = 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed ag¢éregatemore 
than $160,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $9,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 





TRUST FUND FOR BOY SCOUTS 

The Colonial Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
announces that it has made a declaration of 
trust for the purpose of establishing a fund 
for the Allegheny Council of Boy Scouts of 
America. The object of the fund is to provide 
the boy scouts with a definite income in the 
future for their maintenance and continua- 
tion. The Colonial Trust Company will ar- 
range for the expenditure of specific dona- 
tions to the fund as the donor desires. 








Within the past seven years the volume 
of trust funds held by the Fidelity Title and 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh has increased 
from $100,479,000 to $159,432,384, exclusive 
of corporate trusts. 

The first National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Mongessen, Pa., recently took pos- 
sesion of its handsome new building. 

The Peoples Savings & Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh expects soon to take possession 
of the new addition to its present quarters 
which has been under construction. 

For the convenience of its depositors and 
clients the Union Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh has provided a large staff of experts 
under the direction of Attorney F. C. Hous- 
ton to aid in making up income tax returns. 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


CREATES MAJOR TRUST DEPARTMENT 
DIVISIONS 


Trust business has attained such volume 
at the Los Angeles-First National Trust and 
Savings Bank that it has become necessary, 
as a matter of greater efficiency and better 
control, to segregate trust department busi- 
ness into four major divisions, according to 
a recent announcement by President Henry 
M. Robinson. Three new vice-presidents 
were created to head such divisions together 
with Vice-president Bruce H. Grigsby who 
continues to head the probate, court and liv- 
ing trust division. The second division on 
subdivisions and private trusts will be in 
charge of the newly elected vice-president, 
John LD. Carson. The third division, han- 
dling corporate trusts and agencies, will be 
in charge of Wm. N. Bucklin who also has 
advanced from grade of junior vice- 
president to vice-president. The fourth di- 
vision, dealing with real estate, will be under 
W. Bb. Stringfellow who was recently ad- 
vanced from junior to senior grade vice- 
president. 

Each of these four men has for years 
identified with the trust department, 
first of the old Los Angeles Trust & Savings 
Bank, then with the Pacific-Southwest Trust 
& Savings Bank, and finally with the Los 
Angeles-First National Trust & Savings 
Bank, and their elections come as well earned 
recognition of many years of service. 

Another recent announcement is the elee- 
tion ot H. C. Barroll as vice-president of the 
Los Angeles-First National. In addition to 
Mr. Barroll’s new duties he will, as here- 
tofore, continue his vice-presidency in the 
First Securities Company, owned by the 
stockholders of the bank. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of 
the Los Angeles-First National Trust and 
Savings Bank, will be held April 12th for 
the purpose of voting on the proposition to 
increase the capital from $12,500,000 to $13,- 
750.000, 


been 


been 


MERGER OF CITIZENS BANKS OF 
LOS ANGELES 

Merger of the Citizens National Bank and 
the affiliated Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles will become effective 
April 2, under the title of Citizens National 
Trust and Savings Bank, with J. Dabney 
Day continuing as president, and executive 
as well as clerical personnel to be retained. 
The consolidation will unite resources of 
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more than $120,000,000 and deposits of $100,- 
000,000. The capital structure will remain 
the same, inasmuch as capital of the national 
and state banks were held jointly and capi- 
tal will remain at par of $100 a share. There 
will be $11,000,000 of capital funds. 

The Citizens Bank was originally estab- 
lished in 1890 and in 1901 was nationalized 
as the Citizens National Bank and in 1911 
the Citizens Trust and Savings Bank was 
organized under state charter. The consoli- 
dation includes thirty banking offices dis- 
tributed throughout Los Angeles. 


SECURITY TRUST ISSUES HISTORICAL 
BOOKLETS 

An interesting and successful development 
in banking publicity has been conducted for 
some time by the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles under the direction of 
Vice-president Edward Elliott and Publicity 
Manager L. L. Hill. Some years ago an his- 
torical booklet was issued in connection with 
the opening of one of the branches and it 
met with such hearty appreciation that the 
idea has been carried out in connection with 
the opening of other branches. Special effort 
is made to dig up interesting historical facts 
relative to the community served by branches 
and the matter is presented in such interest- 
ing style, together with original illustrations, 
that the booklets are preserved by customers. 

At the recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Security Trust and Savings 
3ank, Leslie M. Klawiter of the commercial 
loan department of the Hollywood Branch, 
was elected assistant secretary. 


California banks and trust companies are 
using a standard form devised by a com- 
mittee of the California Bankers Associa- 
tion which is used in taking affidavits from 
next of kin or from surviving husband or 
wife of a deceased person in connection with 
withdrawal of bank balance in the deceased 
person’s name. 

The Los Angeles-First National Trust and 
Savings Bank and the First Securities Com- 
pany of Los Angeles have opened joint of- 
fices in New York City which will be tem- 
porarily under the direction of Paul K. Yost, 
recently elected a vice-president of the bank. 

The State of California recently filed an 
action against Northwestern University of 
Illinois, claiming an inheritance tax against 
the university respondent by reason of a 
transfer to the university on March 16, 1926 
of the sum of $4,000,000 by Elizabeth J. 
Ward, deceased, widow of Montgomery 
Ward, the founder of the mail order house. 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 
BANK OF ITALY INTERESTS TO 

PROMOTE AGRICULTURAL FINANCING 

The Bancitaly Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion is being organized by interests affiliated 
with the Bancitaly Corporation and the Bank 
of Italy, to provide loans and discount facili- 
ties which will enable farmers, livestock and 
dairymen of California to hold their com- 
modities whenever market conditions jus- 
tify, for more favorable prices. Frequently 
the farmer, fruit grower and livestock man 
has been obliged to dispose of his products 
at unsatisfactory prices because of the pres- 
sure to liquidate maturing notes or obliga- 
tions. The new corporation will make loans 
which will be discounted with the Feder! 
Intermediate Credit Bank, making ample 
funds available at rates ranging from 61% to 
7 per cent. The entire capital of the cor- 
poration is owned by the National Bancitaly 
Company, which in turn is controlled by 
stockholders of the Bank of Italy. <A. W. 
Hendrick, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Joint Stock Land Banks and presi- 
dent of the California Joint Stock Land 
Banks, is president of the corporation with 
Harry C. Carr, former president of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association, as vice-president 
and manager. The project is consistent with 
the policy of agricultural aid which A. P. 
Giannini conveyed recently when he_ be- 
stowed the sum of $1,500,000 to the State 
University of California, as a fund to be 
used for the relief of California farmers, 
fruit growers, livestock men and dairymen. 


MERGER OF HUMBOLDT. BANK WITH 
SECURITY 

Directors of Humboldt Bank of San Fran- 
cisco representing majority of stock, have 
voted unanimously to merge with Security 
Bank & Trust Company. Terms to Humboldt 
are said to be two shares of Security for 
one share of Humboldt, or $450 cash. Hum- 
boldt has 12,000 shares outstanding. Merger 
adds $30,000,000 resources and three branches 
to the Security system, which now ap- 
proaches the §$200,000,000 class, with 60 
branches. Bancitaly Corporation is the 
largest stockholder in Security. 





The library at the Home Office of the 
Bank of Italy in San Francisco has recently 
been moved to larger quarters. Miss K. 
Dorothy Ferguson, chairman of the Finan- 
cial group of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, is the librarian of the Bank of Italy. 


HAWAIIAN BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 

Judging from summaries of the financial 
statements of Hawaii’s twelve banks and 
eleven trust companies, business conditions 
on that insular possession of the United 
States must be in prosperous form. The 
banks and trust companies have combined 
resources of $108,052,000, an increase of 8.8 
per cent during the past year; deposits total 
$84,898,000, an increase of 9 per cent and 
loans, $59,517,000, an increase of 84 per 
cent. The trust companies administer a rap- 
idly increasing volume of fiduciary business 
which does not appear in the published 
statements. 


CAPITAL INCREASE FOR LARGE 
SOUTHERN BANK 

An increase in the capital stock of The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank and 
the Citizens and Southern Company of 
Georgia, and the forming of a new holding 
company is the purpose of a $2,000,000 new 
stock issue recently recommended by the 
directors of The Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank. The Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank is the largest bank south of 
Philadelphia and east of the Mississippi, 
ranking S6th among the 100 largest banks 
of the United States. With offices in Atlanta, 
Augusta, Macon, Athens and Valdosta, as 
well as the home offices in Savannah, it is 
a powerful influence in maintaining the 
prosperity and advancing the progress of 
Georgia. 


NEW EDITION OF MACGREGOR’S BOOK 

Twenty-one years ago T. D. MacGregor 
began writing about bank advertising. He 
is still in the prime of life and actively en- 
gaged in the bank advertising business as 
vice-president of the well-known financial 
advertising agency of Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Ine., New York. He is the author of several 
books on financial and advertising subjects 
which have been widely circulated. Perhaps 
the best known is “MacGregor’s Book of 
Bank Advertising.” 

Announcement is made of a new revised 
and enlarged edition of this standard book. 
It consists of fourteen chapters (four of 
them entirely new), 480 pages, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated. The publishers are the 
Bankers Publishing Company, New York. 





Neil H. Dorrance has been elected presi- 
dent of the First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Camden, N. Y. succeeding Daniel 
J. Dorrance who has been elected chairmau 
of the board. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


ESSENTIAL TO EVERY 
TRUST OFFICER 


The new and enlarged edition 
of 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 


By FRANK C. McKINNEY 
of the New York Bar 


‘Reliable and only authoritative book on the subject. 
General principles, state statutes and court decisions. 


Every trust officer, every trustee, corporate or individual, 
every lawyer, investment house and savings bank, should 
own this reliable work. 


CONTENTS 
1. General duties of Trustees, Execu- Statutes of All States Carefully 


tors, Administrators and Guardians Compiled. : 
in the Care and Management of Statutes Governing Investments by 


Z. 
x 
nage Savings Banks. 
pes — of ee on 4. Brief and Accurate Digest of Court 
ontracts and the Incurring of Ex- Decisions of Every State. | 
penses for Repairs and Improve- 5, List of Investments Legal in Con- 
ments; Continuing Business and necticut, Massachusetts and New 
Investments of Decedent. York. 


600 pages—aAttractively bound 
in Koda Leather. Price....... $5 00 





TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department _....................... 1928 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


_ Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00 (check or money order), for which 
kindly send me copy of “Trust Investments,” by Frank C. McKinney; or you may 
send me copy on approval. — 


a i tt i 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association 
55 Liberty Street, New York 


An Indispensable Book 


to 


Every Bank and Trust Company 


Officer 


The Revised Sixth and Enlarged Edition 


THE MODERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


<i 
FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 
J. E. STERRETT AND 
H. PARKER WILLIS 


Now ready for distribution. 


Price $6.00 postage prepaid 


Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 Liberty St., New York 


HIS Book is indisputably recog- | 


nized as the Standard and Lead- 
ing Authority on the Functions 
and Organization of a Modern Trust 


Company, embracing every phase and | 


latest development in Banking Oper- 
ation and Fiduciary Finance. 


Comprising over 550 pages, the new | 


Sixth Edition is of equal value to every 
National and State Bank as well as to 
Trust Companies. In scope it covers 
every department and phase of Banking 
and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
vanced standards and principles of 
practice. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 


55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $6.00 (check or money order) for which kindly 


send me copy of the new Sixth Edition of “The Modern Trust Company,” 


may send me copy on approval. 


ITIL Sy a eke ee 


or you 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 





